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Do you know if this man is your 


oproximately one in every four municipali- 
ties has him for a partner... yet is unaware of 


it. Nor do they know that he needlessly wastes 
about 30% of the money they spend to operate 
their water supply systems. For wear and obso- 
lescence work so slowly . . . so insidiously that 
the losses they cause seldom are noticed until a 
careful check brings them face to face with facts. 

Replace old, worn-out equipment with modern 
Layne pumps and wells. Profit by all the exclu- 
sive features, all the improvements that more 
than 50 years of Layne craftsmanship have 
made possible. 

The world-wide Layne organization is at the 
service of municipalities and industries every- 


where for the complete design and construction 


of water supply systems. New and inter- 


esting bulletins sent free on request. 


Write today. Layne & Bowler, Inc., yA 


Shink : 


OBSOLETE EQUIPMENT 
COSTS 30% MORE 
TO OPERATE 


General Offices: Memphis, Tennessee. 


AND WELL’ WATER. SYSTEMS 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Public Works—Relief—Housing 


Mayors Urge Adequate 
Federal Program 

RGING national responsibility for 
all employables, and local care 

for incapables, the United States 
Conference of Mayors, at its annual con- 
vention in Chicago on November 24, 
adopted resolutions advocating a long- 
rogram of public works and relief 
adequate to meet the unemployment 
problem. On the subject of public 
works the resolution said: 


time 


“We have from the outset of our Con- 
ference and still do hold steadfastly to 
the belief that the best stimulus to re- 
covery is a Federal public works pro- 
gram promoted on such a scale as to 
make an impact upon private industry. 
Such a program not only lessens the 
burden of relief, but provides the method 
by which the cities and states of the 
nation can be enriched by the expendi- 
ture, creates employment, directly bene- 
fits industry and also agriculture by the 
increased purchasing power of the peo- 
ple in urban centers. There is a severe 
shortage in housing which is being aug- 
mented very rapidly by the stoppage of 
building operations in this field. There 
is not only need of a general demolition 
and rebuilding of our slum areas where 
they exist, but we must also provide for 
housing to help those not otherwise able 
to either acquire or live in suitable 
dwellings in accordance with American 
standards. Many of the nations of Eu- 
rope have been compelled to attack this 
problem as a necessary social undertak- 
ing. We suggest enlarging the present 
program of the Federal Government as 
offering one of the best means of em- 
ploying labor and stimulating business. 

“Second in importance is a provision 
for the financing of self-liquidating pub- 
lic works. The only obstacle to the pro- 
motion of such enterprises in large num- 
hers by local governments and states is 
the difficulty of obtaining at acceptable 
rates the funds required to commence op- 
erations immediately. 

“Next in order in the general field of 
public construction are those public fa- 
cilities such as schools, public buildings, 
and so forth, from which the locality de- 
rives no direct revenue. Finally, we sug- 
gest that many localities are prepared to 
promote in a major way the abolition of 
present street crossings, grade crossings 
over railroads and interurban lines at 
grade, if only they can be financed. 

“Such a public works program as is 
here outlined can be effective only if car- 
ried out on a large scale throughout the 
country. A public works program, 
gigantic as it may be, can be financed 
without straining the credit of the Fed- 
eral Government. The cities, however, 
cannot assume additional permanent bur- 
dens to their existing debt service. 
Funds, therefore, for such a public 
works program can be provided by the 


Federal Government on the credit of the 
cities in addition to the public works 
constructed under such an arrangement. 
The interest rate must be nominal. It 
cannot be any more than that necessary 
to pay the mere administrative expense 
of the governmental agency charged with 
administering the fund. To this end we 
urge very serious consideration by the 
Federal Administration and necessary 
legislation, authorization and appropria- 
tion by the Congress. 

“We are prepared to submit to Con- 
gress and invite the scrutiny of financial 
experts of a plan whereby funds can be 
advanced to municipalities for public 
works according to accepted and sound 
practices at a rate of not exceeding one- 
eighth of one per cent without in the 
slightest disturbing either the credit of 
the Federal Government or the munici- 
palities.” 

Recognizing also the urgent need for 
an immediate work relief program, the 
resolutions stated that “the real purpose 
of an immediate work relief program will 
fail unless there is adequate provision 
for materials cost as well as labor cost. 
We further recommend that where pos- 
sible there should be effected closer co- 
operation with regard to selection and 
administration of work projects between 
the municipal governments and the relief 
authorities. In this connection we are 
of the opinion that many persons could 
be profitably placed at work in the field 
of governmental services.” 


FHA Issues Regulations for 


Limited-Dividend Housing 
ONG-TIME mortgage loans on low- 


cost housing projects up to the full 
value of the buildings, exclusive of the 
land, which must be unencumbered. may 
be insured under section 207 of the Na- 
tional Housing Act under terms laid 
down in a cireular released on Novem- 
ber 30 by Federal Housing Administra- 
tor James A. Moffett. The circular is 
the result of months of intensive study 
by the Administration’s corps of experts 
working since last August. 

Capitalization of low-cost projects is 
limited to the actual investment by the 
stockholders. On this they may receive 
regular annual dividends not to exceed 
6 per cent, and special disbursements 
not to exceed 24% per cent a year, pro- 
vided an amount equal to that paid in 
such special disbursements is returned 
to the tenants in the form of rebates or 
rent. 

Earnings in excess of regular 6 per 
cent dividends and 2'% per cent special 
disbursements to stockholders and ten- 
ants must, under the rules governing in- 
sured mortgages, be allowed to accumu- 
late for distribution to the tenants at 
such times and in such amounts as the 
Administrator in his discretion shall de- 
termine. 


It further stipulated that no capital 
stock of low-cost housing corporations be 
retired during the lifetime of the mort 
gage. 

The basic test for determining the in- 
surability of a mortgage will be the 
social and economic soundness of the 
project. Typical factors in the rating of 
such projects are: 

(1) Social and trends of the com 
munity as a whole and of the neighborhood in 
which the property is located; 

(2) Satisfactory corporate structure and other 
legal considerations; 


economic 


(3) Physical structure of the building or 
buildings; 

(4) Design and livability of structures; 

(5) Pattern of the mortgage; value of proj- 


ect, capital structure, probable income and ex- 
pense, credit of borrower, method of financing; 

(6) Management, supervision, and accounting 
of project after completion 

No project will be approved for insur- 
ance that involves a high degree of risk 
in any one of these factors. The degree 
of risk will also affect the length of time 
for which insurance may be written. 

In determining the risk of loans on such 
projects the past, present and probable 
future trends of population in the area will 
be an important consideration, commu- 
nities having diversification of industries 
and opportunities for steady work being 
rated above small areas dependent on 
one or a narrow range of industries and 
subject to recurrent unemployment pe- 
riods. 

Preference will also be given to large. 
scale projects developed in conformity 
with rational community planning, pro- 
tected by zoning and deed restrictions 
tending to assure permanent residential 
use and offering opportunities for a 
rounded social life, including easy ac- 
to work, markets, play- 
grounds and public utilities. 

Also involved in rating projects are 
present and probable taxes and bonded 
indebtedness of a community, the present 
status and probable trend of zoning leg 
islation, and public policy as reflected in 
legislation affecting the rights and rem. 
edies of debtors and creditors. 

In the approval of loans preference 
will be given to buildings so designed as 
to assure slow depreciation and small re- 
pair bills, provide thorough ventilation. 
adequate closet space and equipment, as 
sure proper privacy for tenants, and 
avoid narrow courts and airshafts. 

Excessive prices for land, the test 
being value for housing purposes, are 
banned, as is excessive cost per room. 
and the total cost of a property must not 
be in excess of its value based on the 
capitalization of prospective income. 

In estimating income questionable or 
exaggerated receipts, allowances for op- 
erating expenses and fixed charges un. 
reasonably low will not be approved 
Most favorable rating will be granted 
projects for which continuing responsi- 
ble management devoted entirely to its 
operation is provided. Conversely, proj 
ects involving a limited number of resi 
dence units will be considered 
hazardous. 


cess schools, 


more 
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CITY, Kansas, 

recently installed three 
elevated tanks at different 
locations. These three 
tanks, together with two 
built previously, give the 
city a total of 800,000 gal- 


lons of elevated storage. 


' Why were these five tanks 
installed at five different lo- 
cations? Because the dis- 
tribution system is divided 
up into five districts. The 
topography makes it neces- 
sary to do this to avoid ex- 
treme pressures in some 
portions of the system. 


Why DIS 


2127 Old Colony 


Bldg. 


New York.........3308-165 Broadway Bldg. 


Cleveland 
Detroit 


..2236 Rockefeller Bldg. 
.1501 Lafayette Bldg. 


The accompanying illustrations show 

the three elevated tanks recently in- 

stalled in the waterworks system at 

Kansas City, Kansas. Above: 250,000- 

gallon ellipsoidal-bottom elevated tank 

in the Argentine District. It is 105 
feet to bottom. 


Left: 150,000-gallon elevated tank in 
the Grandview District. This installa- 
tion is 135 feet to bottom. 


Right: 150,000-gallon elevated tank in 
the Rosedale District. The height to 
bottom is 105 feet. 


IBUTE 
Elevated Storage 


Each one of the tanks 
takes care of peak loads and 
maintains uniform water 
pressure in its respective 
district. Even though a wa. 
terworks distribution system 
is not divided into districts, 
it is often desirable to use 
elevated storage at several 
different locations in a sys. 
tem. 


Whenever considering 
waterworks improvements, 
write our nearest office for 
information on the use of 
elevated storage tanks to 
solve your problems. 
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CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Philadelphia. .1616 “1700” Walnut Street Bldg. San Francisco. ......++++++ 1033 Rialto Bide. 
Boston. 1501 Consolidated Gas Bldg. Houston. 2919 Main Street 
Birmingham. 1502 N. Fiftieth Street 65.606 ves 1625 Thompson Mide- 
1206 Burt Bldg. « 6 1403 Wm. Fox Bidz. 


Fabricating plants in CHICAGO, BIRMINGHAM, and GREENVILLE, PA. 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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Esti i population within 

» Estiz { population, city and 


Esti 
in and county.......... 552,787 
4. Tota nsumptioa in gallons . .. 21,709,023,835 
Tot tered coasumption rev- 
enue 16,341,766,200 
6. Per cent of consumption, met- 
“ered revenue bearing........ 75.276 
7 Per cent of consumption, met- 
ered free water...........-. 7.37 
s Per cent of consumption for fire 
. fighting, sewer flushing, un- 
der-registration of meters and 
unaccounted for...... 17.354 
9, Average daily consumption in 
59,476,770 
10. Average per day, per consumer. . 107 .59 
il. Average per day, per meter. . 660.71 
12. Cost of supplying water, per mil- 
, lion gallons, figured on total 
ordinary expenses, using total 
13. Cost of supplying water, per mil- 
lion gallons, figured on total 
ordinary expenses, plus inter- 
est and sinking-fund payments 
and using quantity metered... 128.59 
14. Meters, per mile of main...... 73.77 
6.14 


Population supplied per meter 


Water Supply and Purification 


‘ATISTICS OF THE CONSUMPTION OF WATER IN CINCINNATI, OHIO 
1930 


1931 1932 1933 


457,300 462,200 467,000 

598,924 608,492 613,292 

570,432 588,075 592,875 

20,844,972,402 20,039 642,046 19,975,252,623 

15,463,912,450 14,662, 337,250 14,790,273,500 

74.185 73.167 74 043 

7.676 7.984 8 O11 

18.139 18 849 17 946 
57,109,511 54,753,120 
100.12 93.11 
621.26 590 05 

62 27 59.75 61.10 

118 45 122 84 127 39 

72.48 72.82 72.99 

6 21 6.34 6 34 


Deep-Well Pump 
Installation 


N 1889 an artesian well was drilled at 

Devils Lake, N. Dak., to furnish a 
water supply. In order to increase the 
capacity of the well, a Pomona pump was 
installed, January, 1931, with a capacity 
of 300 gallons per minute and driven by 
a 7.5-hp motor of 3,450 rpm and a set 
ting of 35 feet. 

The original artesian well was com- 
pleted in June, 1889, with an over-all 
depth of 1,530 feet. Until the year 1913, 
the natural flow of the well was sufficient 
to supply all demands. Different types 
of boosters have been used since that 
time, the latest installation being the 
deep-well pump, which is performing 


very satisfactorily. 

R. W. Dyson, 
Otter Tail Power Co., 
Jak. 


District Manager, 
Devils Lake, N. I 


THE DEEP-WELL PUMP INSTALLATION 
FOR INCREASING THE FLOW OF AN ARTESIAN WELL 


Overcoming Insanitary 
Conditions Produced by 
Water Shut-Offs for 
Delinquents 


7HEN a water department shuts off a 

service failure of the 
property owner or tenant to pay his bill, 
an insanitary condition is immediately 
created through inability to flush toilets 
or to secure adequate water for bathing. 
This condition has been overcome in 
Forest Park, Ill., by a procedure that has 
been copied by other Illinois cities and 
many in Indiana and Ohio. It consists 


because of 


merely in placing a metal dise with a 
very small hole in it allowing water to 
flow into the house system at a slow rate. 
In this way sufficient water can be ob- 
tained for drinking and occasional toilet 
flushing, so that sanitary conditions can 


AT DEVIL’S LAKE, N. DAK., 


be maintained. The rate of flow is so 
small, however, that it makes the use of 
water inconvenient; water cannot be ob 
tained for sprinkling, shower baths, etc. 
As a result of this inconvenience, those 
who really have the money to pay for 
water pay their bills. This is also a 
safety guard to hot water coils in heating 
plants where make-up water must be 
supplied at regular intervals. 

In order to prevent a property owner 
or tenant from removing the disc, a slip 
band is sealed over the union so that a 
wrench cannot be used without breaking 
the seal. Where those types of nuts are 
used on both sides of the meter that are 
already drilled with holes for placing a 
wire and seal, the two nuts are sealed 
and the special slip band is not needed. 

This plan stimulates the payment of 
water bills and at the same time gives 
those who actually have no money to pay 
bills sufficient water for sanitary pur- 
poses and thus avoids a serious strain 
upon municipal financial resources. 

Coupoux, 

Superintendent, Water and Light Department. 


Uncle Sam Believes in 
100 Per Cent Metering 


10, this is not the story of the city of 
*™“ Paducah or Oshkosh, both of which 
are already 100 per cent metered, but 
the story of the Treasury Department of 
our own United States, which is 
right to the source of supply to protect 
its beer revenue, according to Business 
Week. Brewers must install meters at 
all their plants by March 1 next, for 
measuring and tax-payment of their prod- 
uct. Government tests have proved that 
meters are more scientific and accurate, 
and remove the opportunity for tax eva- 
sions that crops up under the present 
tank system. All beer going into trade 
will have to pass through the Federal- 
controlled meters. 


o 
going 


The Water Supply of 
Omaha 


HE source of water for Omaha, Nebr., 
is the Missouri River, from which 

the water is taken by low-lift pumps, fil- 
tered and then delivered to the distribu- 
tion system by the high-lift pumping 
station located at Florence, Nebr. Both 
steam and electric power are used for 
pumping. Treatment is by sedimenta- 
tion, coagulation, filtration and _ final 
chlorination. Alum for coagulation is 
manufactured at the filtration plant. 

The average daily consumption in 1933 
was 26,248,410 gallons, giving a_ per 
capita consumption of 121 gallons. 
Eighty per cent of the consumption was 
accounted for through meters. There 
are 503.28 miles of mains in the system, 
to which are attached 4,778 fire hydrants, 
and 4,770 gate-valves control the flow of 
water. 

Tueovore A. Leisen. 

General Manager, Metropolitan Utilities Dis- 

trict, Omaha, Nebr 
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TO SPEED UP WINTER WORK 
THEY SWITCHED TO ‘INCOR’ 


: 


Result,—Heating Costs Reduced; Frost Hazard 
Greatly Lessened; Opened 2 Months Sooner 


To simplify Winter construction problems, 
many contractors have switched to “Incor’ on work in progress. 
Here is a case in point: 

On State Highway 29, near Newark, N. J., an important 
super-highway viaduct, 1800 ft. long, consists of 30 concrete- 
beam spans and 9 steel-girder spans. As cold weather came on, 


“Incor’ Cement was used on the last four steel-girder spans. 


Forms Stripped Il Days Sooner 


With ‘Ineor’, forms were stripped in 3 days instead of 14— 

saving Il days on each of four spans. Without building addi- 

tional forms, contractor completed job two months sooner. 
Tarpaulins over the deck slab retained concrete’s heat: 


wood-burning salamanders under the span, and tarpaulins 


hung on windward side to shut off draught, protected concrete 
during the important 48-hour curing period following place- 
ment. By using “Incor’, the contractor also obtained more 
workable concrete with a lower water content, facilitating 


placement by towers and chutes. 


Write for New ‘Winter’ Book 


A new book on “Winter Construction” is now ready; it con- 
tains practical information on all types of Winter concreting. 
Address “Incor’ 24-Hour Cement, Room 2200, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, for free copy. “Incor’* is made and sold by 
producers of Lone Star Cement, subsidiaries of International 
Cement Corporation, New York; also sold by other leading 
of 


cement manufacturers. * Reg. U.S 


‘INCOR’ 24-Hour Cement 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City. 
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Maintaining Municipal 
Motor Equipment 


LL motor equipment in the village of 
fA Oak Park, Ill., was maintained dur- 
ing 1933 in the municipal garage under 
the supervision of the Commissioner of 
Public Works. Practically all repairs 
and overhauling were done in the garage 
except in the case of emergency, when 
Police or Fire Department equipment jor. 
was sent out to repair shops. The 

There were three men in the garage— 
one chief mechanic and two helpers. 


week. 


58 motor 


were: 


Better Gutters at 30 Cents a Foot 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENTS IN BERKELEY, CALIF 


The gutters on Russell Street, Berkeley, Calif., as shown in the illustra- 
tions above, were filled with oil macadam, using an emulsified asphalt. 
Over this was laid 44-inch of natural rock asphalt to make the pavement 
impervious to water. At the face of the curb, the gutters were from 
10 to 12 inches deep and were used as storm drains prior to the recent 
installation of the storm-sewer system in this area. The high road crown 
which existed previous to this improvement has been removed and the 
curb face has been reduced approximately 5 inches. This project was 
financed entirely from gasoline tax funds allocated to the city by the 
state government. The average unit cost of the improvement was 30 
cents per running foot. The work was done under the direction of 
Hollis R. Thompson, City Manager 


Guiiers. Motor Trucks. Landing Fields. Pavements 


Cars were given daily service for gas and 
oil and were cleaned and washed once a 


The municipal motor equipment is now 
housed as follows: eleven pieces in Fire 
and Police Department buildings; eight 
pieces in the main garage; two pieces in 
an old fire station building; four in the 
Street Department garage; two in the 
Water Department garage; twenty-two in 
private garages, and nine at the incinera- 


vehicles maintained 
through the municipal garage in 1933 


Garage ... 1 Water Dept..... 5 
Garbage ..... ee 3 Police Dept....... 12 
3 Fire Dept 
Public Works..... 4 Playground Board.. $8 
Street Dept... 2 


1l General Government 
Health Dept.... 5 


Duptey C. Meyers, 
Works. 


Commissioner of Public 


Blind Landing System 
for All Transcontinental 
Air Route Fields 


THE arrival and departure of aircraft 

in fog or mist which completely 
blankets the landing area is a step closer 
to realization today with the announce- 
ment that the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
Department of Commerce, has conclu- 
sively tested for multimotored transport 
operations the radio blind landing sys- 
tem of the Army Air Corps. The Bureau 
has adopted the system for procurement 
and installation, and has made tentative 
plans for installing this blind landing 
equipment along a transcontinental air 
route for commercial service tests. 


Repairing Pavements 


LL street and alley pavements in the 
*™ village of Oak Park, IIl., are in- 
spected and, wherever necessary, repairs 
are made to street openings, and to de- 
pressions and breaks due to wear. De- 
pressions and irregularities in the wear- 
ing surface of sheet asphalt pavement 
are repaired by lling in the low places 
with a prepared mix. A total of 1,991 
square yards of surface were repaired in 
this manner at a total cost of $1,388.60 
in 1933. Asphaltic concrete pavement 
was similarly repaired, 13,499 square 
yards at a cost of $5,400.30. 

For a number of years the Street De- 
partment has repaired breaks, depres- 
sions and irregularities in the surface of 
waterbound macadam pavement with 
stone and asphalt binder, and a seal 
coat of asphalt and gravel over the en- 
tire surface. All the macadam_ pave- 
ments have been treated in this manner 
and are now in good shape. A total of 
1.332 square yards of small surface 
breaks were repaired at a total cost of 
$828.40. 

Brick pavements were repaired where 
the bricks were in good shape, by taking 
up the bricks and adding sand-fill or 
screenings to bring the bricks to proper 
grade. Where the bricks were not in 
good shape, repairs were made by filling 
in the low places with macadam and as- 
phalt binder. A total of 695 square 
yards of surface were repaired at a cost 
of $536.65. 

W. L. Berry, 
Streets. 


Assistant Superintendent of 


See The Municipal Index for 
1934-35, for important material 
on Street and Highway Mainte- 
nance and Construction. 
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of a Progressive Town 


@ The first thing a stranger notices about a town is its 

littered streets—or its clean, neat streets, if its officials have 
taken the right steps to keep them dust-free, attractive and, as a 
result, healthful. 


@ And, the taxpayers notice it, too, especially when fewer men do the work and 


others are freed for construction and permanent improvements. 


@ The Austin Motor Sweeper has brought to the job of street cleaning so much ease—and 
economy, that the tedious work gets done in record time at low cost. Careful study and constant 
improvement have produced a model that has every desirable feature: full visibility 
for the driver, low overall height, extra large oscillating gutter broom and prac- 
tically effortless hydraulic controls. 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


Home Office: Aurora, Illinois Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora 


LR, 


Branches in Principal Cities 


Let us tell you the full 
facts and give some inter- 
esting figures on street 
cleaning costs with the 
Austin 
MOTOR PICK-UP 
SWEEPER 


Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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Sewerage and Sewage Disposal 


Dewatering Mixed Fresh, 
Activated and Digested 


Sludge 
TH Sanitary District of Chicago has 
operated a pilot plant with a capac- 
ity of 20 tons of dry solids per day, 
which. on a vacuum filter, has dewatered 
mixtures of fresh solids and activated 
sludge in a ratio of approximately 1:1 
by weight of solids. Using 4 to 6 pounds 
of ferric chloride, dry basis, per 100 
pounds of dry sludge, a filter cake con- 
taining about 80 per cent moisture has 
been obtained at rates of 3 to 6 pounds 
of dry solids per square foot per hour. 
Filtration of the mixed sludge was pref- 
erable to filtration of activated sludge 
alone, on account of the lower moisture 
content of the feed, which varied from 95 
to 97 per cent. Filtration rates for activ- 
ated sludge at Pasadena and Milwaukee 
are 1 to 2 pounds per square foot per 
hour. 

Since 25 to 35 per cent of the iron 
added as ferric chloride is found in the 
filtrate during the filtration of mixed 
sludge, the filter effluent could profitably 
be returned to the aeration tanks. The 
iron floc formed would tend to give a 
more rapidly settling sludge and might 
help to eliminate bulking. This treat- 
ment would also remove the iron from the 


liquor before its discharge from the 
plant. 
Dissatisfaction with drying on sand 


beds has concentrated a great deal of at- 
tention on the vacuum filtration of di- 
gested sludge. On small-scale operation, 
Baltimore has obtained rates as high as 
27.4 pounds of dry cake per square foot 
of filter area per hour, and it is estimated 
that with 8 pounds of ferric chloride per 
100 pounds of dry solids, a filtering rate 
of 14 pounds per square foot per hour 
can be maintained. The sludge was most- 
ly of domestic sewage origin and con- 
tained from 4.8 to 9.9 per cent dry solids, 
of which 51.5 to 61.1 per cent were vola- 
tile. The cake contained from 71.9 to 
80.5 per cent moisture. The effluent 
from the filter was of such a character 
that it could be added to the plant efflu- 
ent without producing any detrimental 
effects. The estimated cost of dewater- 
ing by vacuum filtration was about $5.00 
per ton of dry solids. The average cost 
of air drying sludge from 1925 to 1932 
was $6.32 per ton of dry solids, and is 
higher than in many other places, be- 
cause the sludge which is insufficiently 
digested takes longer to dry, and because 
it is removed from the beds while it still 
has a high moisture content. 

Goudey reports that in experimental 
work at Los Angeles digested sludge con- 
taining 90 to 94 per cent moisture was 
easily reduced to 82 to 84 per cent. By 
adding dry sludge to the filter, the mois- 
ture could have been reduced further 
to 55 to 65 per cent. He calculated the 
cost of chemicals used in dewatering the 
sludge to 65 per cent moisture at about 


$3.50 per million gallons of sewage 
treated, and considered vacuum filtration 
cheaper than air drying. At Columbus, 
Ohio, filter cake containing 70 to 72 per 
cent moisture was produced from digested 
sludge at rates of 4 to 5 pounds per 
square foot per hour. 

—From a paper by Pror. G. P. Epwarps, De- 
partment of Sanitary and Municipal Engineering, 
University of North Carolina, presented before the 
North Carolina Sewage Works Association. 


Sludge Digester Gas as a 


Source of Power 
ONCURRENTLY with the introduc- 


tion of heated sludge digesters and 
the use of digester gas, has come the 
knowledge that in practically every case 
more than enough gas is produced to 
provide for tanks and buildings. In the 
modern type of plant, using mechanical 
units for the bar screening, grit removal, 
clarification, digester, and with oxidation 
by trickling filters, there is usually suffi- 
cient gas produced by a given volume of 
sewage to provide the necessary power to 
run all the motors required, excepting 
only the pumping of the sewage. In 
activated sludge plants the power can be 
used for compressing air. 

The use of sewage gas for driving en- 
gines is not new. At Bombay, India, as 
early as 1903, gas was used to operate 
an engine at the Matunga Leper Asy- 
lum, which was used to pump sewage. 
Eddy and Kinnicutt experimented with 
Imhoff tank gas at Worcester in 1901. 
The use of this method of power genera- 
tion has steadily grown in England and 
Germany. The first engine to run on 
digester gas was installed at Birming- 
ham, England, in 1927. Others have 
been added, until now a total capacity 
of 950 hp is provided. Many of the mod- 
ern plants in Germany have large instal- 
lations of this type, using a horizontal 
engine of high efficiency. These engines 
are in use at the largest activated sludge 
plant in Germany, at Stahnsdorf, Berlin, 
and also at Leipzig and a number of the 
other plants which have been built under 
the jurisdiction of the Ruhrverband and 
Emschergenossenschaft in the Essen dis- 
trict. Two plants are now under con- 
struction in Scotland where gas will be 
used for power, and several of the newer 
plants to be built in the United States 
will undoubtedly use it. 

At Springfield, Ill., a noteworthy in- 
stallation has been made, and one at 
Rockville Center, Long Island, N. Y. An 
installation was made at the Sugaw 
Creek plant at Charlotte, N. C., but 
troubles with the engine used have made 
it an unreliable source of water at that 
plant. Engines for this type of work 


must be of a type suitable for burning 
high-temperature gases, since the aver- 
age Btu of digester gas is 650 per cubic 
foot and in some plants even higher. The 
engine must also be able to run on gas 
which at times has a high content of hy- 
drogen sulphide, as the use of scrubbers 


to remove this gas is not general as yet. 
lo smooth out inequalities in supply so 
that engines may run without interrup- 
tion, it is usual to provide a gasometer 
for the digestion gas. It has been a note- 
worthy point, however, that the supply of 
gas from a modern gas collection type of 
digester is remarkably uniform in quan- 
tity and quality. 

—From a paper on the mechanization of sewage 
treatment, presented by Eomunv B. Bessevievnre, 
Sanitary Engineer, The Dorr Co., before a joint 
session, Public Health Engineering Section, Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, and Central States 
Sewage Works Association. 


Sewer Rental Rates, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


HE new sewage disposal plant at 

Bloomington is to be paid for by small 
service charges based on water consump- 
tion. The need for an adequate sewage 
disposal plant was apparent to those 
familiar with the facts, but it was neces 
sary to drive home to the citizens the 
need from a health standpoint and also 
to acquaint them with the benefits which 
would be derived from construction ac- 
tivity. A short campaign presented the 
facts in understandable terms, resulting 
in a favorable vote of the bond issue. 

An ordinance was passed providing a 
scale of charges based on water 
sumption sufficient to pay all costs of 
construction and operation of the plant. 
The schedule calls for the following 
charges: 


con- 


First 2,000 gals $0.125 per 1,000 gals. 
Next 10 “ ‘“ 
5.000 09 “ 
10,000 “ “ “ 
30,000 .. 07 “ “ 
50,000 “* 06 “ “ “ 
100,000 * 05 ‘ “ 
150.000 “ .... .04 
250,000 .... 
Over 600,000 “ .... 02 


It is estimated that approximately 70 
per cent of the residential users will pay 
45 cents or less per month, and 52 per 
cent will pay 35 cents or less per month. 
Of all sewer users, including residential, 
apartment house and commercial, approx- 
imately 75 per cent will pay 82 cents or 
less per month, and 52 per cent of all 
users will pay 45 cents or less per month. 
These charges will be sufficient to amor- 
tize the bond of $495,000 in 20 
years. A loan and grant for the neces- 
sary amount was made by the PWA. 

Josern H. CAMPBELL, 
Mayor, Bloomington, Ind. 


issue 


See The Municipal Index, 
1934-35 
for an article on “Present Status 
Methods in 
the United States,” by Wellington 
Donaldson. 


of Sewage Disposal 
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GAMEWELL Offers a Complete Line 


of RADIO EQUIPMENT 


for POLICE and FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Service 


Gamewell, as exclusive Westinghouse distributor, is 
in a position to furnish radio transmitting equipment 
for municipal, county or state fire and police denart- 
ments. Gamewell is the one company in the fiel4 
that can take care of your police radio problem com- 
pletely and without divided responsibility: |. survey, 
2. sale, 3. installation, and 4. service. 


Three transmitters, models "CQ," "EB" and "EG," 
are available. They were designed specifically for 
police and fire department work and are built ex- 
clusively for us by Westinghouse, pioneers in radio 
broadcasting. 


Type “CQ” Police Radio Transmitter 


This model is designed for local and network use in 
cities, counties, etc., where the population is 100,000 
or more. It has a power rating of from 100 to 500 


Police Radio Transmitter Type "CQ" watts as allowed by the Federal Communications 
Type “EB” Police Radio Commission, and will take care of municipal, county 
Tranemitter and state police requirements. The "CQ" model is 

Designed exclusively for local po- sometimes used as a headquarters transmitter in a 
lice radio service in cities of 100.000 two-way radio system. It is an attractive, highly ef- 
or less. Has power rating of 50-watts ficient and easily maintained unit. 


and is of the same unit type con- 

struction as the larger "CQ" model. 

Provides all the features of the larger transmitters for the 
smaller city. The "EB" is also attractive and of highly ef- 
ficient construction designed for easy maintenance. 


Type “EG” Police Radio Transmitter 

The "EG" model is an ultra-high-frequency transmitter 
used as a headquarters unit for an ultra-high-frequency 
two-way police system. It is of the same appearance and 
type of construction as the "EB" model. 


Police Car and Precinct Receiving Equipment 
Receiving equipment for police car and precinct stations 
can be supplied for both conventional and ultra-high-fre- 
quency bands. More complete literature and information 
will be provided on both transmitting and receiving equip- ey er 
ment for police and fire department service upon request. Types "EB" and "EG" 


THE GAMEWELL COMPANY, NEWTON, MASS. 


Exclusive Distributors in the United States of 


GAMEWELL-WESTINGHOUSE POLICE RADIO 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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The Vulnerable and 
Efficient Motorcycle Cop 
GoM! publicity has been given to the 
 yecommendation by the Municipal 
Research Department of the city of Hart- 
ford that motorcycles should be elimi- 


nated. owing “to the danger and the 
vulnerable position of a policeman 
mounted on such a vehicle.” In com- 


menting on this, we would first say that 
this same statement has been cropping 
up for the last 20 years. Many police 
departments have eliminated motorcycles 
and replaced them by the so-called 
cruiser car. In nearly every case, traffic 
accidents and the common sense of the 
people have brought back the motor- 
cycle. 

The use of motorcars in police depart- 
ments has increased tremendously, where- 
as the use of the motorcycle has in- 
creased slowly in the last five years. 
However, the number of departments 
using motorcycles has continually and 
progressively increased, and there are 
many notable cases where the size of 
the motorcycle division when it was re- 
instated exceeded the size of the force 
at the time it was discarded. The rea- 
sons are plain to seasoned and unbiased 
police officials. There a continued 
urge and pressure from the uniformed 
force toward the increase of motorcar 
usage at the expense of motorcycles. A 
motorcycle officer is forced by the very 
nature of his equipment to be visible and 
alert and on the job, and for the most 
part operate singly; whereas in a cruiser 
car, with a companion, he is more com- 
fortably situated, hidden away from too 
close scrutiny, and the use of two men 
instead of one has an attraction. 


1s 


Automobiles to Catch Criminals 


\s to the practical aspect of the op- 
eration of motorcycles versus automo- 
biles, each has a distinct place in the 
operation of a police department. The 
chief benefit of the motorcar has been 
its ability to carry more than one officer, 
allowing for riot or other work in which 
a number of men need moving about in 
a mass; also, in the chase and appre- 
hension of criminals, such as hijackers, 
kidnapers, highwaymen, and all sorts 
of desperate criminals. Because of its 
ability to carry more than one person 
and the fact that it is inconspicuous, a 
police cruiser can sneak up unan- 
nounced. In this sort of work, it is by 
far superior to the motorcycle. 


Motoreyeles for Traffic Control 


But nothing ever devised has ap- 
proached a motorcycle for its ability to 
carry an officer on patrol work. It is a 
signboard that everyone acknowledges 
and obeys. Light, fast, economical in 
comparison to any other form of equip- 
ment, and absolutely effective in its field, 
no one honestly viewing the question can 
contradict its worthwhile points. 


Police — Fire — Safety 


In this country annually there may 
possibly be fifty kidnapings, a thousand 
or two coldblooded murders, and_ per- 
haps as many riot calls. The total dam- 
age done is insignificant in comparison 
with fire loss, household accidents, ordi- 
nary fatalities in industry, and _ traffic 
accidents. Especially is the comparison 
of manhunting by motorcar ridiculous 
when considered against the tremendous 
number of fatal and non-fatal accidents 
occurring purely as a result of traffic 
congestion or violations. Approximately 
30,000 lost their lives on the highways. 
with something short of a million lesser 
accidents, last year. To chase a hand- 
ful of bandits and ignore the billions of 
dollars of loss annually in lives and ser- 


DRIVERS 


SAFE 


vices is a point too rarely thought of. 
In the control of trafic accidents the 
motorcycle must be universally acknowl- 
edged the most effective device. 

The reasons are clear: In a_ trafic 
jam the motorcar, whether manned by 
police or by layman, is part of the con- 
gestion and remains in line. A motor- 
cycle is made way for by everyone. It 
can penetrate traffic where a motorcar is 
hopelessly sunk. The motorcycle rider 
out in view where a 
should be, visible to everyone and alert 
to his duty. 
have an officer conspicuous, it would not 


Is 


be advisable to have a uniform on any 


officer. 
It is far better to prevent an accident 


from happening than to be called upon 
to apprehend a criminal after commit- 


ting a crime. The police motorcycle of- 


ficer does prevent accidents. 


objective. 


It is therefore poor reasoning to elimi- 
nate the motorcycle in favor of the com- 
parative safety of the motorcar, if by so 
This is 


doing the public is endangered. 
definitely shown by actual mortality fig 
ures. 

MARINDIN, 
Moto 


Sales Man iger,. Indian 


Assistant 
Company 


cvcle 


police officer 


If it were not desirable to 


The motor- 
car-riding officer cannot accomplish this 


Fire Records Essential for 
Fire-Prevention Programs 


APEQL ATE fire-department records 
**% should be the basis for all fire-pre- 
vention activity, says the National Fire 
Prevention Association. At present, 
there is no standardization permit 
comparisons of results in various cities. 
The most important records and reports 
are: 

Fire reports on the fire made out by 
the officer in charge and sent to head- 
quarters, giving location, time, cause, ex- 
tent, The form should be conve- 
nient for filing, and the essential data 
should be entered chronologically in a 
journal or log. 

Building and_ inspection of 
every building except dwellings, showing 
hazards, sketches of sprinkler systems; 
data on previous fires, as date, cause, 
loss, location of fire, a complete fire his- 
tory of the building. 


to 


loss. 


records 


Personal record giving loose-leaf 
the history and standing of each mem- 
ber, grade, promotions, assignments, 
charges. There should also be an en- 
velope containing his papers of character 
and conduct. Bear in mind that 95 per 
cent of the annual expenditures are for 
personal services. 

Consolidated monthly reports giving 
trends of fire losses, causes, and depart- 
ment activities. This is a summary of 
alarms, causes, losses, inspections, haz- 
ards found, work of each company, meth- 
ods employed to put out the fires. This 
report should go to mayor, city manager, 
chamber of commerce and safety coun- 
cils, to provide the basis for fire-pre- 
vention programs. 


Fire Chiefs on Transmitting 
Alarms 
W HEREAS, It has recently appeared 


in the press that the best means of 
transmitting alarms of fire is by tele- 
phone, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that the 
Eastern Association of Fire Chiefs in 
convention assembled (at Hagerstown, 
September 14-15), deem it necessary to 
properly inform the public that this As- 
sociation not endorse this as the 
hetter way of transmitting alarms of fire 
but recommend that the public be in- 
formed that the better and most efficient 
way is by sending in alarms of fire by an 
approved fire-alarm system. 


does 


Selecting Fire Apparatus for Fast 
Work and Low Losses 


“This is an article for fire chiefs 
and their superiors to do some- 
thing about.” 

Next Montu 
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Chapman Gates 
help MAMARONECK 
Obtain Clean, Healthful Beaches 


View of interior of sterilization plant show- 
ing a few of the motor operated floorstands is 
for operating Chapman Sluice Gates. ' 


For years thousands of bathers exposed 
themselves to disease epidemics in the waters of Long 
Island Sound—waters polluted by inadequate sewage 
disposal. Under the supervision of the Westchester 
County Sanitary Sewer Commission, the Woodcrest 
Construction Company designed and built the Mamaro- 
neck Valley Project... consisting of 15 miles of main 
line sewers, an efficient, modern sterilization plant and a 
submarine outfall running 12,000 feet out into the 
Sound. Today the bacteria are gone. 


In both the design and the selection of materials, the 


lé 


INDIAN 


ENGINEERS BUILD 
FOR THE FUTURE | | Ae 


ORCHARD, 


The Woodcrest Construction Company designed 
and built this beautiful and efficient new steriliza. 
tion plant—a part of the Mamaroneck Project 
which provides sanitary disposal facilities for large 
parts of Mamaroneck, White Plains, New Rochelle, 
Harrison and Scarsdale. 


builders have provided adequate and efficient sanitary 
facilities for the next half century. Uninterrupted per- 
formance and low maintenance are insured by the 
installation of large numbers of Chapman Sluice Gates 
—in both hand and motor operated types. 


And it’s the same all over the country—municipalities 
and industrial plants are giving permanence to their 
projects with Chapman Valves . . . available for every 
service—in all sizes from 14 inch to 9 feet, and sluice 
gates even larger. Write today for illustrated bulle- 
tins describing Chapman Valves and Sluice Gates. 


HAPMAN VALVE 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MASS TIS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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The Human Interest Page 


“After all, municipal officials are human—not to mention the taxpayers.” 


100° Relief from 
Public Funds 


At the National Conference on City 
‘4% Planning in St. Louis last month, 
two stories were told by Professor W. A. 
Rowlands, of the Department of Agricul- 
tural Economics of the University of Wis- 
consin, illustrating the need for rational 
rural planning and zoning. 

One of these true tales is that of an 
isolated settler in a rural county who 
had induced the authorities to build a 
road for his special benefit at a cost of 
$1,200. The settler used the road once— 
to move out of the county—and no new 
settlers have ever come into this area. 

The other story was that of an im- 
poverished farmer on submarginal land, 
who deserted his shack and erected one 
on equally poor land three miles farther 
into the wilderness. Subsequently he 
earned a subsistence living by being paid 
by the authorities for driving his own 
children back and forth to the public 
school. 


Bookmakers Get 
Relief Checks 


OME of Montreal’s unemployment re- 

lief checks have been used to play 
the races, according to the Canadian 
Press, and the Aldermen were properly 
indignant about it. The wise suggestion 
was immediately advanced that the 
checks be made payable to MRS. 


Dead Fish from 
Bronx Faucets 
Tuat fishes are to be found in potable 


water is common. knowledge _ to 
water-supply officials, but when the fish 
and the water come out of house faucets 
and the fish are dead and decayed, they 
obtrude on less technical minds and 
may cause dismay. The New York news- 
papers of October 22 told of such a visi- 
tation on the inhabitants of the Bronx. 

It is a seasonal occurrence, according 
to Herman Forster, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Water Supply in the Bronx, 
usually lasting for a week and a half, 
but this year for more than a month. 
And there have been many more than the 
usual two or three complaints per week 
this year. 

The six to seven hundred million gal- 
lons of water taken each day from the 
Kensico Reservoir, where the fishes origi- 
nate, passes through a screen of 54-inch 
mesh, and so do the river herrings or ale- 
wives up to 1144 inches long. The natu- 
tal tendency is for these fish to stay in 
the mains and not to battle to get into a 
14-inch house-service pipe. Eventually, 
however, they reach a dead area, such as 
the dead-end of a main or the juncture 
* two mains extending around a city 
block From this peaceful area they are 
easily drawn off by adjacent faucets and, 


dead and mangled, make their appear- 
ance in kitchen and bath. 

To correct the condition, the screen is 
to be covered by 3/32-inch screen mate- 
rial placed over the existing % -inch 
mesh. If this does not impede the water, 
it will be left in place permanently. 


Auto or Rickshaw— 
Keep in Line 

UDGE HOLLAND of the Kansas City, 

Mo., Municipal Court states that a 
local ordinance depriving a citizen of his 
license to drive an automobile (when ar- 
rested drunk or doped) and impounding 
his car, has proved to be a most eftective 
force in controlling accidents, reports the 
United States Municipal News. 

In Peiping, China, a new regulation re- 
quires the 30,000 rickshaw men to go 
around the traffic signs at intersections, 
instead of jay-trotting as formerly. The 
rickshaw men are against this longest- 
way-round ruling, and much argument 
and confusion have resulted, according 
to the Christian Science Monitor. White 
directional arrows painted on streets that 
are paved have helped reconcile them to 
this one new form of Western progress. 


Private Power 
66’ PHESE may be dog days for the light 


and power companies and | think 
you will agree that we are in the dog- 
house, but it will be just too bad if they 
are also pussyfoot days.” Thus says 
Frank McLaughlin, President, Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, in a 
forceful call for the power companies of 
the country to tell their story of achieve- 
ment in service and economy. 


Scarsdale’s Conscientious 
Taxpayers 


N these days of try-and-get-it there 

should be a great deal of human inter- 
est ranging from envy to astonishment 
and hearty applause in the fact that the 
village of Scarsdale, N. Y., 9,780 popu- 
lation, has collected 85 per cent of this 
year’s taxes and 99.1 of last year’s. The 
answer to tax delinquency may be to 
have all taxpayers provide themselves 
through inheritance or business ability 
with ample incomes. 


How Many Lamps Make 


a Policeman? 


6¢@ TREET lighting,” observes a mono- 

graph of the Cleveland Depart- 
ment of Public Works, “is the cheapest 
service which the city can provide its 
inhabitants. One policeman costs as 
much as 110 residential street lights.” 
This conjures up visions of a street lamp 
on a motorcycle and raises the question 
of whether an electric utility or a two- 


way radio is the more useful. It’s all in 
the point of view. The Cleveland police 
man is likely to contend that he is worth 
110 street lights. 


No Horns in Small Hours 


in England 


ASKING the public to stop creating 
*™ nuisances is a good first measure to 
take toward stopping them. According 
to The New York Times, it has been 
tried successfully in London in the mat 
ter of silencing all motor-vehicle horns 
after 11:30 P.M. and until 7 A.M. So 
successfully, in fact, that all England was 
requested on September 16 to adopt the 
practice of not blowing horns between 
those hours where street lamps are less 
than 200 feet apart. 

“It is as easy to put your foot on the 
brake as your hand on the hooter,” says 
the Minister of Transport. It remains 
to be heard—or not heard. 


Cities May Share Virginia 
Liquor Profits 
V IRGINIA cities are likely to have a 


new source of revenue if the state 
continues to pile up profits at the pres- 
ent rate. The liquor control act gives 
them two-thirds of the profits above 
$1,675,000 per year after deducting sums 
for creating a surplus up to $1,000,000. 
Profits from the liquor stores, says the 
United States Municipal News, have up 
set all previous estimates and “have con 
founded, as well, estimates of the mem 
bers of the ABC Board themselves who, 
at the outset of the state’s experiment, 
said they feared no profits at all would 
result during the first year of operation.” 


Fire Hazard of Goldfish 
Bowls 
T Penn Yan, N. Y., the sun shining 


through the goldfish bowl owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. James Sutton focused heat 
that started a fire doing $500 damage. 


Purchasing Agent—Cold, 


Spare, Charmless 
6¢ | HE typical purchasing agent is a 
man past middle life, spare. 
wrinkled, intelligent, cold, passive. non- 
committal, with eyes like a codfish, po 
lite in contact, but at the same time un 
responsive, cool, calm and damnably 
composed as a concrete post or a plaster 
of-Paris cat; a human petrification with 
a heart of feldspar and without charm or 
friendly germ, minus bowels, passions or 
a sense of humor. Happily they never 
reproduce and all of them finally go to 
hell.” 

Quoted by Josepn W. Nicnorson, City Pur 
chasing Agent of Milwaukee, in his address be 
fore the Municipal Finance Officers Associatior 
it Philadelphia 
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INSTALL- 


but that’s only 
ONE ADVANTAGE 


IF you have never installed cor- 
rugated iron pipe, you will be 
pleasantly surprised to find what an 
easy job it is. Because it is light in 
weight, you can use long sections, with- 
out the need for expensive equipment. 
Connections are quickly made with cor- 
rugated bands or collars, bolted in place. 
But ease and speed of installation are 
not the only advantages. The superior 
strength of flexible, corrugated pipe gives 
you ample assurance against crushing, 
breaking and disjointing under heavy 
fills or traffic impact. 

How long will these Armco pure iron 
° storm sewers last? In every state, there 
are installations already 20 to 25 years 
old, and these are in such fine condition 
today that they give every assurance of 
at least as long service in the future as 
they have given to date. 

With Armco Paved Invert Pipe you 
are assured of even greater durability 
because it’s paved where the wear 
comes with a special bituminous ma- 
terial. It can also be fully coated, if de- 
sired. For more information, write to the 


Installing a line of 
42-inch Armco Paved 


Invert storm sewer in 


Newton, Kansas. Inset 
shows connecting band 
heing tightened with 


wrench, 


= 


ARMCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


@ARMOO 
_ Please send me further information on 


Armco Paved Invert Pipe for 


1 am [) an Engineer Centractor 
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Canny Miami 

Miami has grown around its inciner- 
ator so that it is now within 1,000 feet of 
the center of population, with residences 
within 150 feet and a hospital only 400 
feet away. Also interesting, the incin- 
erator sells more than $20,000 worth of 
steam to the Miami Water Co. to operate 
their turbine-driven centrifugal booster 
pumps, and sells $2,400 worth to the 
hospital. Further revenues to the 
amount of $39,000 per year from Miami 
Beach and $2,400 from Coral Gables are 
earned by burning the garbage of the 
two communities. This is only a taste 
of the practical thought-provoking in- 
formation on page 40 of the November 


Issue. 


City Sells Sludge 


The city of Greensboro, N. C., pro- 
duces 160 tons of sludge per year and 
sells it to farmers at $2.50 per ton f.o.b. 
plant. Drying requires 25 days of good 
weather. The complete process is de- 
scribed on page 43, November. 


Police Box and Recail 


Where there are patrolmen, there is 
need for a means of getting their atten- 
tion at a signal telephone box. The 
value of this system and its relation to 
radio work are discussed by an authority 
on page 45 of the November AMERICAN 


Ciry. 


Firm, Dustless Cravel 
Roads 


A Michigan summer resort county rec- 
ognizes that it must maintain in good 
condition and at low cost its 350 miles 
of gravel roads, and this it does by 
“stabilizing” them. Page 47. 


Pumping Station Without 
Appropriation 
Detroit already had the pumps; the 


electric company refunded an_ over- 
charge of $12,000; Dearborn repaid $10,- 
000 on a loan; selecting the site nearer 
Dearborn saved building 1,500 feet of 
sewer—consequently the city of Detroit, 
without an appropriation, was able to 


Back issues of Tue American City may be obtained at 35 cents each 


build a pumping station to take the dry- 
weather flow from Southfield sewer and 
deliver it into the Dearborn sewer for 
the treatment plant. Page 49. Novem- 
ber. 


Thawing Water Pipes 


Last winter, with ground frozen to 5 
feet deep, there were many frozen ser- 
vices. Thawing was by fire, steam and 
electricity, with the last used by two- 
thirds of the towns, and the whole job 
costing $125,000. Costs varied from $2 
to $50 per service, averaging $8.50. In 
half the cases the property owners paid 
the cost, the remaining cases dividing 
between joint payment by owner and 
city and full cost borne by the municipal- 
ity. Page 53. 


Low-Cost Roads 


Sand-clay base with asphalt and slag 
top laid rapidly for $4,700 per mile in 
Georgia. Page 55, November. 


Atrophying the County 


The county has been discovered. 
Practically everybody is agreed that the 
county is obsolete. What of it? A 
county is not composed of square miles 
but of people—office holders, Repub- 
licans and Democrats. Further thought 
is given to this subject on page 57. 


Forward Steps 


Bloomfield built a stadium of 7,500 
seats (@ $11.75. Teaneck has a new 
method of handling liquidation of tax 
title liens. Attaches of Allegheny County 
Juvenile Court must be men and women 
of good character and reputation, at least 
23 years of age, citizens of the United 
States—and take a competitive examina- 
tion. For the citizen who is convinced 
that the cost of municipal government is 
outrageous, the Akron Director of Pub- 
lic Service lays his costs on the table. 
Art commission needed in every com- 
munity. These and more, pages 61-63. 


Pertinent Legal References 


November issue, page 68, classifies un- 
der 38 headings 65 authoritative flashes 
of the city’s legal rights and duties. 


Water Rates 


With no flourish of trumpets, there be- 
gan on page 60 of the May issue a series 
of abstracts of water department and 
company reports, and this feature has 
continued uninterruptedly, including the 
present issue. November added 21 to 
the 71 abstracts already presented. The 
data include population served, numbers 
of services, meters, hydrants, miles of 
mains, and many other items of practical 
value. 


8 Publications for 
Municipal Men 


Fundamentals of water-supply; Hous- 
ing history and program of Vienna; 
Clear-cut presentation of city-manager 
plan; Make the dirt fly on city plans; 
Diesel facts; Practices of 300 police de- 
partments; Habitat of juvenile delin- 
quents; Slums—a luxury item of the 
city; See page 86, November issue. 


Compulsory Vehicle 
Inspection 


Increasing interest is being shown in 
compulsory inspection of motor vehicles. 
Evanston has just joined the parade, 
with an ordinance on November 12 estab- 
lishing a bureau under the direction of 
Lieutenant Franklin M. Kreml, Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Accident Preven- 
tion of the Police Department. More 
facts on the Memphis plan, described in 
the October issue, are given on page 64, 
November. A typical day reports 752 
cars O.K. and 420 rejected mostly for 
defective brakes and headlights; cash 


receipts $370. 


29 Conventions 


From American Water Works Associa- 
tion at Omaha to International Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Paris. Page 87. 


or a subscription may be placed at $2 per year 


'0 include the November issue, in which the articles mentioned above and other valuable material appeared. 
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Long Beach, California... 


When that “old debble sea” takes a 
notion to play rough, watch out. A 
combination of ground swells and a 
high tide proved too much recently for 
the old Sun Parlor and fishing wharf 
at Long Beach. Under the strain, pil- 
ing were torn out and the structure 
collapsed, later to be washed ashore 
and deposited in the form of debris 
and wreckage on the city’s bathing 
beach. With true California spirit, 300 
men were placed on the job and in 24 
hours the beach was cleared—with 
cranes, trucks and tractor. The 48- 
hp. Allis-Chalmers Model “K”, shown 
here, was used to pull loaded trucks 
through the soft beach sand, also to 
snake out piling from under Silver 
Spray Pier. The “K” is owned by the 
City of Long Beach. 


Boston, Mass... 


Boston’s elevated railway com- 
pany believes in using tractors 
that are flexible enough for 
both snow removal and draw- 
bar work during the winter 
months. These four new Allis- 
Chalmers Model “U's” have 
automatic couplers available 
for any type of drawbar work 

even though a snow plow is 
attached. Each unit is 
equipped with cabs, electric 


and 


Street Maintenance 


THE AMERICAN 


lights and hood side plates 
The 19-hp Model “U” has am 
ple power to handle a snow 
plow, move stalled cars and 
do many other jobs. Working 
speeds up to 25 miles an hour 
save traveling time. Owning 
four “U’s” already, the con 
pany now owns eight. 


For Your City... 


Many cities are making the two unis 
shown here “standard equipment {or 
street building and grading work. The 
48-hp. Model “K” tractor has the quali! 
cations that cities like—big enough {or 
heavy work and economical enough fo: 
light work. Its companion unit, the 7,00 
pound No. 10 grader is built for either 
ditch work or straight grading. Here ' 
an ideal combination for next years pr 
gram. 


Is your city using the most economical 2! 
efficient equipment for street building « 
maintenance work? Compiete informatio! 
about the Allis-Chalmers line of whe 
and track-type tractors, graders, 5p! 
Patrols, etc., is yours for the price o! 4 
stamp. Write 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


TRACTOR DIVISION—MILWAUKEE. U. S.A 
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THE AMERICAN CITY advocates: 

An abundant supply of clear, safe, palatable 
water 

Streets and roads that are well built, well 
lighted, well maintained 

Sanitary disposal of sewage and garbage 

Fire and police departments properly trained 
and equipped 


Traffic control for safety and facilitation; 
fewer grade crossings 

Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, and 
swimming pools 

Banishment of slums, and building of well- 
planned home neighborhoods 

Administrative efficiency and citizenship co- 
operation in bringing these things to pass 


Power Authority of New York Reports on 


Cost of Distribution of Electricity 


HE Power Authority of the State of New York has 

rendered to the President, the Governor, and the 

Chairman of the Federal Power Commission, a re- 
port on cost of distribution, based on three years of study. 
The study was authorized by legislative act approved 
April 27, 1931, by Governor Roosevelt, for the purpose of 
determining the cost of distributing 1,100,000 hp of St. 
Lawrence power. The findings are summarized below. 


1. A rate schedule based on 24% cents per kilowatt-hour 
(kwh) distributing cost to homes averaging 600 kwh per year 
will cover distribution cost of service throughout the state. 

2. Adding to the 21% cents for distribution, the cost to 
generate, transmit, and transform in the substation, brings 
the total cost to 34% cents, which includes a return of 6 per 
cent on all useful fixed capital plus 54% per cent on such 
capital to cover depreciation, insurance and taxes. 

3. Present average rates for residential service in New 
York State range from 4 cents near Niagara Falls to 9 cents 
in other regions, an average of 6 cents. If schedules were ad- 
justed to the cost of service established in this survey. the 
saving of 244 cents based on present actual use and not on 
the theoretical 600 kwh would amount annually to $33,680,483 
for the 2,970,000 residential customers of New York State. 

4. Similarly, the 2,198 kwh supplied to retail commercial 
consumers costs them 4.9 cents, which according to this re- 
port is more than 2 cents too high. At rates adjusted to costs 
of distribution shown by this report, the annual saving to 
these customers would amount to $29,658,890. 

9. The cost of providing more than 600 kwh to residential 
consumers is the truly significant figure. For 1,200 kwh an- 
nual consumption, the average rate can be 2 cents for 250 
kwh per month. When St. Lawrence power is available, the 
cost to operate heavy heating appliances should be less than 
cent per kwh. 

6. 


State 


\s residential use increases, which is the purpose of the 
1 developing St. Lawrence power as a public project, 
the cost of distribution decreases from 2.5 cents for 600 kwh 


to 1.7 cents for 1,200, to 1.1 cent for 2,400, to 0.7 cents for 
1800 kwh. These are total costs of distribution. 

7. Total cost to the consumers, including generation, trans- 
mission and transformation, should not exceed 2.5 cents for 
600 kwh, 2.7 for 1,200, 2.1 for 2,400, and 1.7 cents for 4,800 
kwh, including taxes, insurance, depreciation, and a reason 
able return on fixed capital. 

8. Analysis of public plants indicates that the foregoing 
costs can be materially lowered where a municipality under- 
takes the public distribution of electricity, with the same over- 
Actually, because of lower interest charges, 
plants can 


head allowances. 
and the amortization of their investment, public 
still further reduce the cost of supplying service as compared 
with the costs of private systems. 

9. Variation in cost to distribute to any class of customer, 
among the various municipalities, is much less than has been 


understood. In 9 of 17 New York cities, the range is 2.1 to 
2.3 cents for residential current, and 2.1 to 2.5 for 14 cities. 
Only three cities show a distribution cost exceeding 2.4 cents. 


10. While cost of rural distribution is higher owing to 
lower density, the cost to serve both rural and urban areas 
combined is only slightly higher than for the city proper. 
As average consumption in the combined area increases, the 
differential decreases to a negligible figure. Farm customers 
in extensive areas surrounding municipalities can be included 
under a single city rate schedule without materially affecting 
the charges to urban customers. 

ll. The significant variation in cost of distribution to resi- 
dential customers is based on difference in average consump- 
tion. Wide variation in utility rates cannot be ascribed to 
corresponding variations in distribution costs. A single resi 
dential rate schedule for the entire state, including farm ser- 
vice, will eventually be found economically justifiable. 

The survey points out that “a truly promotional rate” 
would cause so rapid an increase in consumption that 
revenues would not be reduced. Private companies are 
cited that have improved both gross and net income by 
reducing rates as suggested by this survey. 
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How to Ascertain Electrical Distributioy 
Costs for Any Community 


HE essential data on electrical-distribution costs re- 

quired of the Power Authority of the State of New 

York by the creating act of 1931, and necessary 
for the marketing of St. Lawrence Power, did not exist in 
1931 when the Power Authority began its survey. It was 
therefore necessary to attack the problem first hand and 
to develop a method of appraisal for estimating the cost 
of distributing electrical energy to any class of customer 
in any area. The method is recommended by the Author- 
ity to city engineers as simple and sufficiently accurate for 
practical purposes, to serve as a basis for the determina- 
tion of what the local company should charge, or what 
the city should accomplish in rate reduction with a mu- 
nicipally owned system. In fact, it is suggested that this 
method of homemade appraisal can be employed by a 
town council or by a group of citizens desirous of ascer- 
taining a fair rate to be charged the community. 

The steps, as noted hereafter, were (1) a physical in- 
ventory of the properties; (2) compilation of unit costs 
covering 1928-32; (3) formulas for determining operat- 
ing expenses under efficient private management. This 
method will show city officials whether or not they have a 
case, and they can then gather the evidence in accordance 
with the requirements of rate cases. 

Cost of distribution is based on two factors: 

1. Capital costs, or a fixed annual percentage on the in- 
vestment in distribution equipment. 

2. Cost to operate the distribution system. 

Information on these two factors is visible and avail- 
able. 


highway 


Data on subsurface structures are obtained from the 
records. The capital costs are obtained by ap- 
plying unit prices to the items listed below: 


Overhead Conductors.~—Number of feet in the streets, in- 


cluding mains, feeders and secondary distribution lines. 
Itemize. 
Poles.—Either classify the poles or average them. 


Fixtures.—Arms, braces, pins, insulators, guys. An average 
value per pole can be determined for this item. 

Underground Conductors.—lItemize. 

Underground Conduit—Number feet and average number 
ducts per foot, number manholes. 
Itemize, or lump capacities and multiply by 
price per kilovolt ampere. Include lighting arresters, grounds, 
cutout switches. 

Meters.—Number of various types and sizes that are on 
customers’ premises. 


Transformers. 


General investment, such as office space and equipment, 
garages, storerooms, trucks, tools. 

There is very slight variation in the distribution cost 
per kilowatt-hour whether arrived at by the use of rough 
averages or by detailed valuation. The total investment 
is divided by the number of customers within the corpo- 
rate limits of the municipality to determine the invest- 
ment per customer. Applying to the unit investment 1114 
per cent for fixed charges, which include 6 per cent re- 
turn, 3 per cent for depreciation and 214 per cent for 
taxes and insurance, will give the average customer's share 
of these fixed charges. 


The expense items are: 

Operation and maintenance, including salarie< 
the latter including gas, oil, parts, licenses for 
of trucks. 

Utilization, such as cost of fuses and of checking 
placing meters. 

Commercial expense, as salaries for number of days’ work 
per year required of staff for reading and billing, and cost of 
printing and postage for billing. 

New business includes salaries, printing and postag; 
sales promotion now difficult because of high rates 

General, including overhead, as salaries, lega! employees 
welfare, insurance, telephone, store and purchasing, regula. 
tory commission expense, 

In the opinion of the New York Power Authority. any 
city engineer, with the cooperation of electric customers, 
can estimate the legitimate cost of serving his community 
on either a public or a private ownership basis. 


supplies, 


operation 


or re- 
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How Power Authority Did It 

Typical New York municipalities in different paris of 
the state were chosen for investigation. Engineers were 
sent to the cities to make a physical inventory of the dis. 
tribution systems and secure other data. A standard sys- 
tem of unit costs was developed, including prices of equip. 
ment from manufacturers. These costs were averages 
for the five years 1928-32. Formulas were developed for 
measuring operating expenses of systems of various sizes 
and characteristics, and ample allowance was made for 
efficient operation under private management. 

The table shows the cost in each municipality of dis- 
tributing electricity to the average residential customer 
living there. It includes not only the kilowatt-hour cost 
of distribution on the basis of average residential con- 
sumption in the municipality, but also the average cost 
based on a theoretical consumption of 600 kilowatt-hours 
per customer. 


COST OF DISTRIBUTING ELECTRICITY TO THE AVERAGE 
DOMESTIC CUSTOMER, NEW YORK STATE 


Average Cents 

Usage Invest- Fixed Ex per KWH 
Location KWH ment Charges penses Total Actual 600 
Albion (5)*...... 637 $49.80 $5.72 $13.22 2.07c 2206¢ 
Amsterdam (35).. 455 46.70 5.37 12.62 2.78 2.1 
Batavia (17)...... 633 47.30 5.44 7.41 12.85 2.03 2.14 
Binghamton (79).. 640 47.39 5.44 6.78 12.22 1.91 2.04 
Canajoharie (3)... 628 80.40** 9.25 8.15 17.4 2.77 2.90 
Corning (15)...... 510 43.20 4.97 7.22 12.19 2.39 2.03 
Hudson (12)...... 508 38.10 1.38 7.01 11.39 2.24 LW 
Malone (9)....... 138 55.10 6.33 7.72 14.05 3.21 2.34 
New York (6930). 412 53.327 6.13 8.97t 15.10 3.66 2.52 
520 48.10 5.53 7.41 12.94 2.49 2.16 
Oneonta (13)..... 600 50.60 5.82 7.54 13.36 2.23 2.233 
Plattsburg (13)... 650 51.20 5.89 7.54 13.43 2.07 2.24 
Poughkeepsie (40) 497 52.60 6.05 6.76 12.81 2.58 2.14 
Utica (102)....... 477 56.00 6.44 6.99 13.43 2.82 2.24 
Watertown (32)... 600 7.50 666 7.38 14.04 2.34 234 
Watkins Glen (3). 600 56.90 6.44 7.80 14.24 2.37 2.3 
White Plains (36). 777 59.20 6.81 7.53 14.34 1.85 2.39 


* Figures in parentheses indicate population in thousands. 

** Investment includes unusual underground system for this type of 
community. 

+ Investment does not include underground conduits in Man! 
Bronx. 

t Expenses include duct rentals in Manhattan and Bronx. 


ttan and 


Copies of the complete report are available at the 
Power Authority of the State of New York, 80 Center >t, 
New York. 
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Treating Highly Colored Textile Waste 


with Activated Sludge and Iron Salts 


HE treating of domestic sewage has its difficulties— 
hut add to it the trade wastes of industries and the 
problem is magnified. The city of Gastonia re- 
ceives into its sewers the highly colored spent dyes of the 
mills within its borders, with the result that the sewage 
may be blood-red at one time and half an hour later take 
on the deep tint of indigo and then become a strange green 
within the next hour. Since the sewage treatment plant 
discharges its effluent into a creek the flow of which is 
much smaller than the sewage, it is necessary to clear up 
the rainbow hues that parade into the plant and deliver a 
clear, colorless effluent into the creek. This is done with 
a high degree of success by treatment of the influent with 
ferric chloride whenever there is a discharge of colored 
wastes in the sewage as it reaches the plant. This treat- 
ment, when the sewage has gone through the activated 
sludge process, clears away all trace of the color. 


Preliminary Treatment of Influent 


The sewage is received at the plant through a 15- and a 
24-inch line, the latter carrying the greater part of the 
highly colored trade wastes, although some are discharged 
into the smaller line. 


The two lines empty into a receiv- 


Small Plant at Gastonia, N. C., Handles Problem Successfully 


ing chamber, where it is possible to see the color of the 
sewage and apply the ferric chloride from a wooden bar- 
rel in solution when necessary. Very little grit is re- 
ceived at the plant, for the city has a separate system of 
siorm sewers which discharge directly into the creeks in 
the city and not through the plant. 
to the plant is all by gravity. 


The flow of sewage 


From the outfall at the plant the sewage flows to a sump 
from which three air-lift pumps raise it to three screens. 
The sewage sump is 21 feet deep, and the air-lift pumps 
consist of 10-inch pipes extending down into the sewage, 
carrying perforated 3-inch pipes inside, which carry the 
air to the bottom of the larger pipes. A pressure of 6 
pounds is maintained in the air pipes and is furnished by 
the same compressors that supply air for the activated 
sludge treatment. Ordinarily, only two of the air-lift 
pumps are used at a time, the third being held for a spare 
and permitting rotation and time for cleaning and re- 
pairing the screens, which catch a large amount of rags 
and other coarse materials. These bar screens have 14- 
inch bars with 14-inch openings and are vertical, permit- 
ting easy cleaning with a hand rake. They are cleaned 
three or four times a day. The screenings are placed in a 


OPERATIONS AT THE SEWAGE TREATMENT PLANT OF THE TEXTILE CITY 
1. The battery of three air-lift pumps for the incoming raw sewage, the bar screens, and the 
removal of screenings to the drying pit. 
scraper and fhe settling basin. 4. 


2. A section of the new aeration tank. 
A farmer's truck loading the 72 to 80 per cent moisture sludge, direct from the 
conveyor belt 


OF GASTONTA, N. C. 


industrial car for the 


detail of the new Link-Belt 
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small industrial railway dump-car and taken to a concrete 
draining platform, and when dry are forked up and put 
in with the sludge. The drainings from the screenings 


go back into the influent line of the sewage. 
The Aeration Tanks 


From the screens the sewage flows by gravity through 
three 8-inch cast iron lines to the new aeration tank, built 
in 1928, and through one 12-inch line to the old aeration 
tank. The sewage enters the old tank through a trough in 
the bottom of which are two cast iron inlets 8 inches in 
diameter for each of the four sections of the tank. This 
tank is 100 feet long, 50 feet wide and 12 feet deep to the 
flow line of the sewage. There are two rows of Filtros 
plates along the bottom in cast iron containers, one row of 
plates on each side of the tank with a V-shaped wall 30 
inches high and 48 inches wide at the base between the 
lines of plates. The wall carries the air main to supply 
the plates. The air line is a 12-inch cast iron main with 
5-inch down to 14-inch laterals. 

The sewage flows out of the aeration tank in the re- 
verse manner from which it entered, namely, by upward 
flow through two 8-inch inlets set in the bottom of the ef- 
fiuent trough, and then flows to the settling tank. There is 
a good typical pattern of air bubbles on top of the aera- 
tion tank, but none of the typical brown color to the floc- 
culent material in the tank, probably on account of the 
character of the wastes being treated. 

The settling tank of the old aeration basin is equipped 
with a Link-Belt squeegee, which slowly pushes the ac- 
cumulated settled sludge to a sump, from which it is 
drawn by adjustable pipe valves to a trough through which 
it flows to the sludge collection pit. At the end of the col- 
lecting trough ferric chloride is added to the sludge only 
when filtering. At other times the sludge flows back to the 
receiving well at the entrance to the plant, to be mixed 
with the incoming sewage. The dose of ferric chloride is 7 
pounds of the chemical for 1,000 gallons of sludge mea- 
sured in the pit. Fourteen per cent of the sludge is re- 
turned untreated to the incoming sewage. 

The new aeration tank is in three sections with an 8-inch 
line delivering the screened sewage to the center of the 
end wall of each section. The sewage then flows under a 
curtain wall which extends to 6 feet beneath the flow line 
of the sewage. The basin measures 72 feet 7 inches long 
and 50 feet 2 inches wide, and is 12 feet deep to the flow 
line. These basins carry three lines of Filtros plates in 
cach section, with two division walls similar to those in 
the old basins. At the effluent end of the aeration basin is 


2 weir wall which extends to within 6 inches of the flow 
line and over which the sewage flows into the settling sec. 
tion of the new tanks. A new model Link-Belt s raper re- 
moves the settled sludge continuously to a sludge hopper 
which is semi-circular in cross-section, and thence to the 
sludge channel, with the flow controlled by a 6-inch br 
nipple operated by a hand wheel. 


ass 


The Sludge Treatment Pit 


The pit where the treated sludge is collected is 8 feet in 
diameter and carries a depth of 6 feet of sludge at the 
time of filtering. The treated sludge flows in at one side, 
and the 6-inch suction of the sludge pump is located at the 
center of the pit. At the far side from the inflow pipe is 
another pipe discharging the excess sludge from the 
presses, where a constant head must be maintained to in- 
sure proper filtration; hence there must be a slight excess 
pumped to the filter troughs and this is permitted to flow 
back into the pit. A Goulds triplex sludge pump with a 
4-inch discharge delivers the sludge to the troughs of the 
two Oliver continuous filters, which are driven by West- 
inghouse motors. The sludge dried by the vacuum within 
the filters, and containing from 72 to 80 per cent moisture, 
drops off onto a belt conveyor, which carries the sludge 
outside the building onto a concrete platform, where it 
piles up until some farmer comes in to haul it away— 
without cost to him. Usually there is little accumulation 
of sludge on this platform, for the farmers drive their 
trucks right under the conveyor and save the trouble of 
forking it onto the truck. 


Plant Equipment 


There are two 91% x 8-inch Oliver vacuum pumps driven 
by Westinghouse motors which maintain a vacuum of 


about 25 inches on the filters. The vacuum pumps pull 
the water from the sludge into a collecting tank, from 
which a 2-inch Olivite pump removes it and delivers it to 
the raw sewage. 

The air compressors ate General Electric centrifugal 
units driven by G-E motors at 22,500 rpm. The two units 
supply 1,500 cubic feet of air a minute at 8 to 9 pounds 
pressure. Two additional compressors are kept ready for 
standby service. 

There are two Builders Iron Foundry venturi meters in 
the plant, one for the air and the other on the sewage 
effluent line. The sewage flow runs from 1.6 mg rate dur- 
ing the day to 1.4 mg for the 24-hour flow. 

There is an auxiliary 8-inch turbine pump with a G-F 
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illed beside the new aeration basin for draining 


motor 
either old or the new basins if required for mainte- 
nance © the plates or air lines. 
Operation Figures 
Wher the sewage runs to rainbow effects, the application 
of only 25 pounds of ferric chloride per hour suffices to 
eradicate all sign of the color in the effluent. The stability 


: the plant show the effluent to be stable at 8 to 24 


tests at 
days. [lhe production of sludge runs about 8 tons per 
doy from 1.6 million gallons sewage flow. No sludge is 


pressed on Sunday, on which day all sludge is returned to 
ihe incoming sewage. The operator tries to keep the 
colids in the sewage around 22 per cent, and it is found 
that toward the end of the week the percentage is lower, 
<o that the return of all sludge on Sunday brings up the 


ratio. 


HE old idea that there is work in this country for every 
individual who wants to work is a precious heritage. It 
was a priceless ingredient of the individual optimism 
and self-reliance that has made us a confident, vigorous na- 
tion. I am old-fashioned enough not to want to see it pass 
from our national life; | am modern enough to be willing to 
use the power of Government to create conditions which will 
ensure that it does not pass. 

Until the average man has attained a standard of life and 
security far beyond that which he now enjoys, there must be 
work enough for everyone. A place on the relief rolls is not 
the fulfillment of the promise of American life. 

There are some who think that we should reduce our help 
to those in need to the barest minimum—then dig in and wait 
for business automatically to revive. There is, it is true, al- 
ways some possibility of an automatic revival after a long 
Deferred demand and deferred maintenance are 
continually piling up. But the stakes of the gamble on a 
fortuitous pick-up are too high. Upon such a gamble no 
responsible government can stake the lives and well-being of 
its people. Social deterioration progresses at a geometrical 
rate. If we should waste another year and the automatic re- 
covery did not come, the constant drain of relief and the de- 
moralization of unemployment would threaten grave financial 
and social consequences. Theoretical economists can afford 
to risk betting that doing nothing will get us out of this de- 
pression; humane statesmen may not bet with the lives of 
120.000.000 people. 

Confessedly, relief is a palliative. In itself it cannot induce 
recovery. And no one can reasonably contend that the stand- 
ard of living in this country is so high that we can afford to 
require the employed portion of our people permanently to 
support the unemployed in idleness or require the employed 
portion permanently to divide their work with the unemployed. 
Such a course is economically and morally untenable. It 
would compel a lower standard of life for everybody. Our 
aim must be not a lower but a higher standard of life for the 
average man. Our task is to find useful work and employ- 
ment for all of our people by increasing the interchange of 
goods and services among them. Only thus can we perma- 
nently utilize the progressive advances in technology and not 
have the machine become our undoing. 


depression. 
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each, and one man 6 hours. 
B. Nivens, Plant Manager, under the direction of J. H. 
Henderlite. 
intendent, Light, Water and Sewage Departments. 


Jobs versus Dole 


By HAROLD L, ICKES 


Federal Emergency Administrator of Publie Works 


ANALYSIS OF SEWAGE BEFORE AND AFTER THE 


BEGINNING OF TREATMENT WITH FERRI 


CHLORIDE 
Treated with 
Untreated Ferric Chloride 
B.O.D. stream above 1.5 1.34 
B.O.D stream below. 40 17.6 
Dissolved oxygen 
Effluent ..... 56 1.35 
Stream above ... 8.2 7.4 
4.7 5.1 
Susp. solids influent. ... 198 219 
Susp. solids effluent 43.7 17.6 


In addition to the Plant Manager, who is nominally 


on duty 24 hours a day, two men work 9 hours a day 


The plant is operated by A. 


Jr., City Chemist, and C. E. Rhyne, Super- 


It has long been recognized that an intelligently admin- 
istered public works program planned well ahead of time, 
with enough flexibility to permit the amount of work done 
in any year to be adapted more or less to the employment 
needs of that year, would be as nearly perfect a regulator of 
the balance between the capital and consumption industries 
as is practically possible under our economic system. 

And even if there were no pressing problem ot unemploy- 
ment, the need of large public works to conserve and develop 
our natural resources, to prevent soil erosion and recurring 
periods of droughts and floods, would demand our serious 
consideration. The pressure of unemployment and the terri- 
ble warning of the drought demand action to put into effect 
a policy that has long stood as the matured counsel of wis- 
dom and necessity. Many of the works now being undertaken 
under our program of the last two years are vitally essential 
to safeguard America’s national capital resources and assure 
our future prosperity. They are works which we cannot af- 
ford not to do. 

For quick effect upon employment this winter we 
several kinds of work which will utilize standard equipment, 
which can be undertaken without extensive engineering plans, 
and which can therefore be completed in from three to four 
months after authorization. . . . For longer term possibilities, 
on which the planning and even a large part of the work 
could begin immediately, we have a great variety of non- 
Federal public works projects that have already been cleared 
by the Public Works Administration and are awaiting funds. 
Then there are three other great dreams of public improve 
the improvement 


need 


ments: a great transcontinental highway; 
of the housing conditions of the nation; and the conservation 
of our fundamental resources of soil and water through flood, 
drought and erosion control, and intelligent afforestation 

A public works program on some such basis as that dis- 
cussed could absorb the energies of all our people on a self- 
respecting basis in widespread economic activity. Confident, 
America does not sulk in its tent when it realizes 
The war on unemployment is 


self-reliant 
that there is work to be done. 
on and must continue until unemployment is vanquished. 


Today for November 17 
Works Administratior 


magazine 


Public 


—From an article in the 
for general publication by the 


Fay 
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Fort Wayne Plan for Penalty Specifications 


on Sidewalks and Driveways Is a Success 


By W. H. DROEGE 


Construction Materials Chemist, 
Department of Public Works. Fort Wayne, Ind. 


PROGRAM with the twofold purpose of eliminating 
A ruinous competition and insuring uniform quality 
of sidewalks and driveways throughout the city is 
contained in the Fort Wayne plan for applying penalty 
specifications to construction work on such improvements. 
This plan amounts to a fight against unscrupulous con- 
tractors who freeze out legitimate competition by offering 
below-cost bids and then make up for losses by cutting 
down specified thickness and weight and substituting in- 
ferior materials and careless workmanship for good con- 
struction. As such, the plan is in keeping with President 
Roosevelt’s national campaign for curbing unfair competi- 
tion. So successful has this Fort Wayne plan proved it- 
self after less than a year of operation, that it is now being 
proposed for adoption by cities and towns all over the 
country. 
The plan for 
work on private property, similar to that applied to street 


penalty specifications for construction 


paving and other public works, was instigated at a meeting 
last year between concrete contractors and the Fort Wayne 
Board of Public Works. At this meeting specifications 
were drawn up based on national standards for quality 
concrete work. To enforce these specifications, the city 
paving chemist was placed in charge of testing and inspect- 
ing all work. 


Permit Required 


Before any job can be undertaken the contractor must 
take out a permit over his signature and that of the proper- 
ty owner. In this permit the contractor agrees to conduct 
the work “in accordance with standard specifications for 


Tais Saboulorg 


such works on file in the office of the Board of Public 
Works, and subject to the inspection and approval of the 
Board. If permission is granted, he agrees to use all new 
materials in the construction of this work.” 

When a copy of the permit is sent to the city laboratory, 
an inspector goes to the job and takes samples of all mate. 
rials to be used. If samples of cement, sand, gravel and 
other materials are satisfactory, the contractor is advised 
of the proper mix and the maximum water allowed in mak- 
ing the concrete. The contractor may then proceed with 
the work. 


Tests After Inspection 


Seven days after the concrete is placed, the inspector 
returns and cuts cylinders from the finished concrete to 
test thickness and crushing strength. This is repeated at 
28 days, and three certified copies of test reports with com- 
ments are then issued—the original to the Board of Public 
Works, the others to the contractor and property owner. 


Deductions for Violations 


The property owner is then obliged to pay exactly what 
the job is worth, with definite allowances deducted if the 
work is not in accordance with city specifications. These 
deductions for violations run as follows: 

For deficiencies from 14-inch up to 1 inch, there are 
graduated reductions from 5 to 25 per cent of the total 
cost of the job. For tested crushing strengths from 2,500 
pounds down to 2,100 pounds, there are also graduated 
reductions from 5 to 25 per cent. 

With the possibility that 50 per cent of the total cost of 


THESE PHOTOGRAPHS TELL THE STORY OF BETTER SIDEWALKS IN FORT WAYNE, IND. 


1. The sign at the City Testing Laboratory and three sample cores from sidewalks, two for below specifications and one 


good sample 2 


jobs. 


The machine used to test the compressive strength of cores taken from new sidewalk and driveway 
3. Cutting cores from a newly completed sidewalk 


| — 


be exacted in the form of penalties, no con- 
\| risk violation of any of the specifications. As 
ence. no bids are offered below cost. 
\fter only a few months of operation, both property 
id contractors in Fort Wayne were satisfied that 
enalty specification plan is the best solution for 
: sublesome problem. The results of this program 
_ heen elimination of ruinous competition, better-satis- 
ustomers, uniformly good quality sidewalks and 
driveways. and a higher regard for the building trades. 
The plan is being carried out with a fine spirit of co- 
on. A sign is placed in the Fort Wayne testing 


owners 


operat: yn. 
laboratory Which says: 
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This Laboratory 
operated by the City of Fort Wayne under the 
direction of the Board of Public Works is NOT 
here to cause hardship on any contractor or 
material producer, but is here ta see that the 
Taxpayer gets “Dollar for Dollar” when he 
buys Public Construction Work. 


Without much added expense, similar plans may be 
established in any city in America. The added cost of 
such administration would in a short time be borne many 
times over in savings both to property owners and to con- 
tractors. 


Factory and Business Location 


the Key to City and Regional Planning 


HAT colossal and permanent harm is being done to 

community development by “housing enthusiasm 

allied with transport ingenuity,” and that the prob- 
lem cannot be solved without “national control of indus- 
trial localization,” is the thesis of a pamphlet published 
on October 29 by The New Fabian Research Bureau, of 
London.* The title of the pamphlet is “Transport, Town 
Development and Territorial Planning of Industry.” Its 
author is F. J. Osborn, Industrial Manager of Welwyn 
Garden City, England. The following are significant ex- 
cerpts from this challenging document, much of which, 
notwithstanding its English authorship and terminology, 
has obvious application to American conditions: 


Is There a “Law” of Town Growth? 


“Transport has come to be looked on as an end in itself, 
instead of an instrument for a purpose. A fire engine is an 
instrument, and one capable of elaboration; but because with 
the progress of technique we can make more powerful fire 
engines, we do not insist on having larger and larger fires in 
order to put them out. Yet no one thinks it odd, even if any 
one realizes it at all, that rapid transport creates larger towns 
so as to have further to take people to and from the places 
between which they divide their lives. 

“The plain fact is that the problems of transport and hous- 
ing cannot be satisfactorily solved until the general develop- 
ment of towns comes under planned control... . 

“It is time somebody debunked the ‘economic forces’ de- 
termining the present type of town growth. One of the big- 
gest forces making for this type of growth is the conviction, 
in the minds of the men who promote housing schemes, 
project railways, build roads and administer local government, 
that towns must, or simply that they will, grow in this par- 
ticular way. All these constructive activities require, at some 
state, authoritative impulse, or at least authoritative consent, 
and that they proceed upon certain lines, in almost all towns 
throughout the world, is due to the prevailing fashion in au- 
thoritative opinion, the root of which is everywhere the ob- 
servation that the same thing is happening everywhere else, 
and that therefore, even if it is not advantageous (which 
hardly any one is such a fool as to think) it must be at least 
iney table. . 


. . 
it seems obvious to me that the root cause of slums is an 
attempt to get into a town center more than it can hold. 


page 91 of this issue. 


Again I trace it back to a mystical respect for a ‘law’ of town 
growth that only exists in our own idealistic minds.” 


How Large Should a City Be? 


Mr. Osborn discusses at some length the desirability of 
limiting the size of cities. In his opinion: 

“There are, I consider, few real urban advantages that 
could not be given, by the organized use of modern resources, 
in a town of 50,000; and this is the basis for the view that 
50,000 is about the optimum size for an industrial-commercial- 
residential or an industrial-agricultural or an industrial-recrea 
tional town. For towns where the individual industrial units 
are on an exceptionally large scale, somewhat larger popu- 
lations may be necessary; but when the 50,000 mark is passed, 
the physical disadvantages grow very rapidly for most of the 
inhabitants 
all the year round and are earning their living in factories, 


certainly for those who have to live in the town 


offices, shops or services. 

“Before we can give any reality to planning, there must be 
some consensus of opinion on this question of the size of towns. 
1 am fully aware how abstract, unreal and remote the sub- 
ject seems to most practical people. Nevertheless, nothing 
can be done in town planning until this issue is tackled. It is 
a real, concrete and urgent isue. All planning is primarily 
fixing the quantitative relations of things, and secondly round- 
ing them off or tidying them up to satisfy an esthetic sense. 
How can you fix the right sizes of the central parts, which 
must in time be built around, unless you have some idea of 
the final size of the town? Unless you do find the right sizes 
for these things, a town is a permanent invalid, living an ex- 
pensive and painful life of major operations 
ings, slum clearance, excavations for tubes and so on—-and 


street widen- 


from a veterinary surgeon's point of view, a clear case for the 
lethal chamber. 

“It would be far better if planners, and their partisans, 
were divided, like the Lilliputians, into bitterly hostile groups, 
of Big-Townians and Little-Townians, Fifteen-thousanders and 
Hundred-thousanders, than that they should remain in their 
present bemused state of helpful purposelessness—like war- 
deners hoeing and watering the plant and wondering whether 
it is going to be a daisy or a hollyhock. 
briefly, for the town of 50.000. 
correct my estimate. 
ditions may vary. 


I have put the case, 
Quantitative argument may 
Special cases may vary: regional con- 
Our most carefully considered views may 


unless some public or authoritative 


be provisional. But 
preference on this matter can be created we are just flounder- 
ing around in the dark.” 


THE 


To Guide the Location of Industrial 
and Commercial Structures 
“Few people dispute the case for decentralization,” says 
Mr. Osborn, “but its technique and practical politics have 
never been worked out.” In his opinion, the key to town- 
erowth, and therefore to territorial planning, is the loca- 
warehouses and other industrial 


And he 


tion of factories, ofhces, 


and commercial buildings and developments. 


adds: 


“It is a key which can be turned. If you really want to 
correct or to control the development of towns, the way to do 
industrial commercial 
best. 


by 


it is to begin by guiding new and 


sociologically 
This involves but 
means impossible and one for which much of the data already 


structures towards the situations that are 


a study of some complexity, a study no 

exists. 
‘The 

National 


with the 


and urgent thing is the setting-up of a 
Siting Board, 
location of manufacturing 
and developm« nts 
Board would need to be of the 
in personnel and organization 


most important 
Industrial 
guiding the 


and Commercial charged 


duty of new 
industrial commercial 


The 


character 


businesses and 
throughout the 

strongest possible 
and should therefore consist of paid fuil-time members, main 
ly practical with knowledge (between them) 
of urban sociology and economics and of the trends of indus 
try Some of them will be territorial planners. 
but they should be planrers who approach the subject rather 
than from the architect- 


country. 


administrators, 
and commerce. 


from the sociological-economic angle 
enginecr-surveyor angle. eee 

“No existing liberty of the this 
procedure. We should merely transfer to a group of respon- 
sible publie-spirited, thoughtful and com- 
petent present are an unpredictable 
Among the forces are 


the most fantastic caprices of persons initiating new schemes. 


subject is menaced by 

eX hypothe $i 
decisions that at 

forces. 


wills 
wills 
resultant of economic economic 
For example, an enterprising adventurer may establish a fae- 
tory. in sheer exultant wrong-headedness, in some unpopulated 
district; has luck and is successful, a and i 
time a group of towns, may grow around the spot he chanced 
landlords will find themselves unexpectedly wealthy, 
themselves pushed out, and village maidens be- 
(via the typing office) instead of dairy- 
servants. And all because Mr. X, 
manag advice, decided on site B in preference 
to site A. Meanwhile the village of A continues to slumber 
in rural peace; its poor landowners hold on precariously at 
Bournemouth instead of alternating between Mayfair and the 
Mediterranean; the local himself instead of 
challeng for the America’s Cup; the rector grows 
roses instead of becoming a dean and writing best-sellers. As 
a direct result of wilful decision of an entrepreneur, 
which might so easily have gone the other way, all the people 
in the A finish up as characters in a depressing 
novel by John Cowper Powys, instead of in a cheerful one by 
P. Herbert. The fortunes of innumerable people are set- 
tled every day by decisions like this; but no one 
and bombards a Minister with questions of the wherefore of 
their fate 
Board need 
siting. by 


and if he town, 
upon, 
farmers find 
ladies 


come society 


maids or domestic over- 


riding his rer’s 


grocer shoots 


ring and 


one 


V illage of 


gets excited 


I suggest that considered siting by a competent 
handicapped relatively to this chancy 
putting it at the of the political sniper in 
Parliament. Obviously he will often be able to prove clearly 
that that might have lucky in- 
dividuals have been warded off by the But 
if the of fortunes 
is considered an planning, 


not be 
mercy 
fortunes descended upon 
Board’s decisions. 
unearned 
in any sphere whatever, is 


non-materialization conceivable 
injury, 


a total impossibility. 


Transport and Territerial Planning 


“Transport will undoubtedly come in the near future under 
a coordinated system. all parts of the country, analogous 
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to that established in the London region. Fr, 
of view expressed in this pamphlet, the guid 
of a national policy is simple. Transport shou! 
to, not a creative force in, national territoria] pla 
not for the head, with its eyes on the ground, t 
speed and slickness with which the legs are carry 
it doesn’t particularly want to go. The legs, in 
tion, should be at the service of the head. Plann 
deavor to reduce to an absolute minimum the rout 
the distance that people are compelled to tray 
house and work-place. That leaves room for a 
beneficial employment for the brains and initiative of «, 
enthusiasts for mobility. Let the time and money and rolli : 
stock and engines now consumed by the ‘daily-breader’ ,, 
the saved up for periodical holiday 
pleasure and experience. It would be more fun 
worker to go once round the world than 15.000 tim. 
Bethnal Green Station or the Mersey subway, and 
profitable and interesting for the transport experts, 
“I have not discussed the cost of planning, becaus: 
is negligible. Houses 
sewers will be built, and they will cost no more to | 
sensible place than in silly The only financia 
necessary to make is with regard to national subsidies. 
sidies are doubtless an unavoidable expedient. as thi 


‘commuter’ be urs for 


factories, offices, roads, bridges 


ones, 


} 


both for housing and for such town improvements as | 
arterial roads and central clearances. If, as is too painfully 
true, owing to ill-considered o; 
trollable development, have got into such an economic mes 
that they can’t get along without help from the national taxes 
subscribed by other towns and by rural districts, it is vita] 
that such subsidies shall not be so used as to enable 
towns to grow still further along the wrong lines that hav: 
created the need for State help. Vast expenditure on slum 
clearances and new roads may be a necessity to save London 
and other large towns from the penalties of their own folly. 
But when we have national planning, not a penny of Stat 
subsidy should go to any town that will not cooperate whole. 
heartedly in the State’s policy for the redistribution of indus. 
try and commerce in the collective interest. There will in- 
evitably be local resistances to planning. and towns will 
only too ready to plead financial hardship in being asked to 
foster certain kinds of development and to prohibit others? 
Housing and road fund subsidies may be a very useful instru- 
ment of national planning if used, not in proportion to local 
hardship, but in proportion to the progress made in getting 
out of the present urban muddle.” 


some of our towns, 


incor 


Garden City Attracts Light Industries 


HE enterprise of the municipality of Manchester, England, 

in establishing a garden- city suburb at Wythenshawe. on 

the outskirts of the city, is proving itself to be fully justified, 

and proving also that a garden city acts as a magnet to light 
industries. 

The 


I} August-September issue of Industrial Britain states 
that: 


Already six firms have 
buildings; some of 
manufacturing concerns, 


acquired leases, and have erected or are 
become established, and are 
employing hundreds of hands. Other firms 
conducting negotiations for A firm of pepper and ped r 
have acquired a 2%%4-acre site on which they will build a works a an 
It is hoped to begin manufacture in March or April next. A bis uit f 
tory is to be erected by a well-known Manchester firm of baker: 
anticipation of the development of the district, the London and 
Eastern Railway Co. have taken over additional land for the 
their goods yards. 

When built up as far as the city government consider advisal 
Wythenshawe industrial zone will be surrounded by a belt of | 
separate it from the residential parts. The burning of raw coal 
hibited, and plants will be driven by gas or electricity. 

Nearly six thousand houses have already been built in the dist: 
the municipality, in addition to many provided by private enterpris 
general developments in the way of the provision of shops, cht 
hotels and cinemas, etc., are progressing rapidly. 


them have already 


sites, 


extens 


as 
| 
| 
| 


Handling the Waste Collection Problem 
in Galveston, Texas 


Island City of Seawall Fame 


Trebles Its Population 


OCATED on an island connected with the mainland with Summer Visitors 
by a 2-mile causeway, Galveston has developed its 
natural resources of 25 miles of beach on the Gulf 
of Me xico and invites an influx of nearly 100,000 visitors = Vehicles handling about 1,200 pounds per load, while the 
over holidays and summer week-ends. For a city of only trucks haul 114-ton loads. The trucks and drays have 
53,000 population this means many problems of housing, wood bodies painted once each year; the floor boards are 
feeding. and disposing of the wastes of visitors and resi- of oak and the sides of pine. 
lents. The total area of the city of Galveston, which does : ; ; 
cara 7" ‘re island. is 81 1 : It is planned that each collection unit shall have approx- 
not incluc e the entire istan¢ , is 8% square miles, from imately the same amount of work to do per day, allowing 
shout 7 of which refuse is collected. Feeding and hous- cad 
for the length of haul, the type of unit, and the density of 
ing the visitors is the private problem of the many cafés, | uJation 
1 hotels of the city seemingly i ig fase a is supposed te 
restaurants and hotels of the city, and seemingly inmnumer- yy, completed in eight hours. If the collectors are able to 
able cabanas with cleverly devised garages care for the | imnlete their work earlier hey are free to quit for the 
ire tree to quit for the 
housing of the visitors and their automobiles. The city 4, 
: : . * day. The average haul from the entire collection area to 
itself must haul away and dispose of the refuse and has jycinerator is al 
ve sie the incinerator is about 114 miles after the unit is filled. 
developed a system which operates for about $75,600 a ¢ ee Rees a“ 
Collections are made twice a week in the residence section, 


aa or three times if possible in summer. Jn winter all col- 


lections are made three times a week. Throughout the 


Collection Equipment and Operation 
year the refuse is collected every day in the business see- 


Trucks, drays and trailers hauled by truck-tractors com- tion, including the hotels, restaurants, the beach section 
prise the collection equipment. There are eleven motor and provision houses. 
trucks in the fleet, including five Diamond T’s, two Macks, Each truck has a driver and two helpers, all of them 


one GMC, one Dodge, one International and one Chevro- collecting. On the drays the driver does the collecting. 
let. There is one GMC devoted to hauling paper, and the These units work in the west end of the city, where many 
two trailer units handle brush. There are ten horse-drawn of the streets are sandy and unimproved. They are able 


INSURING THE CLEANLY DISPOSAL OF HOUSEHOLD WASTES IN GALVESTON, TEXAS 
2. Each truck is thoroughly cleaned with hot water at the end of the day at 
4. This cannon is one of a pair, relics of 
They were ordered cleaned 


1. One of the fleet of collection trucks. 
the incinerator. 2. The twin-stack incinerator, showing the approach ramp. 
the days of Jean Lafitte, the pirate, turned up at the incinerator in December, 1932. 
and whitewashed, and now, on concrete mountings, silently guard the ramp at the incinerator 
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to collect about four loads a day. Each truck is held re- 
sponsible for its own route and must go back on its own 
time to pick up any missed calls. Complaints are received 
at the Health Office in City Hall and are relayed to the 
incinerator foreman, who has a rack of spindles, one for 
each truck, on which he files any messages for the driver, 
to whom the messages are handed when he delivers a load 
at the incinerator. The last truck to deliver its load to 
the incinerator in the afternoon is sent out to take care of 
any last-minute calls from householders. Naturally there 
is a healthy desire not to be the driver of the last truck. 

All collection units start out from the garage at the in- 
cinerator at 5.45 A.M., with the exception of the Beach 
truck, which starts out at 5 A.M. The truck drivers and 
the draymen are required to wash and grease their own 
trucks or wagons. Every time a truck goes to the munic- 
ipal garage for gas or oil the garage mechanic checks the 
tires, oil and greasing and reports delinquents to the main 
office in his regular daily report. An area under the 
dumping floor of the incinerator is used for washing the 
trucks and drays. It contains a drain and a hose for wash- 
ing down with hot water. 

\ 17-car galvanized iron garage located alongside the 
incinerator contains separate stalls for each of the trucks, 
with wire partitions between. Each stall has a separate 
door with an individual padlock, and there are three 
master keys. 

Galveston uses little coal, so there is practically no ash- 
disposal problem. All other wastes are collected mixed, 
and the collection cans are placed in the lot nearest the 
alley from which the collection is made. As about 95 per 
cent of Galveston has alleys, there is very little need for 
placing the cans on the curbs in front of the property. 


The Incinerator 

\ Thompson type incinerator with some alterations was 
Luilt by the city in 1926. It consists of two 40-ton-per- 
24-hour units connected to individual stacks. The units 
are of the Dutch-oven type with an upper and a lower 
combustion grate. The upper grate receives all the wet 
material and consists of a grating of 4-inch pipe carrying 
water and with spaces of about 15 inches between the 
pipes. The furnace itself is about 12 feet inside diam- 
eter, with the lower grate about 10 feet below the pipe 
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grating. This consists of stationary grate bars | 
and having 4-inch openings. 

The collection trucks drive up an earth ram, 

concrete retaining walls and through the single Py 
ing to one or the other of the double doors of th, 
Both doors are easily operated by hand, since they =. 
terweighted. One permits delivery to the upper ¢ and 
the other to the lower or dry-material grate. T) loads 
are not weighed, but the average weights of the |oade of 
the different collection units are used in preparing the 
weekly and monthly reports. 

There are regularly two men on the dumping floor and 
two men below pulling over the fire and clinkering. Clink 
ering is carried on constantly, and the fires are completely 
cleaned every night by the four men on the night shift. 
When the night or second eight-hour shift leaves, the plant 
is left under the care of a night watchman. 

In order to eliminate an annoying hammer or knock jn 
the upper pipe grate due to accumulation of steam, a smal! 
jet of water is constantly fed to the grate, and the waste 
water flows to an upright tank back of the incinerator for 
cooling. This supplies water for the washing of trucks 
and for the hot shower baths of the employees. An oil 
jet burner has been installed to permit the burning of wet 
material. About 1-barrel of Bunker C, a heavy fuel 
cil, is burning daily. The oil is sprayed over the lower 
fire by compressed air, and is heated by separate electric 
coils for each unit for greater effectiveness. 


There are three clinkering doors for each furnace. The 
stacks for the two furnaces are lined with fire-brick with 
an outer shell of concrete 18 inches thick and with a 4-inch 
air space between the two. A loop of light industrial rail- 
way track is laid out over the dump for the two side-dump 
cars, which are pushed out by hand after hand loading 
with the ash and tin cans from the furnaces. A pair of 
G-E 1,000-watt floodlights illuminate the dump. 

The incinerator cost $42,000, including $3,200 for the 
land. It is maintained in a cleanly and sightly condition 
by constant sweeping of the floors and painting of the con- 
crete with spent carbide and cement. A pair of 100- 
year-old cannon salvaged from the dump are mounted on 
the approach ramp to the incinerator, the initial effort to 


decorate and landscape the site. 


A Proposed Recreation Center 


N the October issue of the Bulletin of the Beaux-Arts In- 

stitute of Design, of New York, announcement is made of 

the judges’ findings in a competition for the design of a 
municipal recreation center. The project as presented to the 
students was: 

‘A city has obtained a square block in its slum district. 
The site has been cleared and a building is to be erected and 
the grounds developed for a recreation center. The center will 
be under the care and control of a Bureau of Recreation. 

“The purpose of this building is to provide: pastime and 
diversion for men, women and children of the slum district. 
Economy in the use of materials in the building, the arrange- 
ment of the grounds and the facility of maintenance and su- 
pervision should be given consideration. 

“Site: The plot is 200 feet by 400 feet with streets on all 
four sides—the longer sides facing the more important street. 

“Building: A building should utilize the minimum area of 
this plot, as outdoor playground space is an important factor. 
Public access should be through a main control on the ground 
floor. 

“Basement: Swimming pool with its necessary adjuncts; a 
men’s gymnasium with locker and toilet facilities: a women’s 


gymnasium with locker and toilet facilities; janitor’s quar- 
ters; mechanical equipment space; storage space. 

“First Floor: Public entrance and stair hall; control, su- 
pervision and field observation; auditorium with small stage; 
cafeteria—with kitchen (kitchen may be in basement) ; toilet 
facilities. 

“Second Floor: Sun rooms for men and women; toilets. 

“Out of Doors: Gymnasium for men; gymnasium for 
women; playground, wading pool and sand courts for chil- 
dren; athletic field. 

“Fixed dimensions for rooms, etc., have been omitted to 
give the student the greatest freedom in planning and to study 
the proper importance of size and relation of the various ele- 
ments.” 

Of the seventy drawings submitted, nine are reproduced in 
the Bulletin. First order of merit was accorded by the jury 
to the plan here reproduced. The critique stated: 

“The compliments of the jury are extended to E. V. Joln- 
son of Yale University, whose project exhibited a knowledge 
and a very careful detail study and presentation of the sub- 
ject matter, which resulted in a very practical solution to ‘he 
problem both in plan and elevation.” 
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When Service Pipes Freeze. 
How Will You Thaw Them* 


By REEVES J. NEWSOM 


President, Community Water Service Company. 
New York 


ITHIN the experience of most water-works opera- 
tors now active in this work, the problems result- 
frozen services and mains were most 
1917-18 and 1933-34. The obser- 


vations and conclusions presented in this article are based 


ing from 


acute in the winters of 


on a study of data and conditions in that northeasterly 
section of the United States bounded by the state of Penn- 
sylvania northerly to the Canadian line and easterly to 


the Atlantic Ocean. 


Comparing 1917-18 and 1933-34 
Weather 


In comparing those two periods and in seeking to an- 
alyze the causes of severe freeze-ups, it develops that cer- 
tain factors definitely contribute, though sometimes con- 
trariwise, to produce extremely trying and costly experi- 
ences such as many water-works plants passed through last 
winter, 

The primary factors may be listed, though not neces- 


sarily in the order of their importance, as follows: 


(a) The variation of the temperature from normal during 
December, January and February, and the distribution of 
that variation. 

(b) The amount of snowfall during these months, and 
again the distribution of that snowfall. 

(c) The amount of rainfall during the preceding months 
of September, October and November. 

(d) The degree of snow removal. 

(e) The amount and character of construction 
progress on roads during the winter. 


works in 


Thawing with Electricity 


ihe most rapid and economical method of thawing is by 
the use of electricity. The most commonly used form of 
electrical thawing is to get the local power company te 
mount transformers on trucks and to connect to existing 
The cost of this method is apt 
to be greater than the use of other types of equipment, 
but there was usually not time to get other equipment after 
In some cases in outlying districts 


power lines in the streets. 


the freeze-ups began. 
no power lines were available, and other methods had to 
be resorted to. Engine-driven generator sets especially 
designed for the purpose were occasionally available, but 
the modern welding outfit was found to have approx- 
range required for 
thawing services. and where these outfits were used for 
thawing mains two of them were used in parallel. 

\ third type of electrical equipment which is effective 
for short services where connections close together can be 


imately the voltage and amperage 


made is a small portable transformer with a capacity of 
about 150 amperes at 20 volts. In some plants a sur- 
prising number of services were successfully thawed with 
equipment of this type plugged into house wiring. 


Steam and Hot Water on Small 
Freeze-ups 


Where only a few frozen services were encountered 
where electricity was not available, or where it was jp. 
effective owing to rubber gasketed couplings. new lead 
substitute joints in the intervening main pipe, or lack of 
capacity to thaw copper services, steam and hot water were 
used, 

Steam is effectively used by generating it in a smal! 
portable boiler and feeding it under about 10 pounds pres. 
eure through a 14-inch copper tube or 3/16-inch block tin 
tubing. It is successful only in relatively short, straight 
pipes where the steam jet can be advanced against the ice 
as it melts. Where sharp bends are encountered and the 
tube cannot be advanced, the steam will not carry forward 
through the melted ice. Also, if the length of the service 
is too great, the steam condenses before reaching the end 
of the tube and is not effective. 
has the advantage of being handled and operated by one 
man. 

Hot water is in general more satisfactory than steam, 
though it requires two men to operate the equipment—one 
te push the tube into the pipe as the melting of the ice 
advances, and the other to operate the small force pump 
required. This method can be used on a longer service, 
and the hot water will carry farther beyond the end of the 
tubing when it meets an obstruction than does steam. 

Small sections of 4-inch main about 75 feet in length 
can be thawed by this method, and if * -inch iron pipe 
is substituted for the copper or tin tubing, the length that 
can be thawed can be approximately doubled. Where 
relatively new lead substitute joints are encountered, pre- 
venting the use of electricity, this becomes a valuable 
method of thawing mains. 


How Long Does It Take to Thaw? 


Experiences during the past winter indicate that the 
time required for thawing services by all three methods 
varied through a wide range. Where proper capacity was 
available for electric thawing, services were often thawed 
in from three to ten minutes and small mains in from one- 
half to two hours. Both hot water and steam thawing 
require considerably longer time than this. However, in 
many instances, because of lack of experience and pre- 
cedent, jobs of thawing both long services and mains wer 
attempted without adequate equipment, and as a result 
two or three hours were often spent on a service and ten 
or more hours on a main. 


This type of equipment 


Cost of Electric Thawing 


The cost of electric thawing was made up of many com- 
binations of charges. In cases 6f hook-ups with the local 
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ipany, the charge was sometimes a stated amount 


ie - or an hourly charge for all time and equipment 
ith or without a current charge. Welding outfits were 
both per service basis and an hourly charge for men 
ear equ pment. The cost commonly varied between $2.50 
nd $7.50 per service for electric thawing, and hot water 
4 steam also came within this range. A common charge 
for welding outfits was $4.00 per hour, although it varied 


» $2.50 to $7.50 per hour. 


Difficulties Encountered When Using 
Electricity 


One of the principal difficulties encountered in thawing 
by electricity is the occasional inability to get a closed 
yeuit that will carry sufficient current to produce the 
required heat. The most common cause of this type of 
trouble is the presence of lead substitute joints in the sec- 
non of main between the frozen service and whatever point 
‘s used for the second connection. The weight of evidence 
from past experience appears to show that new lead sub- 
stitute joints definitely will not carry sufficient current for 
thawing. Depending somewhat upon the character of the 
water, joints of this type, in about five years, by corrosion 
f the iron in the bell and the material itself, will have 
formed a contact that will carry electricity. This contact 
is somewhat fragile, however, and if too large an amper- 
age is forced through it, it may burn through and break 
the circuit, after which other means than electricity will 
have to be used. To avoid this, it is necessary to keep the 
emperage below 200 or even 150 and keep the current on 
for the required extra time. Rubber bushed repair coup- 
lings are another reason for being unable to get a closed 
electric circuit, and except in rare instances time does not 
seem to produce a satisfactory current-carrying contact 
unless much higher voltage is available than is needed for 
ordinary thawing work. 

Failure to ascertain that there is no other path for the 
current to take may lead to failure in thawing though 
the ammeter indicates that the proper amount of current 
is flowing. In some cases the current has taken a path 
through the house wiring and has heated the small wires, 
and BX cable carrying them, hot enough to set the house 
sfire. It is not sufficient merely to detach the ground wire 
that is customarily found near the cellar wall, since other 
ground connections may be present elsewhere, and a com- 
plete disconnection of the piping system by removal of a 
hitting or the meter is the only safe course. 

Another trouble sometimes arises due to a poor contact 
at some joint in the main, and so much current goes 
through a small area that the jointing material is melted 
out and a water leak results. Bad tastes and odors in the 
water after thawing are frequently encountered. Where 
lead substitute joints are in the circuit, the taste may be 
like sulphur, but tastes have also been reported where the 
joints are of lead. Dirty water apparently resulting from 
loosened tuberculation has been noted. This is more apt 
to occur where a-c current is used, for a perceptible vibra- 
tion results from the cycle reversal of direction of the 
current flow. 


Knowledge of Electricity a Great Help 


The thawing of services and mains by the use of elec- 
tricity will be more uniformly successful if water-works 
operators will bear in mind the fundamental characteristics 
of current flow and energy transference. Amperage is the 
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ineasure of quantity of current flowing and is the most im- 
portant element to consider, because, on the one hand, the 
heating effect desired is principally dependent upon the 
flow of a sufficient number of amperes of current and, on 
the other hand, damage to joints and pipe is caused by 
loo great an amperage. Voltage is the measure of electric 
pressure which is driving the current through the pipe. 
Voltage is therefore important only because of the am- 
perage which it will force through the resistance of the 


pipe and joints. Ohms are a measure of resistance which 
is electric friction. The relation between the three is ex- 
pressed as Voltage equals Amperage times Ohms. Thus, 


ihe greater the resistance, the greater must be the electric 


pressure to force through a given amount of current. 


Resistance, therefore, if it be in the joints, is a detri- 


ment to current flow and to thawing. But the resistance 
of the material of the pipe to be thawed is useful in thaw- 
ing, for ultimately it is the heat produced which melts the 
ice, and the greater the resistance, the greater the heat pro- 


duced by a given amount of current. 

The transference of electric energy into heat in a con- 
cuctor takes place according to a law first stated by James 
Joule, an English physicist. According to this law, the 
heat produced is directly proportional to the resistance of 


the conductor, the square of the amount of current and 
time the current is flowing. Thus it will be seen that a 


material which is a poor conductor and offers greater re- 
sistance to current flow will get hotter than one which is 
a good conductor. Also, a relatively small increase in 


amperage will greatly increase the heat produced, since 
the variation is as the square of the amperage increment. 

It would appear from this law that any diflicult job 
of thawing could be done by merely continuing the cur- 
rent flow for a long period, and to some extent this is 
true, but it must be remembered that the heat produced in 
the pipe is immediately dissipated by the ice inside and 
the cold soil on the outside. Therefore, for any rate of 
heat production there is a point reached where the heat is 


dissipated as fast as produced, and if in a reasonable time 
the pipe line is not thawed, it is safe to conclude that too 
much of the heat is being lost through the soil and mere 
continuance of this condition for a longer time will not be 
successful, and that more heat must be provided. As the 
resistance of the pipe cannot be controlled, increased am- 
perage is needed. And again, as the pipe resistance re- 
mains constant, additional amperage can be gotten only by 


increasing the electrical pressure or voltage. 

As a result of this law of Joule’s, it can be seen that a 
copper pipe, being a good conductor, can be heated only 
by passing a considerable amperage through it, and for 


« longer time than in the case of other materials that ar 
rot such good conductors. The resistance of the various 
metals used for water pipes is relatively, using copper as 
1: steel, 7; wrought iron, 9; lead, 12; and cast iron, 73. 
As copper has 1/7 to 1/9 the resistance of steel and iron 
and 1/12 that of lead, it is necessary to use at least twice 


the amperage and approximately twice as long a time in 
order to thaw the same length of service pipe of the other 


materials. 

Experience has shown that from 200 to 400 amperes, 
varying with the diameter, will thaw iron, steel or lead 
services in from three to ten minutes. Depending upon 
the character of the connections, the type of joints in the 
mains and other elements of resistance, the voltage neces- 
sary to force through such a current flow will vary from 


{ror 


10 to about 60 volts. To thaw mains, amperages of from 
400 to 700 are apt to be required. Fortunately, in view 
of the larger area of metal in these pipes, cast iron has 
high resistance to current flow, else it would be impos- 
sible to produce sufficient heat with any practical portable 
apparatus. 

To produce a current of 400 amperes at 60 volts re- 
quires about a 25 kw generator, although one with a capac- 
ity of 30 kw is better. 
should have a rated capacity of at least 50 per cent more 


The gasoline engine driving it 


to be able to sustain the output for several hours in the 
case of dificult main pipe thawing. 


Current Practice When Main Line 
Current Is Used 


If current is taken from the 2,300-volt lines of the local 
power company and stepped down to 110 volts, the trans- 
former should have at least a total of 75 kva of capacity 
if mains are to be thawed, because it is occasionally neces- 
sary to use higher amperages than the averages stated and 
to maintain the current flow for several hours. A 25-kva 
transformer is usually ample for the thawing of services. 
It has been observed that a-c current is more effective than 
d-c in thawing, because the vibration set up by the former 
is of material aid, since the necessary small amount of 


ress in England are concerning themselves—too late in 

many cases—to prevent the disfigurement of their charm- 
ing rural regions with roadside atrocities such as are all too 
common in America. This shabby “ribbon development,” as 
it has come to be known in Great Britain, is the subject of 
the satiric cartoon by F. D. Bedford, reproduced from a Lon- 
don magazine, The Builder. In an article accompanying the 
cartoon it is stated that: 


yee planners and other friends of orderly civic prog- 


“To mitigate the evil of these continuous, untidily built 
roadsides, without cohesion or foresight, stretching for miles 
and miles, disfiguring to the countryside and obstructing the 
use of the roads from the purpose for which they were in- 
tended, there are three primary needs: more coordinated ad- 
ministration in the public authorities controlling matters, a 
more direct architectural control over the situation and char- 
acter of buildings, and more security for human life. To 
effect this, the roadside should be secured from building ex- 
cept on a controlled basis. For what is needed is the con- 
struction of new side roads, stretching some way back, as a 
means of access to new houses, and, from the traffic point of 
view, the immediate limiting of speed in built-up areas until 
steps have been taken to stop ribbon development. It has not 
been sufficiently recognized by the public, as pointed out in 
a pamphlet issued by the Oxford Preservation Trust and the 
Cambridge Preservation Society, that ribbon development is a 
principal cause of the slaughter on the roads. This may in 
part be attributed to the lack of coordination between the 
Ministry of Transport and the Ministry of Health, so that the 
evil has been disregarded. For so long as it is cheaper and 
easier to build houses on existing roads than to create side 
roads as the means of access to them, the evil will continue, 
as road charges are thus avoided. But this advantage will not 
accrue to the householders, for the ultimate cost of providing 
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Disfiguring the English Countryside 


melting near the pipe surface takes place with 
ably less amount of actual temperature rise jn | pe 
Don’t Rely on Mild Winters—Pre). 

for the Worst 


It is to be hoped that water-works operator. 
more to heart the lessons learned during the , 
and will not again be lulled into a feeling of fa| 
if such conditions are not met with again in 
winter or two. The delay caused by gathering 
sary equipment is both costly and undesirab|; 
viewpoint of giving good service. 


ill take 
Winter 


Security 


e neces. 
om the 
Furtherm: re. son 
thought should be given to standardization of m thods of 
charging consumers for thawing services. At present tom 
is the greatest possible variation in this respect and many 
water departments and companies have not been cons 
in their individual practice. Before another such Winter 
arrives, thawing equipment should be purchased or def. 
nitely located and arranged for, and each plant should 
have its organization trained in the work so that the delay 
and confusion experienced last winter will be eliminated. 
and rules and regulations should be redrawn to provide 
for whatever method is decided upon for defraying 4} 


cost of the work. 


tent 
Istent 
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From a paper presented before the American VY ater 


public services, gas, water and electricity, for ribbon develop. 
ment is much greater than if the same number of people were 
housed in ‘satellite’ towns.” 
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Municipal Utility Plays Santa Claus 


By BRUCE B. WATTS 


Superintendent, Light and Water Department, Bloomfield, Lowa 


municipal ownership of its utilities in 1892, when a 

direct-current, steam-driven light plant was pur- 
chased from the Bloomfield Light Company. That pur- 
chase was financed by a $14,000 bond issue. The same 
year a municipal water system was inaugurated, consisting 
of about ten blocks of water mains, an elevated tank, a 
surface reservoir and a 300-foot well. 

From their beginning, Bloomfield’s utilities have risen 
to an enviable position among municipalities. The mu- 
nicipal light plant has been the “gold mine” which has 
enabled this southeastern Iowa county-seat to add $118.- 
529.78 in municipal improvements, all paid for, and at 
the same time reduce the city tax levy to one of the lowest 
figures in the state and provide light and power at bar- 


B: IMFIELD, a city of 2,300 population, entered 


gain prices. 
History of the Light Plant 


Let us review the progress of the municipal light plant 
in detail. Shortly after the turn of the century, larger 
equipment was installed in 


$6.000. 


During the 


indebtedness has been reduced to 


year 1933, 114,000 kilowatt-hours were furnished for 
street lighting for which no charge was made. If this 


service had been paid directly by the taxpayers, it would 
have meant an 8-mill levy. In 1924, the city tax levy 
was 59 mills. In 1933, this levy had been reduced to 29 
mills. In December, 1932, the light plant essayed the role 
of Santa Claus and presented its local patrons with re- 
ceipted December light, power and heat bills. The Christ- 
mas gift was worth over $3,000 to Bloomfield customers 


of the light plant. 
No Indebtedness on Light Plant 


There is no indebtedness against the present plant or 
any other municipal improvement that has been made 
within the last decade. All costs have been met from the 
current city funds. 1927, $121,609.9] 
transferred from the light fund to other city funds for 
improvements, as follows: 


Since has been 


the plant at various inter- 
vals until 1919, when the 
entire city was re-wired for 
alternating current. Two 
Corliss steam engines were 
installed, direct-connected to 
the alternators. 

By 1924, the boilers were 
becoming inadequate to take 


care of the increasing load, 


An Enviable Record 


Reduction in total bonded indebtedness of 
$95,049.00, addition of civic improvements 
totaling $118,529.78, and a cash balance in- 
crease of $6,499.42, or a total gain of $220,- 
079.14, comprises, in brief, the record of 
achievement of municipally owned utilities in 
Bloomfield, lowa, during the last eight years. 


1927 . $ 1,800.00 
16,000.00 
1929 18,500.00 
1930 . 16,200.00 
1931 32,000.00 
1932 6,200.00 
1933 13,950.00 
1934 16,959.9] 
Total $121,609.91 
Plant output in- 
creased from 220.000. kilo- 
watt-hours in 1920 to 1,190,- 
500 kilowatt-hours in 1933. 


and city authorities faced a 

perplexing problem. These alternatives faced the coun- 
cil members—a_ bond for the installation of new 
boilers, purchase of current from some high line concern, 
or installation of diesel engine equipment. After consid- 
erable cogitation, the Council decided to purchase two 
Fairbanks-Morse diesel engines on the rental payment 
plan, without a bond issue. That decision began a new 
era in Bloomfield’s utilities, as evidenced by the gain in 
the city’s finances. 

The two diesel engines, of 200 and 300 horsepower, 
were started in service in 1925, and the steam plant 
passed into history. At the time of purchase, city authori- 
ties were told that the diesel equipment could be paid for 
in three years by the saving in operation costs between 
steam and oil. That promise was fulfilled in eighteen 
months, when the light fund had accumulated enough sur- 
plus to pay the balance on the engines. This record 
prompted the city authorities to add a third Fairbanks 
Morse unit of 240 horsepower. This was paid for out 
of earnings in less than a year. Three units had been 
purchased and paid for in less than three years. 


issue 


The Christmas Present to Consumers 


There is no city bond levy, for all general obligation 
bonds are met from earnings of the plant. The total city 


Bloomfield has no industrial 
load, necessitating concentration on the domestic load. 
With a net rate of 2.7 cents per kilowatt-hour for domes- 
tice heat and refrigeration, over 100 electric ranges and 
about 125 electric refrigerators have been added to the 
lines. The rate for commercial and domestic lighting runs 
from 5.4 


from 7.2 cents to 3.6 cents. Power rates vary 


cents to 1.8 cents. 
Imhoff Tank Sewage Plant Built 


Sewage treatment is another problem solved by Bloom- 
field officials. Prior to 1930. city sewage was dis harged 
through two septic tanks, fast becoming inadequate for the 
increased load. Following a careful survey, the decision 
was reached to construct a modern sewage plant about a 
mile from the city, two acres of land being purchased as 
the site. The plant consists of a double-hopper Imhoff 
tank discharging the clarified sewage through cast iron 
pipe lines and nozzles onto a trickling filter. The effluent 


from the trickling filter flows through a secondary settling 
tank, which is circular in shape and has a conical bottom. 
The sludge is pumped back to the digestion chamber of 
the Imhoff tank by a Nash self-priming centrifugal pump 
located in a small pump house adjacent to the dosing 
tank. The effluent from the secondary tank flows to a 
concrete bulkhead located on a nearby creek. 


In addition 
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1. One of the new gravel-packed wells with turbine type pumps. 
4. Exterior of the new water plant. 
panel in the water plant. 6. The operating floor, showing one uncompleted filter and the mixing unit. 7. The laboratory 


in the basement of the water plant. 3. The pump room, 


to the plant there are two raw-sewage lift stations with 
connecting pipe lines. One lift station is equipped with 
two 200 gpm Fairbanks-Morse pumps, and the other with 
two 50 gpm pumps of the same make. Both are hori- 
zontal, direct-connected to automatic-controlled 
The total cost of this improvement was $45,463.32. 
paid entirely from available funds on hand. 


motors. 
It was 


The New Shallow Well Water Supply 


The most recent addition to Bloomfield’s municipal im- 
provements is the shallow well system, completed this sum- 
Until this year the city’s water supply was obtained 
1,800-foot well, drilled in 1900. Water from 
this deep well contained 1,070 ppm total hardness and 2.5 
ppm iron. It was not satisfactory, as the following sched- 
ule of per capita consumption reveals. This schedule also 
shows the results of 100 per cent metering. 


mer. 
from an 


1926 
60% metered 
29,968,400 


1930 
100% metered 


Total gallons pumped : 19,163,500 


Gallons pumped per capita pe r day..... 36 23 
$3,973.13 $4,598.24 
Revenue per 1,000 gallons.............. 134 .24 


The same rate was in effect during both years. 


In the summer of 1932 test holes were sunk in the Fox 
Creek valley, about a mile north of the city, to determine 
the feasibility of shallow wells. It was found that the 


valley contained extensive sand and gravel strata that 
should yield an adequate supply of water with a total 
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2. The power-supply motor starters and contro] panel 
5. The indicating control 


hardness of 201 ppm and about 10 ppm iron. Two wells 
of the gravel pack type were drilled to a depth of 40 feet. 
Each well was equipped with a Peerless turbine type pump 
to pump to the aerator of the new plant to be constructed 
near the light plant. An 8-inch pipe line was laid to the 
plant site, and a transmission line was built with remote 
control circuits to operate the pumps from the plant. Most 
of this work was done as a PWA project, with a grant of 
$3,200. The remaining cost was met with cash on hand. 

The plant was constructed this year as a PWA project, 
on which a grant of $5,000 was made. It was built on a 
city-owned lot across the street from the light plant and 
consists of a two-story building 27 x 30 feet, with base- 
ment, settling tank and clear-water reservoir. At the pres- 
ent time the plant is used only for iron removal by aera- 
tion, settling and filtration, without the addition of chem- 
icals. It was designed, however, for the addition of chem- 
icals in the future, as well as softening. 


Aeration and Filtration 


The pumps at the wells bring the water to the aerator. 
whence it flows through the entire plant by gravity. The 
aerator is of the pan type, screened in, and is mounted on 
top of the settling basin. Tests show a carbon dioxide 
reduction from 63.3 ppm to 36.9 ppm by aeration. }rom 
the aerator the water goes into a rapid mixing box which 
was designed for a mechanical mixer in the future. The 
next step is a slow mixing chamber, to be equipped with 
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s, The settling basin has a retention period 
J elve hours at the present rate of pumping and 
anatrected with inlet and outlet weirs and baffle-wall 
1 the flow. The bottom is divided into four 
th stand-operated valves to drain thé sludge to 
he cowl Two 8- x 10-foot rapid sand filters were built; 
aly one. however, has been equipped at the present time. 


lengt 


hot pers 


The filter equipment consists of manually operated 
Simplex rate-of-flow controllers and Simplex loss- 
o{-head gage. From the filter the water flows to a 100,000- 
allon clear-water reservoir located underground at the 
rear of the building and under the filters. The filter-wash 
pump and high-lift pumps are located in the basement of 
the building and have submerged suctions under normal 
operating conditions. Two 250-gpm high-lift pumps were 
moved over from the old plant, and a new 100-gpm high- 
lift pump and a 1,500-gpm wash pump were installed, all 
Fairbanks-Morse. The discharge from the plant is metered 
through a National turbine type meter as it goes to the 
distribution system and 50,000-gallon elevated tank. 


valves. 


Indicating Control System 


In order to eliminate additional operating labor, an in- 
dicating control system was installed whereby the light 
plant operator across the street could operate both plants. 
\n indicating control panel is located in the light plant 
building, which shows the depth of water in the clear- 
water reservoir, the flow of water into and out of the plant, 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER PLANT AT 


2. The closed cooling water circulating pumps and heat exchanger for the diesel engines. 


1. Exterior of the plant. 


DECEMBER, 


for 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 


1926 

891.94 
28,158.00 
101,049.94 


4,437.54 


Outstanding bonds and warrants $ } 
Due on engines 
Total indebtedness 
Cash balance Jan. | 

Corporation tax levy ) mills 

lop lighting rate 1] 7.20 


None 
6,000.00 
51.936.96 


29 mills 


GAIN DURING EIGHT-YEAR 


Reduction in total indebtedness 
treatment plant 

Diesel unit for power plant 
Power plant equipment 10,000.00 
Water plant and well system 37,556.91 
Additions to water system 4,509.55 
Additional cash balance 6,499.52 


PERIOD 
$95,049.94 
45,163.52 
21.000,00 


Sewage 


Total gain $220,079.24 


and the maximum height of water in the settling basin and 
elevated tank. The high-lift pumps are also controlled 
from this point, as are also the well pumps a mile from 
the city. A duplicate of this panel is located on the op- 
erating floor of the water plant, making a two-point con- 
trol and indication of the plant operation. A small lab- 
oratory is being equipped on the operating floor, which 
also has space for chemical machines and other future 
equipment. A reduction to 0.4 ppm iron is obtained by 
this plant without any chemical application. The total 
cost of the plant was $19,906.83 and was paid with funds 
on hand. 

CWA labor was used last winter to add 
mains to the distribution system. 
this work amounted to $4,509.55, 


1.500 feet of 
The cost of material for 


BLOOMFIELD 


2. The indicating control 


panel in the light plant. 


4. Engine room of the power plant, showing the 200-, 240- and 


300-hp diesel units 


| 
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Bookkeeping 

Each of the three utilities is operated independently of 
the others so far as operating costs and receipts are con- 
cerned. Water and electricity are sold to the other de- 
partments on the regular rate schedules, and labor is 
The only free service is 
No tax 


segregated to the proper utility. 
for street lighting and water for fire hydrants. 
levy or charge is made for either of these services. 


ROM an abandoned water storage reservoir, the city 

of Albany, N. Y., has developed a municipal sta- 
dium which ranks in size high among the largest 
municipal stadia in this country. An 18-foot embankment 
surrounding the old reservoir provided a natural amphi- 
theater for the building of this stadium. The athletic 
field, exclusive of the embankment, is 705 feet long by 
370 feet wide. The total area of the stadium covers 914 
acres, 

The athletic field includes two football gridirons, a 
baseball diamond, a quarter-mile track, and a 220-yard 
straightaway. The tracks are 30 feet wide in the home- 
stretch and 20 feet wide on the far side and are con- 
structed of 2 feet of sand upon which is 18 inches of 
gravel, then another foot of sand, 18 inches of rough 
cinders, and a specially prepared top layer of 6 inches 
of clay and cinders. In addition to the tracks there are 
special fields for discus, javelin, shot put, pole vault, high 
and broad jumps. There are also two field-hockey fields 
and two handball courts. 

The stadium adjoins a recreation park which includes 
tennis courts and children’s playgrounds. In this park it 
is planned to build a clubhouse for all the stadium ath- 
letic activities. 

On part of the 18-foot embankment surrounding the ath- 
letic fields are three concrete bleachers. The two bleach- 
ers opposite the football field are each 250 feet long with 
The third bleacher, built back of the 


13 rows of seats. 


Albany’s New Municipal Stadium 


Emergency Relief Project Converts Abandoned 
Reservoir Into Spacious Recreation Area 


By E. D. GREENMAN 


Assistant Director, Conference of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials of the State of New York 


ALBANY’S 9%4-ACRE MUNICIPAL STADIUM 


for DECEMBER, 1934 


During the last two years the city has bee 
county warrants, as an investment and to « ilat 
circulation of money in the community. 


$12.000 has been invested in these at one tiny. "7 
Further evidence of the success of these y) <i 
fact that the same city administration has }y lice ‘ 

the last ten years and at the last municipal ele:jion 4) 


were no other candidates in the field. 


baseball diamond, is about 300 feet long. These will ac. 
commodate 8,000 spectators, with ample space left for ad- 
ditional temporary or permanent bleachers with a seating 
capacity of over 10,000. The unused portion of the em 
bankment has been planted with 6,000 shrubs and bushes 
provided by the Department of Parks, which has adminis. 
trative control of the stadium. 

There are three entrances for spectators cut through the 
embankment, each from a separate and adjoining street, 
and one entrance from the park and clubhouse for the use 
of contestants. The entrances are imposing archways 
built of veneer brick with six ticket windows for each gate- 
way. On each gate is a large flagpole, on top of which 
is a 2-foot design, one representing a football player, one 
a baseball player, and one a discus thrower. The gateways 
have been dedicated, one to veterans of the Civil War, 
one to Spanish war veterans, and one to veterans of the 
World War, so designated by bronze plaques. 

The stadium is centrally located well within the city 
limits and only slightly north of the geographical center 
of the city. The work was undertaken as a TERA proj- 
ect, and the cost of construction was $150,000. Using the 
natural outline of the old reservoir for this purpose great- 
ly reduced the cost of construction. However, the im- 
pervious bed of the old reservoir made it necessary to 
provide a special drainage system, which required the us 
cf 6,000 feet of 6-inch tile drain and 650 feet of 12-inch 


pipe. 
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tITICISM sometimes voiced, that city planning 
iorts stress grandiose schemes to the exclusion of 
nor improvements realizable promptly at small 
cost, is not applicable to the document from which these 
two illustrations are reproduced. This is the “Lynch- 
burg City Plan,” presented this fall by the City Planning 


Visualizing Traffie Safety Needs 


into projects that can be carried out on a year-to-year 
basis. 

“We wish to point out here that adherence to the City 
Plan does not mean extravagant expenditures but only 
making necessary and proper expenditures at the most 
favorable time. 


JOB AT INTERSECTION OF TWO MAIN THOROUGHFARES 
Such conditions are dangerous and impede smooth flow of traffic 


BLIND CORNERS ARE 


A MENACE AS SERIOUS AS RAILROAD GRADE CROSSINGS 


Gradually and consistently these hazards should be eliminated to provide an unobstructed view for safe driving 


Commission to the City Council of Lynchburg, Va. The 
report suggests also, of course, many major improve- 
ments, but urges a conservative method of budgeting. 
Here are the concluding paragraphs of this pamphlet: 
“The commission is strongly of the opinion that the 
City Plan should be definitely connected with the annual 
budget and suggests that the Commission be consulted on 
all future budgets in order that the City Plan can be split 


“Complete cooperation between the Council, the City 
Administration, and the Planning Commission is the one 
method by which Lynchburg will receive the full measure 
of good from its city planning efforts. 

“The Planning Commission has no desire to assume any 
of the proper functions of the Council or of the Adminis- 
tration but urges that no improvement of any kind be 
made without consideration of the City Plan.” 
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Status of Employment 


Among Municipal Engineer: 


The Effect of the Depression 
on the Compensation and Employment of Engineers 
in Public Service 


By ARTHUR RICHARDS 


Research Engineer, New Jersey Taxpayers Association 


HE accompanying chart shows the status of employ- 

ment among engineers engaged in municipal work 

for the years 1927 to 1933, with 1932 and 1933 
divided into three-month periods to show the slight sea- 
sonal changes. Each year is based on a peak-year index 
of 100 per cent, and the curves have been designed in such 
manner in order to show the comparative trends of employ- 
ment which have occurred in each branch of public service 
and in each kind of work prior to and during the depres- 
ston. 

Ihe peak year for street improvements, as shown by 
Curve A, was in 1927, and by January 1, 1932, the em- 
ployment index for this kind of work had dropped to 68; 
while the peak year for sewerage improvements, as shown 
Ly Curve D, was in 1929, and by January 1, 1932, the 
employment index had dropped only to 95.5. An as- 
sumption which could be drawn from these two curves 
would be: The far-reaching effects of the depression were 
pot apparent in 1930, and work was continued during 1930 
and 1931 in sewerage construction. In normal times street 
improvements would be made after the sewer construction 
had been completed, but in 1931 it was evident that the 
cepression was gaining rapid headway and because of this 
fact the street improvements were not made and all paving 
work was greatly curtailed. The conclusion to be de- 
rived, therefore, is that a large amount of street-paving 
construction will be started as soon as the revival of gen- 
eral business begins, but that new sewer construction will 
lag to some extent. 

It will be noted that Curves B and C drop in line with 
Curve A, and as these three curves include 56.3 per cent 
of all engineers engaged in municipal work, it is quite 
apparent that if extensive construction is begun on street 
improvements, it will have a marked effect on reducing the 
number of unemployed engineers. 

Other comparisons can be made from the various curves, 
and more or less definite conclusions can be reached as to 
which kinds of work will offer the best opportunities for 
employment in the coming period of expansion. The pros- 
pect for a rapid recovery of employment in municipal en- 
cineering is not so good, as budgets for this year’s expendi- 
tures include very little for new construction; special as- 
sessment work has decreased to about 10 per cent of what 
it was in 1927; there is little likelihood of citizens peti- 
tioning for new improvements; and bond issues for capital 
expenditures, even if approved, require considerable time 
for negotiation. 

As shown by Curve K, by April 1, 1933, 44 per cent of 
the engineers employed by cities in 1927 had lost their 
positions, and it is estimated that 48 per cent of them were 
not employed at the end of 1933. 
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STATUS OF EMPLOYMENT AMONG ENGINEERS 
ENGAGED IN MUNICIPAL WORK, 1927-1933 
Kind of work: A, Street Improvements; B, Inspection; C, 
Surveys; D, Sewerage; G, Water; H, Administration; |, 
Bridges; J, City Planning; K, Summary 
The data in this chart include 120 of the largest cities in 
all the states. The peak year for engineers engaged in 
street improvements was in 1928, as shown by Curve A. 
During 1931, 82.5 per cent of these engineers held their 
positions, while on April 1, 1932, the percentage had 
dropped to 59.5, and on April 1, 1933, only 55.5 per cent 
of them were still employed on this kind of work. Th 
peak year for all the engineers was in 1927, as shown 
by Curve K, and it is estimated that only 52 per cent of 
those who were employed in 1927 were still employed at 


the end of 1933 


New Officers and Board 
of A. M. A. 


a a P. CAPES, Executive Secretary of the New York Stat 
Conference of Mayors, Albany, N. Y., was elected President of the 
American Municipal Association, closing its eleventh annua! con 
vention at Judson Court, University of Chicago, on October 27. Mayor 
Daniel W. Hoan of Milwaukee, President of the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, was chosen Vice-President. Paul V. Betters is Executive 
Director of the Association, which has its headquarters in Chicago 
Members of the new Executive Board elected at the meeting include: 
Morton L. Wallerstein, Executive Secretary, League of Virginia Mv- 
nicipalities, Richmond, Va.; Harold Smith, past President of the As« 
ciation, Ann Arbor, Mich.; John W. Kapp, Jr., President, Illinois Mu 
nicipal League, Springfield, Ill.; Andrew Joyner, President, North Caro- 
lina League of Municipalities, Greensboro, N. C.; and Frank C. Higgi0- 
botham, Secretary, Oklahoma Municipal League, Norman, Okla. 
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Cumulative Maintenance Pays 


Temporary Expedients Are W orthless—Maintenance 
Should Improve the Street Surface 


By BERNARD E. GRAY 
Chief Highway Engineer, The Asphalt Institute 


\ this article it is particularly desired to discuss the 
maintenance of that large mileage of roads and streets 
found in every city and village, including both devel- 

oped residential areas and the newly developed sections on 
the outskirts. This group includes, first, such streets as 
have been but recently laid out, where only one or two 
houses have been constructed and where an effort is being 
made to maintain traffic over the natural soils; second, 
those streets, also residential in character, where light sur- 
faces of gravel, macadam, cinders and other materials have 
been placed to provide year-round service; third, streets 
where these same types of foundations have been surface- 
treated or where light penetration macadam surfaces have 
been placed; and, finally, thin sheet asphalts or asphaltic 
concrete surfaces which are in various stages of repair. 


Can You Do for a Quarter What You 
Used to Do for a Dollar? 


Somebody once said that the successful farmer was one 
who made two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before, but today the successful public official is the man 
who can do for twenty-five to fifty cents what he formerly 
did for one dollar. Every city is working under a very 
limited budget, with new construction practically non- 
existent, except so far as funds are received from outside 
sources, and even ordinary maintenance is carried on with 
the greatest difficulty. This state of limited finances is not 
2 temporary condition due to the depression, but is one 
which has been on the way for many years and which will 
persist far into the future. Accordingly, maintenance op- 
erations should be considered not as a temporary proposi- 
tion to keep the surface intact until such time as construc- 
tion funds are available, but as stage construction, so that 
as the years go by there will be accumulated value in 
building up durable surfaces which will last a long time. 


Reshape for Economy 


Accordingly, all untreated surfaces should be main- 
tained, first, with a view to establishing proper profiles 
and cross-sections, with provision for proper drainage, 
and then the addition of selected material so as to produce 
a stabilized foundation. Many such streets at present are 
entirely out of shape and there is too often a tendency to 
make repairs by patching pot-holes rather than by com- 
plete reconstruction of the street. It is usually cheaper, 
and also much better, to completely scarify such streets, 
reshape and recompact rather than to carry on patching 
operations. The surface having been so scarified and re- 
shaped, it is really astonishing how much stability can be 
obtained through the addition of as little as two inches of 
gravel, cinders, slag or crushed stone, provided the mate- 
tial is of rather small size, largely passing a one-inch 
screen. Two inches of such material placed merely as a 
sur acing course would break up the first winter, but two 


inches of such material mixed with the subgrade will pro- 
duce over four inches depth of a mixture which when 
rolled will often give adequate support to traffic. The use 
of cinders to accomplish such stabilization mixtures is to 
be commended, while the use of cinders as a wearing 
course in an unmixed condition is seldom satisfactory. 
Also, the attempt to surface-treat cinders is rarely success- 
ful. but when the cinders are mixed with the earth and 
compacted, surface treatments may be carried on with con- 
siderable success, especially if pains are taken to properly 
prime the surface before adding the heavier binding mate- 
rial, 


Maintaining Surface-Treated Macadams 


When the surface of a bituminous street shows checking 
or alligator appearance, as it is sometimes called, it is 
ciearly evident that the subgrade is giving insufficient sup- 
port to the surface, so that there has been repeated bending 
of the surface mat until finally it has checked and cracked 
in the manner above described. On rural highways the 
usual method of remedying such a condition would be to 
strengthen the base or to provide better drainage. but in 
the usual street condition this deterioration often is due to 
leakage through the surface which saturates the subgrade 
and its support. If surface leakage is prevented, the ordi- 
nary underdrainage on city streets, by reason of the many 
service trenches, is usually of such character as to main- 
tain a satisfactory condition, and subgrade support will 
therefore be maintained to a sufficiently high degree to 
prevent break-up. 

The first illustration shows a typical condition of this 
character. All that is required for adequate repair is to 


thoroughly seal the surface. Instead of making pre-mixed 


patches of coarse aggregate material, the proper procedure 


CHECKED 
SURFACE 


SURFACE-TREATED MACADAM BADLY 
ON ACCOUNT OF LACK OF NEEDED 
TREATMENT 
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LEAKAGE 


THE RESULT OF THROUGH CRACKS 
rO THE SUBGRADE SO THAT UNDER MELTING 
SNOW CONDITIONS WATER POCKET DEVELOPED 


is to apply a bituminous material which is sufficiently 
fluid to penetrate the cracks thoroughly, after which a fine 
such as sand, should be applied to the surface 
to provide proper cover. Where the streets are of gravel 
er sandy gravel, the suitable material to use would be 
MC.-1 asphalt at the rate of approximately 1/3-gallon per 
square yard, followed by an application of sand passing 
o 14-inch sereen, and preferably largely retained on about 
an 80-mesh. After application the cover should be broomed 


ape 


regalte, 


about so as to force the sand particles into the cracks. 
This will result in a thoroughly sealed surface, so that 
water can no longer enter. Many streets which apparently 
are on the way to complete destruction can be salvaged 


hy such methods. 


Repairing Coarse Aggregate Surfaces 


Where the streets are constructed of coarse aggregate, 
the proper material to use is RC-1 asphalt, which is a 
rapid-curing material, the rate of application being ap- 
proximately 14-gallon to the square yard, followed by the 
coarse sand cover and brooming as previously described. 
An extreme condition of such break-up is shown in the 
second illustration. It looks like a complete subgrade 
failure, and this is literally true; but inasmuch as the 
subgrade is of sandy gravel, the reason for the failure is 
the pocketing of water at the bottom of a grade, owing 
to leakage through the surface farther up the street. An 
observation was made of this particular spot in the fall 
of 1933, at which time it was felt that a seal coat was 
urgently needed. During the winter the cracks opened up 
wider, the water from melting snow settled in the depres- 
sion and worked through the cracks, and the churning 
action of tires with chains completed the break-up. 

The proper method of repair for this area, therefore, is 
not to place a heavier base, but to remove the broken mate- 
rial, level up the subgrade, screen the aggregate, replace 
it in the excavation, adding sufficient new aggregate to 
bring the area to proper contour with the surrounding 
road surface, and then adding sand to bind it thoroughly. 
The surface should then be treated with MC-1 asphalt 
at the rate of approximately 44-gallon per square yard. 
This asphalt primer penetrates very rapidly and at the 
end of about thirty minutes will be completely absorbed. 
The passage of traffic over the surface does no harm, for 


for DECEMBER, 1934 


there is very little pick-up with such bituminous 


The following day an application of RC-] asph it the 
rate of 14-gallon per square yard, followed by fin, shed 
aggregate, broomed and tamped, will complete |! pair 
I mention the use of the aggregate already in p|ice eae 
the built-up patching method rather than the placing of 
en entirely new patch, because of the savings slved 
The method provides for completely sealing the surface 
so that water cannot enter and further break-up is very 
unlikely. 
Streets Take a Licking in Winter 
Streets undergo tremendous punishment during winter 


of abnormally low temperatures. Practically all bitum. 
inous materials, as well as other types of pavement con. 
struction, are calculated to meet a usual range of \ mper- 
atures from zero to 100. Whenever temperatures persist 
at -20, -30 and even -50 F., as was the case in some 
parts of New York State last winter, contraction of the 
surfaces is bound to be large. 

The asphalt residue in material is relatively 
soft, and the ability of such ductile and pliable material 
in thin films as a primer will go a long way to meet these 
severe conditions, while at the same time it is sufficiently 
tough in combination with fine aggregate cover so that 
there is no danger of movement under the hot-weather con. 
dition. Where a whole street shows a checked surface. a 
complete light surface treatment should be given at the 
earliest possible moment so as to completely seal these 
cold weather cracks and provide for their blending with 
the surrounding pavement. The use of the low-viscosity 
materials, such as MC-1 and RC-1, contribute greatly to 
the healing effect, for they not only fill the cracks and 
crevices but also renew the life in the old bituminous 
material. 


Patching Technique 


For a number of years there has been a tendency to 
use coarser and coarser mixture in patches, in the belief 
that non-skid surfaces were obtained thereby. The report 
of Professor Moyer made to the Highway Research Board 
in December, 1933, on the non-skid qualities of all kinds 
of pavements, proves that graded aggregate mixtures, such 
as sheet asphalt and asphaltic concrete, when properly 
constructed according to modern specifications, showed the 
highest coefficient of friction, and consequently the great- 
est resistance to skidding. As Professor Moyer pointed 
cut, it is not the coarse texture of the surface which makes 
for non-skid qualities but rather the so-called “sandpaper 
finish” which gives a grip to the tire and holds the auto- 
mobile securely on the road. As a result of these studies, 
there will undoubtedly be a marked change in the design 
of future bituminous work, and I predict that there will 
be a trend away from the coarse aggregate finishes. The 
principal drawback in the use of the coarse aggregate 
mixtures is their porous character and the fact that they 
may lead water down to the subgrade rather than divert 
it to the gutters. 


Dense Graded Aggregate Surfaces 
Wear Best 


Recent tests made by the National Crushed Stone Asso- 
ciation in its laboratories in Washington, where a circular 
track is installed, and where various paving mixtures are 
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OLD SHEET SURFACE soa CHECKED—CRACKED 


BUT STRUCTURALLY STRONG SURFACES ARE BEST 
REPAIRED BY SURFACE TREATMENT 


tested under very severe conditions, conclusively show that 
the dense graded aggregate finish is highly desirable from 
a durability standpoint. A surface 2 inches thick, where 
the smallest particle of aggregate was retained on 14-inch 
sieve, showed a wear of as much as 1 inch under very 
heavy loading with chains on the wheel. The same mix- 
ture, but in addition having 14-inch of seal coat com- 
posed of sand and asphalt largely passing a 10-inch sieve, 
suffered no damage whatever other than slight indenta- 
tion by the chains, which will iron out quickly under 
It is therefore perfectly practical 


summer temperatures, 
from 


to obtain the high structural strength which comes 
the use of the coarse aggregate mixtures, while a seal coat 
of sufficient depth of dense graded aggregate will make 
for long life. 

Many of the coarse aggregate patches now in place, 
which show raveling and breaking at the edges, can be 
completely restored by the application of RC-1 asphalt 
not much exceeding 1/10-gallon to the square yard, fol- 
lowed by sand well broomed into the surface. This will 
not only close up the voids in the surface, making it water- 
proof, but also provide a tight seal around the edge and 
blend with the surrounding pavement. In addition to the 
waterproofing qualities of this dense finish, there is also 
protection against mechanical deterioration of the sur- 
face brought about by tire chains. Under fast-moving 
traffic, the cross chain hits the ground with a considerable 
force, and often one of the links will wedge itself under 
an exposed particle of coarse aggregate and then tear it 
out completely from the surface. This is unquestionably 
tlie way in which the coarse aggregate surfaces are worn 
down under conditions such as we had this past winter. 
On the other hand, the dense graded aggregate surfaces 
offer no such projections for the chains to catch, and con- 
sequently the only damage is in slight denting of the sur- 
face. 


Caring for Street Asphalt Pavements 


Many questions have been asked as to proper mainte- 
nance procedure on old sheet asphalt pavements which 
have become cracked but which still have sufficient depth 
and ‘tructural strength to carry traffic. Many attempts 
have heen made to pour such cracks, with rather unsatis- 
factory results, for the crack opens up again during 
changing temperature conditions, as well as making a 
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rather unsightly The usual heavy asphalt 
joint filler is not suitable for this purpose. Furthermore, 
where considerable cracking has occurred, the labor in- 
volved in pouring the cracks is out of all proportion to 
the results gained. The best method of procedure is to 
give a very light application of RC-1 asphalt over the 
The application seldom need exceed 
1/10-gallon per square yard, and the best method of ap- 
plication is through an atomizing nozzle. There 
Following the ap- 


appearance, 


entire road surface. 


are a 
number of machines for this purpose. 
plication of this 0.10- to 0.15-gallon per 
ordinary sheet asphalt sand should be added at the rate 
of 5 to square yard and thoroughly 
broomed over the as to fill the cracks with the 
asphalt and sand mixture. Except in conditions of extreme 
this one treatment usually will take care of the 
addition to filling the cracks will give a 


square yard, 
10 pounds per 


surtace so 


cracking, 
situation. 
uniform appearance to the whole street and give the ap- 
pearance of an entirely new surface. These little details 
carefully attended to will make all the difference in the 
world between successful and indifferent work. 


and in 


Summary of Best Practice in 
Maintaining Asphalt Pavements 


1. Maintenance should be carried on with a view to 
cumulative benefits, and not simply as a temporary ex- 
pedient. 

2. The admixture of granular aggregates with natural 
earth streets to achieve stable subgrades is a better method 
than placing the same amount of aggregate 
course, and surfaces so constructed lend 
successful surface treatment. 

3. Badly checked surfaces often look worse than they 
are and can be brought back by careful surface treatment. 

4. In making patches old material should be salvaged 
and utilized in a built-up patch instead of new pre-mixed 
material, in the interest of economy. 

5. Where new pre-mix patches 
should be sealed to prevent intrusion of water. 

6. Dense mixtures are to be desired because of higher 
durability, and are as non-skid as coarse open mixtures 
when properly made. 

7. Old sheet asphalt is best repaired by thin surface 
treatment, rather than by pouring cracks. 


as a wearing 
themselves to 


are required, they 
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SHEET ASPHALT AFTER 
LIGHT AGGRE- 
ROLLING 


CRACKED 


AN OLD 
SURFACE TREATMENT WITH 
GATE AND 


IMMEDIATE 


Making Open Sludge Drying Beds 


UCH has been written about the design and con- 
struction of sludge drying beds. A thin layer of 
gravel superimposed with 12 inches, more or less, 
sand of low uniformity coefficient, and a 
bottom sloping to underdrains imbedded in gravel, will 
serve effectively. Other filter media may also be used 
successfully. It is, however, the condition of the sludge, 
more than the design of the filter bed, that in our opin- 
ion determines the drying period. 

In our experience sludge drying beds are not as a 
rule utilized to their effective capacity. Some operators 
will not remove sludge until it is almost bone-dry, others 
prefer to use a lagoon, while still others say “Manana” 
and as a result Imhoff tanks belch solids. At a recent 
vathering of operators all admitted that the output of 
their sludge beds could be substantially increased. Often- 
times when a bed is ready for removal, delay will result 
in the loss of several days’ use. On a test run made in 
1929 at Marion, Ohio, it was found that there were 14 
days in the year when the beds used were idle, enough 
Because of this gen- 


of fairly coarse 


in total to permit another flooding. 
eral situation, supposedly inadequate areas would give 
creater yields if a definite program of filling and clean- 
ing were strictly Where this is done, the 
work accomplished even by open beds is quite outstand- 


adhered to. 


ing. 


Effectiveness of Glass Covers — 
Sand Beds 


Sludge drying beds may be open or covered with glass 
as in greenhouse construction. For a given sludge it is 
venerally conceded that the glass-covered bed, which was 
criginated about twenty years ago at the Cleveland Test- 
ing Station, will permit in a year at least twice, and in 
some cases three times, as many floodings as will the 
open bed. Recognizing the exceptions which prove the 
rule, our experience confirms this general conclusion. 

In the days of plain settling and early chemical pre- 
cipitation the dewatering of sludge on sand filters was 
well-nigh impossible. It just would not dry, and foul 
odors permeated the surroundings. With the advent of 
the Imhoff tank and digested sludge a new area dawned. 
The black granular product with slight tarry odor from 
this new settling device was reported to dewater on sand 
Leds in a remarkably short time. Quoting from ancient 


history we read: 


“The digestion of the sludge also reduces its sticky, tena- 
cious nature and facilitates its parting with the water. 

“In normal weather sludge from a matured Emscher tank 
will dry on sand beds in from three to five days to a con- 
sistency fit to remove, while sludge from a septic tank re- 
quires at least two weeks’ time, and sludge from plain sedi- 
mentation tanks will require about eight weeks in summer 
and at least twice that length of time in winter, to be dry and 
firm enough to handle. 

“The rapid drying of sludge digested in Emscher tanks al- 
lows of very much smaller sand beds than for other kinds of 
sludge; in fact, it is usual to provide only one square foot ci 
bed for each three persons tributary to the tank.” 


The conclusions from sludge drying experiments at the 


More Effective 


By FRANK WOODBURY JONES 
Sanitary Chemist, 
George B. Gascoigne, Consulting Engineer, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland Testing Station in 1913 were summarized 4s 
follows: 


“It will probably be possible to operate beds of this 
(open sand beds) so that 1 square foot of surfac: will ir 
0.4 of a cubic yard of sludge per year. The above saliesean 
applies when the original sludge has a moisture content ol 
approximately 87 per cent and the removed product . 
cent [about 90 pounds dry solids per square foot per year 

“Eliminating the three winter months of operation, jt jx 
possible to operate beds of this type (glass-covered ae 
beds) so that 1 square foot of surface will dry 0.8 of a ad 
yard of sludge per year. It is assumed that the original 
sludge and dried product have the same moisture caine 
as stated in connection with open beds {about 180 pounds 
dry solids per square foot per year].” 


70 per 


In 1929, Floyd G. Browne and the writer conducted 
experiments on two glass-covered sludge beds and ob 
tained results which led to the following conclusions: 


“With a sludge averaging 7 to 7.5 per cent solids, jt js 
possible with applications of from 8 to 10 inches depth to 
secure 20 dryings in a calendar year for a total disposal 0 
0.58 cubic yard wet sludge per square foot of drying area 
{about 75 pounds per square foot per year] ). 

“An increase in the solids content of 1 per cent and a 
slight increase in depth of application not to exceed 12 
inches will not greatly affect the drying period unde favor. 
able conditions. The quality of the sludge and the conditio: 
of the bed have an important bearing in this respect.” : 


Turning now to the records of plant operation, we find 
wide variations in individual performance. The sewage 
plant operator has still to find a certain means whereby 
digestion can be so controlled as to produce a fairly dens 
and uniformly drainable and dryable sludge. The solids 
content of digested sludge varies all the way from 4 per 
cent upward, and it is not always the thin sludge which de- 
waters the best. 


Operating Data from Different Plants 


A study of the table is disappointing and misleading 
without knowledge of the conditions obtaining at ea h 
plant. It is apparent, however, that the density of the 
sludge has an important bearing on the unit quantity of 
solids each square foot will accommodate. Furthermore, 
as stated previously, the condition of the wet sludge is an 
important factor. Over-digested as well as under-digested 
sludge will slow up the drying process. Yet observation 
and recorded data show that some digested sludges will 
cry in reasonable time. It therefore behooves the opera 
tor who is plagued with slow drying sludge to experi- 
ment with his treatment in an effort to improve its qual- 
ity. It is fitting to mention here in passing that a few 
years ago alum added to sludge applied to drying beds 
was advocated as an effective filter aid. Ferric chloride 
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OPERATING DATA—SLUDGE DEWATERING ON SAND BEDS 


Sludge No. of Depth % Solids 
Filter Area _ Fillings in Wet 
Type of Plant Sq. Ft. Per Year Inches Sludge 
io...... Imhoff tank— 32,000 
Trickling filter covered 13-14 9-10 8.4 
Secondary tanks 
“ “ 18,315 6.57 10.7 12. 64 
open 
13.15 
open 
ler 2,510 20 9.32 7.15 
covered) 
4 2,150 10 10-12 6.0 
(covered) 
Scher N. ¥ Imhoff tank— 3,040 10 7-12 5.25 
7 Trickling filter— (open) (10.1) 
(No humus sludge) 
Pint. Mich.......--- Imhoff tank 
= Trickling filter 120,000 4.7 10.2 5.6 
Secondary tanks (open) 
Elyria, Ohio........- Imhoff tank— 
= Activated sludge 12,000 7.5 10.7 7.25 
Separate digestors (covered) 
Primary settling, 30,000 
Springfi aa Activated sludge (10 open 9.3 10 4.13-11.74 
. Separate digestors 2 covered) 8.51 
Rochester, N .Y Imhoff tanks 77,440 6 to 10 About 10” 8.2 
open 


is now advanced. Both, we believe, have possibilities if 
artificial aid is needed. 


Drying Area Required for Covered 
and Uncovered Beds 


Where sludge beds are included in a sewage plant de- 
sign, modern practice is to make them glass-covered, un- 
less cheap material and sufficient area are available to 
justify open beds. Our observation, based on plant per- 
formances, leads to the conclusion that in a well-operated 
treatment plant a covered sludge bed can accommodate a 
total of 75 pounds of dry digested solids per square foot 
per year, if worked to capacity. On this basis plants 
treating sewage with suspended solids of 175 parts per 
million and a flow of 100 gallons per capita per day 


Moisture Total Cu.Yds.Wet Total Lbs 
Volatile inCakeas Cu.Yde.Wet Sludge Per Dry Solids Sol > 
Solids Removed Sludge Sq.Ft.PerYr. Per Year Source of Data 
05.0 0.1 13,738 0.43 1,996,400 62 1933 Report 
6 best years aver 
40.5 3.8 3,978 0.218 845,380 46 1916-1918-1921 
1923-1924-1925 
52.1 3,011 0. 164 653,960 35 Average 1915- 
1930 
93.4 67.7 1,450 0.58 179,360 71 1929 Special Test 
2 Beds 
58.4 58.7 4,970 0.41 515,900 43 1930 Poor Sludge 
65 + 947 0.31 85,682 28 Typical Bed 1932 
53.2 6.9 17,815 0.148 1,725,000 14 1933 Report 
46.55 54.2 2,944 0.245 368,125 30 1933 Report 
41.1 54.1 8,030 0.27 1,475,350 46 1932 Report 
46.4 20,603 0. 266 2,924,800 38 Average 1924- 


1930 


would require areas varying from 0.24 square-foot per 
capita to 0.43 square-foot per capita. 

On the other hand, if a concentrated sewage with high 
flow rate is to be treated as typified by 200 parts per mil- 
lion of suspended solids and a rate of 200 gallons per 
capita per day, then the sludge drying area needed would 
increase to 0.57 square-foot per capita and 0.97 square-foot 
per capita respectively. 

The extent to which a drying bed would have to be 
operated with various densities and depths of sludges is 
shown in the diagram. From this it may be seen that 75 
pounds per square foot per year can be obtained when 
sludge 8 per cent solids is applied 10 inches deep about 
16 times per year. This should be possible. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at the Eighth 
ference of the Pennsylvania Sewage Works Association. 
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DIAGRAM FOR COMPUTING THE CAPACITY OF SLUDGE DRYING BEDS 
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Keep Ice Off the Streets 
Weather Snoopers Promise Long, Hard Winter—Be Prepared 
HE approach of the season of the year when we may or cinders on the pavement surface, after the = 
expect icy conditions to develop at intervals on high- melted, will cause damage to the pavement by dine 
ways and city streets brings to the mind of the city action under the wheels of vehicles. It is there im- 
engineer the necessity for some effective means to combat portant not to apply an excess of sand or cinders and to 
this grave traflic hazard. Numerous accidents, many of remove any accumulations of such abrasives from the bot. 
which are fatal, have in the past been attributed directly toms of grades or other locations where they may collect, 
to lack of traction due to ice on streets. C I - 
In connection with this problem, the recently published ORCIERONS 
report of the Maintenance Committee of the Highway Re- “The relative ice-melting power of the two chlorides con. 
search Board on “The Treatment of Icy Pavements” is stitutes a measure of their ability to embed sand. In these 


most timely. The findings of the Committee were adopted 
at a recent meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials and are accepted as a standard of that organiza- 
tion in treatment of icy pavements. The report covers a 
three-year study by the Committee which has involved not 


only field observations but extensive laboratory research. 


The Use of Calcium Chloride 
and Abrasives 

The research included a study of the use of calcium 
chloride and sodium chloride in combination with abra- 
sives such as sand as a means of increasing tractive re- 
sistance. The presence of the chemicals creates sufficient 
thawing of the surface of the ice to readily embed the 
abrasive particles. The investigation also covers the rela- 
tive melting power of these two salts and their effect on 
cement-concrete surfaces when subjected to repeated freez- 
ings and thawings. 

The Committee report reads in part as follows: 

“After careful consideration of the results of these in- 
vestigations, the Committee makes the following recom- 
mendations: 

“Use: If the treatment is to be applied to cement con- 
crete pavements, the use of calcium chloride is recom- 
mended. 

“In the case of pavements other than cement concrete, 
the Committee has had no information that either calcium 
or sodium chloride will promote disintegration by freezing 
and thawing, and therefore either of the chemicals may be 
used, excepting that calcium chloride is preferable at tem- 
peratures lower than 6.5° F. below zero. 

“Abrasive Materials: Cinders are preferable, although 
coarse sand may be used, since it is more generally avail- 
able. 

“Preparation of Stock Piles: In treating stock piles to 
prevent freezing, 25 to 50 pounds of calcium chloride or 
sodium chloride for each cubic yard of abrasive should 
be spread over the piles either dry or in solution. 

“Application: At the time of application, the material 
should be treated with an additional 50 pounds of flake 
calcium chloride or sodium chloride per cubic yard. The 
treated abrasive should be applied at the rate of 114 to 2 
pounds per square yard of pavement surface. Mechanical 
spreading is preferable to hand work. 

“The use of either chemical, without abrasives, for the 
purpose of removing ice is not recommended for general 
practice, excepting in cities where abrasives tend to clog 
drainage systems. In such cases it is desirable to remove 
the resulting slush from the pavement. 

“There is definite information that the presence of sand 


tests sodium chloride had the greater melting power and 
therefore the greater potential sand embedment property 
at temperatures above approximately plus 10° F. Between 
plus 10° F. and minus 6.5° F. the differences in melting 
power are slight. Below minus 6.5° F., approximately 
the eutectic point of sodium chloride, this salt has no melt- 
ing or sand embedment power, whereas calcium chloride 
continues to be active down to its eutectic point, minus 
58.5° F. 

“Disintegration of concrete which may occur in con- 
nection with the treatment of icy pavements with chlorides, 
is not due to the action of the chlorides, but rather to the 
repeated freezing and thawing action produced by the 
treatment. 

“Both sodium and calcium chloride, applied to the sur. 
face of concrete, increase the pitting and scaling which 
may occur from repeated freezing and thawing. The use 
of sodium chloride is more detrimental than the use of 
calcium chloride. 

“One of the most important factors controlling the sever- 
ity of pitting and scaling is the amount of chert, shale, 
or soft stone that exists near the surface of the concrete. 
It is evident from a detailed study of the specimens that 
the presence of such material near the surface would al- 
most invariably result in deep pitting and removal of sur- 
face mortar. 

“It should be noted that the results from these tests were 
due to 30 cycles of freezing and thawing, and the solutions 
of chlorides were the maximum amounts which might be 
used. In practice, a considerable amount of the chloride 
would be absorbed or adsorbed by the abrasive, and much 
of it would be dissipated by traffic. Such results as are 
shown by these tests would be found only where concentra- 
tions of the solutions and abrasives were permitted to re- 
main on the surface of the concrete and where conditions 
were such that repeated freezing and thawing would occur. 
The tests do indicate, however, the importance of the 
proper supervision and care which should be exercised in 
using this method of treatment of icy pavements. 

“Field observations of concrete pavements indicate that: 

“There are comparatively few cases where pavement 
scaling can be attributed to the use of calcium chloride in 
the treatment of ice. 

“Many pavements where calcium chloride has been used 
over a period of years in the treatment of ice show no in- 

“The Committee believes that the importance of sa/e- 
guarding life and property on icy pavements far out- 
weighs the minor damage that may be done to the pave- 
ments.” 


Low-Cost Road Surfacing in Georgia 


Sand-Clay Base with Tar Road-Mix Surface 


By F. M. G 


Division Office Engineer. State 


\ the experimental section of tar road mix at the 

sup end of the grading and surfacing project 

the description of which was started in the Novem- 

ber issue of THE American Ciry, one half of the road 
had been graded and surfaced with sand clay about one 


year previously, and the other half was newly graded. The 
new grading was in connection with the underpass of the 
Southern Railroad crossing where because of drainage 
dificulties, it was necessary to place a system of blind 
drains and to remove the clay subsoil for a depth of about 
12 inches. 

The blind drains consisted of transverse trenches cross- 
ing the road at 20-foot centers and backfilled with cinders. 
[he removed clay subsoil was replaced with selected sandy 
material. The entire section was carefully road-machined 
to proper crown, and any depressions were filled with 
sandy material hauled in by truck. 


Highway Department of Georg 


ARNETT 


ia 


Preparing the Base 

In the road-mix operations the outside edge of the base 
was defined by road-machining a furrow 12 inches deep 
having a vertical outside line and intersecting the ground 
surface about 18 inches toward the center of the road from 
the outside edge. With a small amount of practice the 
road-machine operator was able to cut this trench to very 
close line, guided by small stakes set at 50-foot intervals. 
his trench is the control of the proper width of the road- 
mix base and all mixing operations were kept carefully 
within the furrow lines. The furrow was kept open at 
all times until the road-mix material was in shape for 
final machining. After the furrow was cut, the area within 
the furrow lines was scarified and harrowed to a depth of 
The material 


© inches. was road-machined to a crown 
inches greater than the final crown of 


21. inches in 20 feet. 


approximately 


ROAD-MIX CONSTRUCTION 
9 


1. Spreading the sand-clay base. 2. Applying the tar. 


harrow. 


3. Mixing with a 
5. Roadbed ready for tar after mixing two applications. 


ON SAND-CLAY BASE 
and blade. 4. Mixing with a dis 


A completed mixed in-place base 


tractor 
6. 
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The first application of tar at the rate of 0.5-gallon 
per square yard was then made. This tar is known as 
the sand binder type and consists of a heavy coal tar base 
fluxed with water gas tar. Its viscosity at 60 degrees 
Centigrade is 16-22. The tar was applied at a temperature 
of 150 degrees. 

It was first anticipated that a tractor would be required 
to pull the distributor through the soft, sandy material. 
However, the distributor was able to apply the tar under 
its own power. Immediately after the application of the 
tar, the road was thoroughly harrowed, using a 5-ton 
tractor and a 24-dise harrow. The application of tar was 
continued at the rate of 0.5-gallon per square yard. 


Richer Mix for Surface 


It was thought advisable to provide a richer mix for 
the riding surface than for the lower portion of the base. 
Accordingly, after the first two applications of tar had 
been made, the upper two inches of material was ma- 
chined back in windrows and tar was then applied to the 
lower portion of the base. After the lower base had been 
mixed, the material in the windrows was machined in 
uniformly and the entire base was given another harrow- 
ing and machining. An additional 0.5-gallon per square 
yard of tar was then applied. The base was then ma- 
chined to true cross-section and an additional 14- to 1- 
gallon per square yard of tar was added where required. 
The entire base was again harrowed and machined. The 
was done with a 12-foot road machine and a 
It was then rolled lightly with an 8-ton 
During the following 


machining 
Sixty tractor. 
tandem roller and opened to trafhic, 
week, the base was machined daily and any slight irreg- 
ularities were corrected by adding pre-mixed tar and slag. 


Soil Sampling Preceded Mixing 


Before starting operations, samples of the soil were 
taken at frequent intervals and carefully tested to deter- 
mine the amount of bituminous material required. In 
actual practice, however, it was found that the necessary 
amount of bituminous material could best be arrived at 
by inspection during the mixing operations. There was 
considerable variation due to changes in clay content and 
in the fineness of the soil. Soil with higher clay content 
or a greater amount of moisture required a longer mixing 
period, 


Costs of Base and Surface 


After going through the winter, irregularities in the rid- 
ing surface were corrected and a light surface treatment 
was placed similar to that on the adjoining sand-c!lay base. 
The cost of the tar road-mix base with surface treatment, 
having a width of 20 feet and a thickness of 6 inches, was 
$0,800 per mile, distributed as follows: 


Preparation of bas 


$ 400 per mile 
Applying tar and manipulation 


It is estimated that on a project of any length this cost 
could be reduced to $5,200 per mile, including surface 
treatment. 


Conclusions 


The light, single surface treatment of sand-clay and 
similar bases is an inexpensive and rapidly constructed 
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type of protection for medium-traffic roads.  \ 

costs are reduced, and an all-weather surface | vided 
A sufficient mileage of this type of surface ha. .., laid 
en sand-clay, top-soil, pebble-soil and similar | 
that it may be considered well beyond the e, 
stage. 

The road-mix type of construction, using mate 
subgrade, can be used to advantage on second 
where local materials are not available.  Ski|! 
other than a competent superintendent and an ex) 
machine man is not required. It is believed to be 
to protect the road-mix base with a light surface treatment 
after the base has set under several months of traflic. 
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Those Tax Burdens— 


Who Pays Them? 


Epiroriat Note.—The following is the wording of a leaflet issued a fey 
weeks ago by a prominent former member of the City Council of Cle 
land. These inequities in the tax burdens of the citizens of Ohio's 
metropolis have resulted partly from the one per cent limit on real estate 
taxes recently written into the Ohio constitution, and partly from the ine 
bined impact of various other unscientific national, state and loca “sats 


Tuink Ir Over 


F you buy a piece of land for one dollar, and that piece 

of land is appraised on the books of the county auditor 

at its full value, you will be taxed one cent for the priyi- 
lege of owning it. 

If that piece of land (without any effort on your part 
increases in value to the extent of one dollar, you will, on that 
unearned dollar, pay in taxes, just one more cent. 

If by hard work you earn one dollar and spend it for 
street car fare, you will be taxed eight cents for the privilege 
of taking a ride. 

If you spend the dollar for gas, you will be taxed eight 
and one-half cents for the privilege of burning it. 

If you spend the dollar for admission to the “movies,” 
you will be taxed twelve cents for the privilege of seeing 
them. 

If you spend the dollar for telephone service, you will be 
taxed fourteen cents for the privilege of having it. 

If you spend the dollar for electrical energy, you will be 
taxed fifteen cents for the privilege of consuming it. 

If you spend the dollar for gasoline, you will be taxed 
thirty-one cents for the privilege of using it. 

If you spend the dollar for beer, you will be taxed forty 
cents for the privilege of drinking it. 

If you spend the dollar for cigarettes, you will pay in taxes 
fifty-six cents for the privilege of smoking them. 

If the government will collect (what is its plain duty to 
take) the rental value of all land, there will be no need for 
taxes of any kind. 

If you have any doubt about the right and the duty of 
government to take what society creates, viz., the rental value 
of land, read the 23rd verse of the 25th chapter of Leviticus. 

Peter Wirt. 


To Reduce Tax Delinquency 
N announcing its willingness to cooperate with local groups 
in the National Pay-Your-Taxes Campaign, the National 
Municipal League says: 


“High tax delinquency 
local government. 

“Unpaid taxes mean salary reductions, payless paydays, closed scl 
less fire and police protection, impaired health and welfare programs 

“Yet scores of cities have found that tax delinquency can be greé 
reduced, services maintained, because many in arrears can and wii 
if properly informed 

“Detailed information on how to organize and direct a Pay Your 
Campaign can be secured by writing the National Municipal Leagu: 
East 34th Street, New York.” 


threatens the very foundations of American 


Shoulder construction and maintenance....... 300 “ “ 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 


Ridding the Capital City 
of Alley Dwellings 


Wasniveton. D. C.—Largely unher- 
alded amid the welter of fall campaign- 
ng and recovery activities, congressional 


legislation designed to wipe out by 1944 
“alley blight” in the nation’s capital was 
launched by President Roosevelt during 
October. Empowering the newly-created 
\Jley Dwelling Authority of three mem- 
bers to exercise broad powers of excess 
condemnation, to make over at will whole 
blocks in the District, and to lend money 
for private alley clearance, the District 
of Columbia Alley Dwelling Act* passed 
hy Congress last spring is without pre- 
cedent in the United States in its com- 
hination of purpose and the breadth of 
yower which it confers. One must look 
to slum clearance experience in Great 
Britain and on the Continent to discern 
striking similarities. 

\ppointing John Ihlder, widely-known 
housing consultant, as executive officer, 
the Alley Dwelling Authority has already 
taken up the task of removing “hidden 
communities” in about 200 “inhabited 
alleys” of Washington which have been 
increasingly recognized since 1871 as 
forming a community liability. With 
each affected square having its own alley 
pattern, owing to the sizes and shapes 
given city blocks by L’Enfant’s radial 
street plan of the old Federal city, the 
\uthority face a formidable ten-year task. 


Powers of the ADA 


The Authority has an initial allocation 
of $500,000 from PWA with which to 
begin its work. 

It is equipped by law to wield broad 
powers. It may: 


(1) Condemn any property situated 
within a square or block containing an 
“inhabited alley,” if necessary the entire 
block: 

(2) Convert the utilization of a block 
in the interest of community welfare; 
Furnish financial aid through 
loans for private construction, mainte- 
nance or management of buildings and 
“general community utilities” ; 

(4) Own and trade in real estate. 


(3) 


“To eliminate the hidden communities 
in inhabited alleys of the District of Col- 
umbia,” power of condemnation broad 
enough to satisfy the most sanguine city 
planner is invested in the Authority. The 
Authority can condemn (in the interest 
of public health, morals, and safety) not 
only land adjacent to an inhabited alley, 
but a whole block, if control and utiliza- 
tion of property is necessary to the re- 
platting or a new use of the affected 
block. Replatting of land to change its 


SA, 


pproved June 12, 1934. 
(Sd Congress (Senate 1780). 


Public, No. 307, 


use from business to residence. from resi 
dence to a community center, and so on, 
may be accompanied by actual street pav- 
ing or alley enlargement, demolition or 
construction of buildings, and furnishing 
of light, gas or water. 

The act holds out an invitation to wel- 
fare agencies and cooperative groups or- 
ganized as limited dividend corporations 
to borrow from the ADA at an annual 
interest rate of not less than 5 per cent. 
The ADA will have complete control of 
its own finances. It can draw upon the 
“conversion of inhabited alleys fund,” 
which will be continued through annual 
congressional appropriation. 


Buying and Reconditioning 
Property 


The initial $500,000 provided for in the 
act and allocated by PWA to the con- 
version of inhabited alleys fund is ex- 
pected to be largely used in buying and 
reconditioning property. Administrative 
overhead for the alley authority will be 
low. The Government of the District of 
Columbia has offered to supply the ADA 
with all the services available in the Dis- 
trict Government, including those of the 
Surveyor’s Office, the Highway Depart- 
ment, and the Sanitary Division. These 
agencies are already familiar with the de- 
plorable housing conditions in Washing- 
ton’s alleys. The National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission has offered to 
turn over all the data and material on 
inhabited alleys which it has accumu- 
lated. The new Authority will have the 
ready advice of the FHA, the District 
Board of Public Welfare, FERA, and 
PWA on phases of alley clearance with 
which each is especially concerned. 
PWA plans establishing in the District 
two demonstration housing projects, one 
for colored and the other for white resi- 
dents. 

With more than 200 starting points, 
the Authority can effectively dodge land 
speculators and look for properties below 
assessed value. 

Up to November 5, five kinds of proj- 
ects had been approved. These projects 
include: (1) replacement of dwellings 
with garages; (2) conversion of seven 
alleys into minor streets, with blind al- 
leys in the blocks affected to be opened 
and existing dwellings torn down and/or 
remodeled; (3) conversion of an entire 
block from residential to commercial pur- 
(4) remodeling of three other 
squares for dwelling purposes; (5) de- 
velopment of another square calling for 
the purchase of alley dwellings and about 
ten additional houses. 

In the acquisition of alley property, 
the hand of ADA is strengthened by the 
act. Hereafter no alley dwelling may be 
constructed in the District, nor may any 
building be converted for use as an alley 
dwelling. After July 1, 1944, it will be 


poses ; 


unlawful to occupy any alley structure as 
a dwelling in the District. 

Powers of the ADA by law are subject 
to veto by the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission and the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, inasmuch as the Authority’s plans 
tor replatting or condemnation must gain 
approval of these two bodies. 

The Authority appointed by the Pres 
ident on October 10 consists of Melvin 
C. Hazen, Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, Colonel Horatio B. Hackett, Director 
of Housing for PWA, and Arno B. Cam 
merer, Director of the National Park 
Service and Executive Officer of the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Com. 
mission, Commissioner Hazen 
elected chairman of ADA. 

HAROLD JONES. 


was 


Installment Tax Paying 
Helps City Finances 


SrockTon, Carir.—City taxes in Stock- 
ton may be paid in ten equal install- 
ments in the months of February to No- 
vember, inclusive. This was provided 
for by an amendment to the municipal 
tax ordinance in 1933. 

The total tax to be paid in this way 
includes special assessments. Each in- 
stallment must be paid on or before the 
last day of the month when it is due. 
If not so paid, it carries a penalty of 2 
per cent a month. If the taxpayer pre- 
fers, he may, of course, pay all or any 
part of the tax still due, rather than pay- 
ing on the installment plan. The taxes 
become delinquent for the entire year, 
and for the purpose of tax sales, on 
December 31 of the year when the vari- 
ous installments are due, and the delin- 
quency applies to any amount that has 
not been paid for the year. Thereafter 
the property is subject to tax sale. 

This way of aiding the home owner to 
meet his civic obligations has brought 
results even more gratifying than antic- 
ipated. The tax levy for the year 1934 
amounted to $1.088,352.47 and by Octo- 
ber 31 $873.948.64 had been collected. 


the balance to be collected in two 
months. Our average collection per 
month has been $97.000. It is evident 


that the 1934 delinquency will be much 
smaller than that of 1933-——approximate- 
ly equal to the delinquency of normal 
years, 

Many of the taxpayers have voluntarily 
expressed themselves in approval of this 
plan. Some have stated that it has pre- 
vented their taxes from becoming delin- 
quent -for it takes considerable will 
power to save enough in these times to 
pay taxes in one or two large install- 
ments. 

J. P. 


CAMPBELL, 
City Auditor. 


How a Planning Board 


Used White Collar Workers 


LIST of ten projects which have 

been directed this year by the City 
Planning Commission of Pittsburgh, and 
which offer excellent suggestions for the 
use of white collar workers by city 
planning bodies elsewhere, appears in 
the September number of Pennsylvania 
Planning and Zoning, the monthly bulle- 
tin published by the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Internal Affairs in coopera- 
tion with the Pennsylvania Association of 
Planning Commissioners. 

The list was submitted by Frederick 
Bigger, as Chairman of the Pittsburgh 
Commission. The several hundred work- 
ers used included architects, engineers. 
landscape architects, draftsmen in each 
field, lawyers, statisticians, accountants, 
clerks, ete. 

A brief outline of the ten projects fol- 
lows: 

A. Continuation of city topographic-geodetic 
survey 

B. Revision, extension, and drafting of maps 
of city and adjacent county areas, including (1) 
800-foot scale map of streets; (2) population spot 
map covering same area; (3) property uses in ad 
jacent areas supplementing already recorded uses 
in city (4) plotting of zone classifications 
of properties in adjacent areas where zoning or- 
dinances are in force; (5) simplified maps of all 
city large-scale sheets, on which we 
calculate the block and half-block area in square 
feet, the valuations for the block and half-block 
and the per-square-foot valuation thereof; (6) 
designation of topographically homogeneous “‘phys- 


area; 


assessors 


ical improvement” areas 
C. County mapping, covering (1) designation 
of watershed and drainage areas and their boun- 
E daries, including calculations preliminary to drain 
. age problems; (2) graphic plotting of condition 
¥ or character of undeveloped areas; (3) spot map 
5 of population; (4) plotting of areas served by 
municipal and private water facilities and the en- 
tirely unserved areas; (5) additional data sug- 
. gested by preliminary studies in Project F, such 
as (a) “pools of potential employment” in class- 
ified industrial and commercial plants and loca 
tions; (b) transportation, steam, interurban and 
; city electric lines, bus service, etc.; . and 
other items 
A D. Development studies for the City Plan, in 
2 volving checking and compiling and extending 
. basic data therefor, the studies including thos 
; for parks, athletic fields, playgrounds, etc., and 
7 a review and re-compilation of an inventory of 


the several recreational systems. 

E. Record and plotting of tax delinquent prop 

erties—looking to use as an aid in (a) acquiring 
cheaply land for park and/or playground exten 
sion or for new (b) acquiring land abut 
ting on highways, principally hillside land, cap 
able of planting and beautification; (c) replat 
ting land originally badly laid out. 
F. Special limited regional plan study as a 
basis for detailed study looking to the location 
and development of “subsistence homesteads” or 
garden home colonies. 

G. Special hovsing survey (in connection with 
Pittsburgh Housing Association) of 402 depre- 
ciated or slum blocks in Pittsburgh and about 
133 blocks in McKeesport. 

H. Real estate survey (nominally under our 
direction, actually conducted by the Bureau of 
Business Research of the University of Pitts- 
burgh), being a part of the “real estate inven- 
tory” surveys with which you are familiar. 

I. Physical inventory of city-owned buildings 
(over 400 in number) to be basis of any program 
for repairs, alterations, extensions, or new build- 
ings 

J. One construction project, involving some pre- 
liminary study, in development of trails and steps 
upon hillsides, clearance and replanting of such 


sites: 


slopes; and more intensive conduct of the regular 
street tree work conducted by the Commission’s 
“Shade Tree Division”—pruning, spraying, and 


general care, and new planting. 

The list of projects gives the city what has 
long been needed in the way of data and studies; 
and we believe we shall be able to carry on our 
regular planning work better because of this. 
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Swimming Hole Metamorphosed Fie 


tively by City Planners 


WO imaginative views of a _ place 
where swimming is done are offered 
in Planning News, of the Pacific North- 
west Regional Planning Commission. 
The upper view shows the kind of bath- 


ing place that frequently must be re- 
sorted to in an industrial community, and 
below it is the dream of an altogether 
different kind of swimming hole that 
could be materialized at this very place. 


Russia to Have World’s Tallest 
Public Building 


HE Palace of the Soviets, construc- 
tion of which is scheduled to begin 
in 1935, is planned to be the larg- 

est public building in the world. Lo- 
cated on a site overlooking the Moscow 
River, near the Kremlin, the building, 
which will serve in effect as a pedestal 
for a gigantic sculpture of Lenin, will be 
1,361 feet high— approximately one- 
fourth of a mile. The statue itself, to 


be made of rust-proof metal, will stand 
260 feet high. The outside of the build- 
ing will probably be faced with tufa, a 
voleanic rock found in the Caucasian 
Mountains, with the lower part of the 
structure made of marble and granite. It 
will contain two huge auditoriums. seat- 
ing 20,000 and 6,000 people respectively. 

The large hall will be circular in form. 
with the seats arranged as in an amphi- 
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MODEL OF THE PALACE OF THE SOVIETS, WITH THE EDIFICES SURROUNDING IT 


At the extreme left, the House for the State Functionaries; at the right in the foreground, the Kremlin 


theater. and will be covered by a semi- 
spherical dome. Its height—328 feet— 
will be such as to create the effect on the 


audience of being in the open. It will 
be used for congresses, celebrations, 
pageants, musical performances, etc. 


The small hall, a semi-circular amphithe- 
ater, will be used for theatrical presenta- 
tions, conferences and mass gatherings. 
There will be foyers, promenades, a 
large library and offices for delegates. 
Over the large auditorium will be con- 
structed a panorama of the revolution. 
This and museum rooms will form part 
of the towering structure culminating in 
the figure of Lenin. Some of the exits 
of the building will connect with a sta- 
tion on the Moscow Subway, the first 
section of which is nearing completion. 


As far back as 1922 the first Congress 
of the Soviets passed a resolution author- 
izing the construction of a huge com- 
munity center in Moscow, to be known 
as the Palace of the Soviets. However, 
only the success of the program of eco- 
nomic development embodied in the first 
Five-Year Plan made possible measures 
to bring the undertaking to realization. 
In the preliminary competition for the 
best designs, held in 1932, 116 projects 
were submitted, including 11 by Ameri- 
can architects. Later two closed com- 
petitions were conducted, and in May. 
1933, the government committee in 
charge chose the design of Boris M. 
lofan as the basis of the final design, 
which is the joint work of Mr. Iofan, 
Vladimir G. Helfreich, and Vladimir 
Schuke. The three architects and Vasily 
P. Nicolaeff, structural engineer, have 
recently spent some time in this country 
studying American architecture, methods 
of construction and city planning, hav- 
ing already made similar studies in Lon- 
don, Paris and Berlin. 


The construction of the Palace of the 
Soviets is closely bound up with the re- 
planning of the city of Moscow, particu- 
larly the central part where the new 
structure will be located. This has in- 
volved the building of about 21 million 
square feet of dwelling area during the 
last four years, and the second Five- 
Year Plan provides for housing construc- 
tion at double that rate. Similar devel- 
opments are taking place all over the 
country. Most of the cities are under- 
going thorough reconstruction, and in 
connection with many of the large in- 
dustrial and housing projects there is 
being carried out an extensive program 
©! construction for cultural and health 


purposes, such as schools, theaters, work- 
ers’ clubs, nurseries, hospitals, etc. 

The abolition of individual land own- 
ership in Russia removes many of the 
usual restrictions encountered by archi- 
tects in other countries, and enables the 
architect to plan not only in relation to 
the building itself, but to the surround- 
ing neighborhood and the entire city 


plan of Moscow. These Russian archi- 
tects will not find it necessary to fit the 
structure into a small, restricted space, 
as is so often true in America, nor to 
give thought to the amount of profit to 
be realized from the venture. Unham- 
pered by precedent and tradition, they 
can make their contribution toward a 
better life for a new civilization. 


Photographs by courtesy of “Sovfoto” 
OF THE PALACE OF THE SOVIETS, 
OF THE KREMLIN 


MODEL 


SEEN FROM THE SIDE 
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IMPROVING MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATIE\ 


Current Items from the 


Public Administration Clearing House 


Council-Manager Plan 
Approved by Voters 


OLEDO, OHIO. and Schenectady, 

N. Y.. became the 426th and 427th 
cities of the United States to adopt the 
council-manager form of government 
when their citizens voted approval in the 
November 6 election. 

Douglas County, Nebr., in which the 
city of Omaha is located, also adopted 
council-manager government for its pop- 
ulation of approximately 233,000. There 
are now seven counties under the council- 
manager plan, according to the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association. 

Toledo had defeated proposed council- 
manager charters in 1928 and again in 
1931. The manager charter adopted in 
the current election provides for election 
of the city council by proportional repre- 
sentation. Toledo and Cincinnati are the 
two cities of the country now using this 
system of voting on council members. 

The two new council-manager cities 
will go under their new form of govern- 
ment in January, 1936. Douglas County 
will become council-managered in Jan- 
uary, 1937. 

In three council-manager cities—Two 
Rivers and Kenosha, Wis., and Burbank, 
Calif.—voters were asked to express 
their choice of retention or abandonment 
of the system. All three voted to keep 
the manager form of government. 


Rational Methods of 
Policing Strikes 


qity police departments should be 
4 trained to handle strikes in a scien- 
tific manner, Donald C. Stone, Director, 
Public Administration Service, Chicago, 
told the annual convention of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association in St. 
Louis last month. .Many of the city man- 
agers who sat at this round-table on 
strikes had had experience with one or 
more such outbreaks within the past sev- 
eral months and were seeking advice on 
how to keep them under control. 

“Governments too often take the point 
of view that strikes and picketing are il- 
legal and attempt to stop rather than to 
regulate them,” Mr. Stone pointed out. 
“On other occasions, the police force 
sympathizes too much with the strikers 
and does not act to preserve the civil 
rights of employers and the public as 
well.” 

Police are not arbitrators in strikes, 
he said. The police and the city govern- 
ment must be an impartial agency to see 
not only that legal rights of both sides 
are observed but, so far as possible, that 
orderly compromises are arranged when 
necessary. Some cities, to the contrary, 
have permitted employers to hire thugs 
and strike breakers to terroristic 


methods on public property in breaking 
the strike. 

The sheriff-deputy system has proved 
of little avail in settling strikes, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stone. The sheriff is too often 
a political appointee, inexperienced, un- 
trained, and unprofessional. In point of 
numbers and competence as well as 
equipment, sheriffs and deputies are un- 
able to cope with strikes and public dis- 
orders. 

Cities would be better off, in Mr. 
Stone’s opinion, if they would pass ordi- 
nances regulating loitering on public 
ways, parades, meetings and demonstra- 
tions, and provide for soap-box orators 
by designating points in a city available 
at any time to anybody who wishes to 
talk to the public. 


Health Services with 
Forced Economy 


EALTH budget reductions of Amer- 

ican cities have averaged as much as 
19 per cent per capita because of the 
depression, according to Dr. W. F. 
Walker, Director of Health Studies of 
the Commonwealth Fund. Before the 
depression the average per capita ex- 
penditure of 77 cities sampled in a sur- 
vey was 71 cents. Now it is 58 cents. 

Results of Dr. Walker’s survey appear- 
ing in the November issue of Public Man- 
agement show that budget reductions of 
these cities varied from 2 or 3 per cent 
to 54 per cent. 

Through retrenchments made _neces- 
sary by these smaller budgets, about 
half the 77 cities had to make adminis- 
trative changes in their public health 
programs, Dr. Walker found. Salary 
cuts and reductions in staff were the 
usual move. 

This period of forced economy, how- 
ever, has seen some gains, he says. 
(mong improvements noted are: 


1. Establishment of consolidated city-county 
health departments. 

2. Removal of the administration of poor relief 
and garbage collection from the health depart- 
ment, in which they do not belong, and estab- 
lishment of these activities under other depart- 
ments. 

3. Provision for central purchasing of supplies 
for the health department. 

4. Stimulation of the preventive side of dental 
programs, to overcome the reduction in correc- 
tive service. 

5. More effective distribution and coordination 
of clinic service in child welfare. 

6. Addition of an epidemiologist to the staff. 

7. Assumption of the health problems of welfare 
agencies, 

8. Extension of programs for housing, milk con- 
trol, and medical treatment of transients. 


Where approximately half the cities 
had to suspended temporarily or cut off 
free preventive and immunization services 
for smallpox, diphtheria and typhoid 
fever, and reduce their public health and 


school nursing, a quarter of thers 
increased their responsibiliti: They 
undertook to supply free cod liver oil and 
milk to pre-school children: ¢ loped 
prenatal and baby clinics, and began jp. 


spection of foodhandling establishments 

Health officers questioned said gener. 
ally that where the reduction in budget 
was 30 per cent or less, the re~ stablish. 
ment of effective service is only a matter 
of time and return of the community to 
a sound financial basis. Effective public 
health service is possible, according to 
authorities, when from $1.50 to $2.00 js 
available for each person. 


Michigan Municipal 
Engineers Form 
State Organization 


city engineers and other public off- 

4 cials of Michigan have established a 
state organization in conjunction with 
the Michigan Municipal League for 
study of public works matters. The pri- 
mary purposes of the organization are: 
(1) to acquaint the public works official 
with the practices and procedures which 
have proved satisfactory in other munic- 
ipalities; (2) to compare unit cost data 
for similar types of work in the various 
cities of the state; (3) to sponsor legis. 
lation which will make the administra- 
tion of public works departments more 
effective. 

Among similar groups in other states 
are the New York Association of City 
and Village Engineers and public works 
sections in the Wisconsin and Virginia 
Leagues of Municipalities. 

“Such moves toward cooperation are 
most timely,” comments Donald C. Stone. 
Executive Director of the American Soci- 
ety of Municipal Engineers and the In- 
ternational Association of Public Works 
Officials. “With plans under consider- 
ation for the extension and expansion of 
a nation-wide public works program, the 
public works engineers of the country 
are going to have much greater burdens 
placed upon their shoulders. Regardless 
of whether the program takes the form 
of enlarged work relief activities, or a 
several billion dollar PWA program. the 
local public works engineers will have 
the chief responsibility for designing and 
supervising the projects.” 

Officials should therefore develop com- 
prehensive plans for improving and re- 
habilitating their communities, he points 
out. Housing surveys, real property in- 
ventories, studies of public facilities, 
traffic analyses and other planning stud- 
ies should be conducted, and a detailed 
plan should be developed covering all 
lines of community service and improve- 
ment. Cities that have such plans will 
be ready to put men to work quickly and 
spend money wisely. 
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An elevated tank of exactly the right 
design, type and appearance 
for your purpose 


The following types are shown in the accompanying 
illustrations, reading from top to bottom, then from 
left to right. 


Toroidal bottom tank 
Hemi-ellipsoidal bottom tank 
Double-ellipsoidal tank 
Hemispherical bottom tank 


If you are considering the installation of elevated 
storage we suggest that you write for our Modern 
Water Storage Catalog, and request a visit by one 
of our representatives who can advise you on the 
proper size and type of tank for your needs. 


Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa...... ..-3412 Neville Island 
Des Moines, lowa.. 913 Tuttle St. 
New, .. Room 915—270 Broadway 
Chicago, II] weeeeeeee-- 1216 First National Bank Bldg 
Dallas, Texas 1217 Praetorian Bldg 
San Francisco, Calif.. SP ...619 Rialto Bldg. 


STEEL TANKS 
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When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 


THE AME 


WIRE 


AMERICANS get more 
out of the telephone than any other 


people in the world. 

Partly it is because we still have 
the pioneer qualities. We are rest- 
less, inquisitive, ambitious, sociable, 
ingenious, enterprising. The tele- 
phone is adapted to us and we are 
adapted to the telephone. But an- 
other reason why the average Ameri- 
can uses the telephone more is that 
there are more telephones to use — 
more than thirteen million in the Bell 
System alone. And the service is 
better. 

There are few persons in this coun- 
try so isolated that the telephone can- 
not find them. Because everybody 
knows this, the telephone is kept busy 
and everybody gets more out of it. 
Your telephone grows in value the 
more you use it—the more you rely 
on it to help you through the day's 


activities. 


More than 57,000,000 conversations « day 
are held over Bell System wires. It takes 
a telephone system of great size to render 
quick, reliable service to a great nation. 
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Municipal Financial 
Outlook Brightens 


4 MATERIAL and gratifying improve- 
A ment in the financial condition of 
many state and local governmental units 
rted by the Municipal Securities 


was re} 

Committee of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America, on October 30, 
at the Association’s annual convention at 


White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

“In general,” said the report, “the 
trend of tax collections has become 
favorable, available statistics indicating 
that both current and delinquent taxes 
are being paid more readily. Temporary 
indebtedness of many of our cities has 
been lowered and in some instances 
funded debt likewise has decreased, 
while taxpayers have found some relief 
in curtailed costs of operation. The 
amount of state and city obligations in 
default has been reduced rapidly. Such 
encouraging factors are offset in part by 
the uncertainties of general business and 
by demands for unsound local legisla- 
tion, but in an extensive survey it ap- 
pears that favorable items predominate 
and the market steadily had reflected the 
increasing optimism. . 

“To date only ten municipalities have 
filed application for action under the 
Municipal Debt Adjustment Law. They 
are one small county in Florida, one 
reclamation and three irrigation districts 
in California, four small districts in 
Texas and one irrigation district in 
Arizona. It already has become ap- 
parent that the stigma of default is 
something virtually all communities will 
avoid if it is at all possible; and actual 
recourse to the Sumners Law is antici- 
pated chiefly on the part of a number 
of drainage, reclamation, irrigation and 
levee districts and by a small scattering 
of other types of municipal units. While 
the legislation was pending in Congress, 
predictions were made of a flood of de- 
faults by local governments, but your 
Committee opposed these views, as we 
were convinced that action under the 
measure would be taken only by com- 
munities which really have no alterna- 
tive. Moreover, one of the outstanding 
benefits of the Act is its latent useful- 
ness. The fact that the law is on the 
statute books has served the purpose of 
eliminating a large amount of obstruc- 
tive tactics on the part of unreasonable 
minority creditors.” 


Tax-Limit Legislation 
Damaging City Credit 
TRESSING the harmful effect of 
drastic limitations on the powers of 
municipal taxation, the above-mentioned 
report says: 

“Legislation which possibly is the 
most damaging to municipal credit is 
the tax-limit law. Every Municipal Se- 
curities Committee of the Association 
has struggled with some local movement 
for it. At this time the subject is being 
Promoted actively in all of our states by 


Municipal Credit and Revenues 


a national association. This campaign 
for real estate tax relief fits in with the 
universal desire for less taxation, but it 
seems to be based on an incorrect un- 
derstanding of what a limit will accom- 
plish. 

“Limitation on the power to levy ad 
valorem taxes forces the adoption of new 
and hastily devised revenue systems, 
some of which are most undesirable. It 
encourages resort to borrowing and jug- 
gling with assessments. Moreover, in- 
vestors are placed on immediate guard, 
thereby causing lower credit ratings. 
This seriously jeopardizes the ability of 
the community to borrow for future nec- 
essary purposes. 

“Your Committee suggests that efforts 
toward limiting the authority of mu- 
nicipalities to pay their debts should be 
vigorously opposed. This is of vital con- 
cern to the local taxpayers, to individual 
investors and to the vast army of those 
whose savings are entrusted to financial 
institutions which invest a large part of 
their funds in state and municipal se- 
curities.” 


Cities in Good Standing 
Have “‘Borrowing”’ 


Advantage 


OW is the opportune time for cities 
whose bonds are classed as “high 
grade” to take full advantage of condi- 
tions which have brought about very low 
interest costs, advises Henry Hart, De- 
troit bond man, in the November issue 
of Municipal Finance, magazine of the 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association. 
The price of prime municipal securities 
is the highest in 30 years. Cities with 
good credit thus have the chance to fi- 
nance their programs of needed public 
improvements on the most favorable 


+ 


The Municipal 


Typical sales of new issues, from the 


of The Bond Buyer: 
Amount Borrower and Purpose 
$250,000 Highway, Bridge 
1.125.000 Mass., City 
175,000 Mass., School 
280,000 Mass., Adjustment Loan.. 
100,000 Easton, Pa., City Hall, Sewerage 
118,000 Denver, Colo., Flood Control, 
eral Obligations 
Kent, Conn., Highway 
Reading, Pa., School — 
Portland, Me., Water, Refunding 
Erie Co., N. Y., Road, Bridge.. 
Schenectady, N. Y., County Home... 
Illinois, Relief .......... 
St. Louis Co., Minn., Road 
Green Bay, Wis., Sewerage, 
Project 
Columbus, Ohio, Sewers Fund....... 
Warwick, R. I., School 
North Hempstead, N. Y., School.... 
Bay City, Mich., Refunding......... 
Watervliet, N. Y., Water.......... 
Orange Co., Calif., Harbor... .. 
Brookhaven, N. Y., School... 
Los Angeles, Calif., Water 


Maine, 
Springfield, 
Wellesley, 
Holyoke, 


Gen- 


110,000 
500,000 
100,000 
719,000 
202,000 
30,000,000 
364,000 
111,000 


River 
555,000 
240,000 
130,000 
101,000 
146.000 
613,000 

128,000 
125,000 
2,000,000 


950,000 
5,000,000 


ments 
Los Angeles Co., Calif., Flood Con- 
trol 


“Works 


the 
and at a time 
creating sources of employment will do 


terms available during cen- 


tury. Mr. Hart says, 


present 
when 


the greatest good. If they have bonds 
outstanding with provisions for call 
which can now be exercised, or if their 
programs contemplate refunding, these 
cities can usually refinance at large sav- 
ings in interest costs. If they wish short 
term loans, they can get them at interest 
costs so low as to surprise them 

Mr. Hart warns against the issuing of 
long-time bonds for temporary relief or 
for current deficits by municipalities 
heretofore on a sound credit basis \ 
“pay-as-you-go” program for welfare re- 
lief is sounder management, he says. At 
the present time, he comments, bond men 
divided municipalities into three classes: 
(1) those which have no credit which 
will permit them to dispose of new bond 
issues through regular channels at legal 
rates; (2) “border line” cities with blem- 
ished credit records which can secure 
loans but must pay a penalty in com- 
paratively high interest costs on new fi- 
nancing; (3) municipalities with good 
credit of long standing, which have no 
trouble in getting the best prices for 
their securities. In situations of the first 
class, both bondholders and the munic- 
ipality should realize that they must co- 
operate and make sacrifices, so that the 
city can get back on its feet. Present 
and future burdens of the taxpayers must 
be made bearable, but the creditor must 
also be assured that he will be paid as 
much of his obligation as is possible. 
Cities in the second classification will 
find that bond men will look upon them 
more favorably if they can show good 


management of their affairs, he says. A 
balanced budget is a good sign. Tax- 


limitation laws are bad signs, when it 
appears that they will prevent the city 
from levying taxes to pay debts. 


Bond Market 


» November 24 and December 1 issues 


Rate (%) Term (Years) Basis (%) 


2 1-5 Ser 1.57 

1.75 1-5 Ser 1.65 
2 3.75 1.95 
2 1-5 Ser 1,99 
2.75 1-20 Ser 2.68 
2.75 12.16 2.72 

3.25 13.33 Avg 2.81 

5 20.5 Avg 2.95 
3 20 2.96 
4.16 Avg 3.01 

4 12.83 Avg 3.02 
3.25 11.5 Avg. 3.08 
4 4.16 Avg. 3.18 
4 9.75 Avg 3 

4 13.5 Avg 3.66 
1 17.66 Avg 3.68 
1 6 Avg. 3.69 
3.75 6.5 Avg. 3.72 
4 13.33 3.80 
14.16 3.88 
4 14.75 Avg 3.88 
4.10 12.5 Avg. 4.0 

4.25 1-40 Ser. 4.22 
4.75 20.83 Avg 4.60 
5 15 4.7% 
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| San Antonio, Texas, School, Improve- 
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“THE ‘CATERPILLAR’ DIESEL HAS CUT 


FUEL BILL MORE THAN 80%" 


—SAY LUERE 


BROTHERS, OF BUENA PARK, Ca. 


WHOSE FUEL COST FOR THE p! 
LESS THAN ONE-FIFTH THAT OF AN 
POWERED GASOLINE TRACTOR 


Owners are enthusiastic over their Diesel economies in power costs— enthusiastic, 
too, about other “Caterpillar” features. Luebkeman Brothers write: “The ‘Caterpillar’ 
Diesel burns all the fuel, runs evenly when it idles, accelerates fast, lugs better than 
anything we have ever seen.” Ask for the full story of “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors 
and Power Units. Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


A. J. Schrader, of Scranton, Pa., uses “Caterpillar” 
Diesel power to remove the overburden for coal 
stripping operations. 


For Griffith Co.,on the All-American canal in California. 
a Diesel-powered shovel loads material into a giant 
“buggy” pulled by a “Caterpillar” Diesel Seventy-Five. 
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y measures taken for the 

prime purpose of increasing em- 
ployme and stimulating industry are 
developing into a long-term program to 
provide better housing for the low-in- 
come groups of the community and to 
remove the slum areas that form serious 


\GNIZING the fact that “emer- 
cy 


blots on most cities,” the National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials has just 
made available in pamphlet form* rec- 


ommendations of great practical value. 

The recommendations were drafted by 
a group of international authorities on 
including several Americans, 
following a six-week tour of fourteen 
\merican cities. They were discussed 
and modified at a housing conference 
attended by nearly a hundred American 
housing leaders in Baltimore in October. 

With the consideration that “the 
health of any community and its social 
and economic stability require the main- 
tenance of a certain minimum standard 
of housing accommodation for all its 
families” and that “private enterprise, 
working on ordinary commercial lines, 
cannot afford to provide this minimum 
standard,” the report recommends: 

1. That the responsibility for secur- 
ing the provision of adequate housing 
accommodation for those income groups 
of citizens whose housing needs are not 
taken care of adequately by ordinary 
commercial enterprise, be recognized as 
a governmental one and its discharge be 
entrusted to appropriate public authori- 
ties and governmentally controlled _pri- 


housing. 


vate agencies, 

2. That public credit and powers be 
used to secure the needed standard of 
dwellings at rents low enough to be paid 
by as many as possible of those now liv- 
ing in sub-standard housing, without in- 
volving any charge on the taxpayer; and 
that those unable to pay even such low 
rents be provided for by some appro- 
priate form of public subsidy or as- 
sistance as long as may be necessary. 


Functions and Relations of Public 
Housing Agencies 


Ultimate distribution of duties in the 
housing program is suggested as fol- 
lows: 

“l. The Federal Government would 
be prepared to use its credit and to give 
financial assistance in forms likely to 
stimulate local initiative and local par- 
ticipation in the cost. It would enact for 
itself, and encourage the enactment by 
the states, of legislation giving suitable 
powers. It would formulate general and 
regional standards and would coordinate 


See page 93 of this issue. 


all branches of the work. It would col- 
lect and distribute relevant information, 
undertake research and make trial dem- 
onstrations. 

“2. The states would enact suitable 
legislation enabling appropriate 
cies to be set up with adequate powers, 
which should include those for acquiring 
land by condemnation, for financing, and 
for making contributions to the 
They should undertake regulation and 
regional oversight. .. . 

“3. Upon the local governments, or 
upon special local agencies associated 
with them, would be gradually devolved 
the responsibility for assuring the pro- 
vision of, and maintaining, housing ac- 
modations adequate in standard for their 


agen- 


cost. 


citizens .... 

No one type of agency is recommended 
for executing low-cost housing and _al- 
lie? work locally. Limited-dividend cor- 
porations or agencies initiated by co- 
operative societies, labor organizations or 
other groups of private citizens are men- 
tioned as possibilities along with mu- 
nicipal housing corporations. 


Private Enterprise and Publie Credit 


The the occupants of 
dwellings into three classes: (1) those 
who can afford the price at which pri- 
vate enterprise can provide the dwell- 
ings; (2) those who cannot afford this, 
but who could pay the lower rents at 
which dwellings not below the required 
standard can be provided by public agen- 
cies without any charge on the taxpayer: 
(3) those who by reason of unemploy- 
afford even 


report divides 


ment or indigence cannot 
these low rents. 

For the first class, private enterprise 
may be left to provide, the report com- 
ments. For the second class, extended 
as far down the income scale as possi- 
ble, public credit and other power should 
be used effectively to promote the pro- 
vision of an adequate supply of dwell- 
ings up to the required standard, which 
can be let at rents as low as_ possible 
consistent with good construction and 
real economy. 

In the case of the third class, the re- 
port points out that the required hous- 
ing must be accepted as a necessary part 
of subsistence, and the necessary amount 
of aid must be provided to prevent these 
tenants from falling below the standard 
needed for decent living. 

Necessity for competent management 
of low-cost housing after it is built is 
stressed in the recommendations. Suit- 
able courses of training are urged as an 
immediate need, to fulfill the necessary 
theoretical requirements for the new 
profession and to provide for practical 
contact with the problems involved. 


A Housing Program for the United States 


The Place of Housing in City 
Planning 


In a section headed “Housing in City 
Building” the report points out that “the 
full benefit of much of the housing ac- 
tivity in England and other countries has 
hitherto not been secured because of the 
and to work to, 
complete policy coordinating the 


failure to frame, any 


various 


branches of work which must be under- 
taken if the standard of housing accom- 
modation desired is to be secured for the 
whole of the citizens. ‘3 

That America may avoid these mis- 
takes, the report calls attention to the 
fact that in every individual city or re- 


gion housing forms but one of many 


problems, and adds: 

“It needs to be considered in relation 
for example, with the 
distribution of industries and other cen- 


with many others: 


ters of employment, with opportunities 
for pleasant living, including culture and 
recreation, with all the existing or possi- 
ble means of and 
with the integration of the population 
into central and subsidiary communities 
or neighborhood units. 

“In addition, housing affects and is 
influenced by many other matters, such 
as zoning regulations. taxa- 
tion, conditions in the real estate market 


intercommunication, 


systems of 


and in the building industry. .. . 
“In addition to the 
these activities, all publicity controlled 


coordination of 


housing must be studied as regards its 
quantity, character, and distribution so 
integral and har- 


that it may form an 
monious part in any regional and city 
plan. If this is intelligently done, the 


question whether any particular project 
is to fit into the plan or the plan is to be 
made to fit the project does not arise; 
because the project should form part of 
and contribute to the building-up of the 
city and plan, which _ itself 
should be the designer’s effort to find a 
physical expression for the and 
life that the city 


regional 


good 
complete community 
exists to promote. 
“One important and essential part of 
the work, Federal, state and local, must 
be the making of as complete and con- 
tinuous a study as practicable of all the 
factors affecting the problem, among 
which may be mentioned those dealing 
with trends of population, and such mat- 
ters as the number and size of families, 
the num- 
demolition 


and 
and 


tendencies to migration, 
ber. 
of dwellings. 

“Such information should also be made 
available for private enterprise together 
with any definite programs from time to 
adopted by for 


condition, wastage 


time public agencies 


meeting the need in any branch of hous 
ing supply.” 
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HE value of the Austin 77 Motor Grader _ of effective work. The principles are the 

is told by its year-round versatility. No | same. For this reason the Austin 77 has won e 
better idea of its money-saving qualities the preference of contractors, engineers as ditch 
can be presented than the picture of the and highway officials as the most all-round 
same machine turning from miles of snow useful machine on the road. Whether equip- il 4 
removal to entirely different jobs like grad- |= mentis bought with public or private money, at Ol m IX 
ing, ditching and scarifying—or oil mix on no more consistent return can be expected 


a hot summer day. than from this year-round machine. Send Ei maintain 


These functions of the Austin 77 are ‘he coupon for new descriptive booklet. 
different at first glance—but fundamentally The Austin-Western Road Machinery ify 
the same rugged construction, the same Company + Home Office: Aurora, Ill. &e scari 
easy blade control, and the same positive | Cable Address: AWCO, Aurora. Lm, 
traction (dual or single drive) are the secret Branches in Principal Cities. A | 


When snow removal depends on attachments to tractors and trucks, ST ee 


Roa 
learn about the Patented Toggle Safety Release of Western Snow Plows. t The Austin ween 


stin 
ROAD GRADERS: MOTOR GRADERS ELEVATING GRADERS: DRAGS Please send details on oy 


© Also on Western Plows- 


Austin-Western 


City..--- 
—— 
BITUMINOUS DISTRIBUTORS - ROAD-MIX MACHINES: CULVERTS Ll — DUMP CARS 
SCARIFIERS - BULLDOZERS - TRAILERS - SCRAPERS - PLOWS 


© 


RUSHING AND WASHING PLANTS - SWEEPERS AND SPRINKLERS - SHOVELS - CRANES - ETC - SNOW PLows 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Maxwell H 


sey, Chairman, Harry Hemmings, Reyburn Hoffman, Benoit Laberge. 
Simpson, Arthur G. Straetz, Peter J. Stupka, Lawrence S. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL AND FACILITATION 


Conducted by Publications Committee, Institute of Traffic Engineers, 175 Fifth Ave., New York 


Theodore T. 


MecCroskey, 
Tuttle, John C. 


Donald M. MeNeil, A. J. Naquin, Hawley §. 


Wrighton 


Drunken Drivi 


and the Need 


HE statistics on drunken driving 
T differ very greatly from those of 

total automobile accidents, kilo- 
watt-hours consumed, and tons of pig 
iron produced. In fact, they are not 
statistics at all, but a guess, a feeble 
indication of what the truth may be. 

In view of the complexity of the prob- 
lem it has to be reduced to ultimate 
terms—alcohol. Had the driver been 
drinking prior to the accident? Had the 
pedestrian been drinking? Had they 
been drinking to excess? The sense of 
smell remains the best practical test. 
The degree of intoxication must usually 
be determined by the appearance and be- 
havior of the subject. 

There is a chemical test for determin- 
ing the amount of alcohol that has been 
consumed, and many experiments have 
been made to set up an average of phy- 
sical, mental and psychological actions 
resulting from different quantities of al- 
cohol in the system. 

Dr. Herman A. Heise, of Milwaukee, 
in a paper entitled “Alcohol and Auto- 
mobile Accidents” before the American 
Medical Association on June 13, 1934, 
expressed the following conclusions: 

1. Experiments indicate a measurable loss of 


eficiency and judgment, even when small amounts 
of aleohol are accumulated in the blood or urine. 
2. Considering a person sober as long as he 
can still walk and talk is responsible for the 
small value of present-day statistics regarding 
the relationship of alcohol to automobile acci- 
dents 

3. By analyzing consecutive accident cases in- 
volving injury and death, it is possible to throw 
light on the high incidence of week-end acci- 
dents, and the surprising preponderance of acci- 
dents in which male drivers are concerned. 

4. In this series the drinking pedestrian was 
concerned with many accidents; in most cases a 
child or old person was struck by a sober driver. 

5. It is recommended that the chemical test 
for alcohol, which has been proved to be prac- 
tical in confirming drunkenness and thus aiding 
in the conviction of drunken drivers, be adopted 
universally, at least to confirm the observations 
obtained by physical examination. 

Drunken driving is not a new problem. 
On October 2 the Advisory Committee of 
Public Safety of the National Safety 
Council remarked that the problem of 
the driver who has been drinking is “a 
subject that has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed at meetings of the Traffic Section 
and it was felt unnecessary to give 
it further consideration, it being agreed 
that the committee considers this matter 
of great importance to which the staff 
should give as much attention as possi- 


ble.” 


ng, the Record, 


for Publicity 


During the last year there seems to 
have been a general increase in this ac- 
cident factor, some say as high as 25 
to 30 per cent. In this connection it 
must be understood that total accidents, 
of which drunkenness is involved statis- 
tically in not more than 3 per cent, have 
increased 16 per cent this year. Another 
factor in this problem js the increase in 
the production and consumption of al- 
coholic beverages due to the lifting of 
prohibition. Possibly the best gage of 
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BEER SALES THIS YEAR, LAST 
YEAR AND 20 YEARS AGO 


this increase is beer sales this year com- 
pared with sales in 1933 from April, 
when beer was legalized. This increase 
amounts to 80 per cent. 

The principal causes of accidents 
listed by the Travelers Insurance Co. do 
not include drunken driving, though this 
may be a contributing factor in each of 
the principal classifications. 

THe AMERICAN City presents in the 
accompanying tabulations the official fig- 
ures of the police departments of a num- 
ber of representative cities. An example 
of the statistical value is afforded by the 
high rate of convictions to arrests: at 
Oakland, 84 per cent in 1933; 78 in 
1934; at Baltimore, 42 and 54 per cent 
for the two years. It is evident that ar- 
rests are made on this charge only on 
practically irrefutable evidence. 

Though the number of drunken drivers 
caught in accidents may be not more 
than 2 or 3 per cent of the total drivers 
in accidents, the number of drinking 
drivers may number hundreds to the one 
discovered in the accident. This is the 
menace of drunken driving and perhaps 
also the marvel. 

Conclusions cannot be drawn from the 
figures cited in the following tables, use- 


ful though they are in illuminating local 


In gen- 


conditions in 14 municipalities. 


eral, they show an increase in driv- 
ing-while-drunk. But suppose the com- 
plete figures for all the cities of the 


country were available, and they should 
show an increase of 30 per cent in 
drunken driving over last year: What is 
to be done about it? 

The inquiry of the American Automo- 
bile Association, results of which have 
not yet been made public, is concerned 
chiefly with penalties. This of course is 
a part of the answer and applies prin- 
cipally to the flagrant cases that hit 
something and are apprehended. What 
punishment shall be meted to these men 
and women who take too long chances 
and lose? Are present penalties stiff 
enough? 

But what of the thousands of drivers 
daily who have anything from a few 
drinks under their belt to a skinful of 
liquor? How can they be made to real- 
ize that they are a menace? Laboratory 
tests will hardly convince them, for many 
of them believe they drive better after a 
few drinks than when cold sober. 

Putting the fear of the law into the 
driver of course very desirable 
method. Others are needed, such as put 
ting common sense into him through ed- 
ucational publicity of a high order. 
Many explanations from many angles 
and authorities on the effect of alcohol 
on the driving judgment, etcetera, of vari 
ous types of individuals who will recog- 
nize themselves in the description, might 
help. These would not be temperance 
lectures, but revealing information that 
few men, if any, have. The entire coun- 
try has been instructed again and again 
in high authority on the correct wines 
and liquors to serve with what courses 
and in what glasses. Now perhaps the 
country needs to be instructed on the 
bad judgment of taking chances with 
lives. How to do this effectively is worth 
intensive study, for if the accompanying 
beer chart is an accurate guide, the coun- 
try is considerably below normalcy in its 
consumption of alcohol beverages and 
with the approach to the 1914 curve con- 
ditions will not improve of themselves. 


1s one 


Unless some such intelligent campaign 
is waged in addition to such adjustment 
of penalties as there may be, the alterna- 
tive would seem to be the advice sug- 
gested by the Pittsburgh Bureau of Traf- 
fic Planning: to the driver—J/ you must 
drink, don’t drive; to the pedestrian 
If you must drink, don’t walk. 


For the tabulations referred to, 
see page 79. 
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Harbert Street, Memphis, Tennessee. Tarvia-built in 1914, the year the World War began in Europe. 
The lower photo shows the condition of Harbert Street today. 


@ The confidence of road officials and engineers in the lasting 
economy, traflic-safety and ride-ability of Tarvia roads is expressed 
in the hundreds of miles of these famous roads that are built each 
year. At the close of 1934, The Barrett Company thanks the many 


users of Tarvia for this encouraging vote of confidence. Tarvia, the 


close and helpful cooperation of skilled Tarvia field men, and GOOD ROADS : 
Barrett's unmatched,facilities for prompt and dependable delivery ae AT LOW COST 


service are ready to serve you again in 1935. "Phone, wire or write er, 


our nearest office. 


TH E BARRETT oO MPANY New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland Birmingham St. Louis Detroit Minneapolis 


Toledo Milwaukee Lebanon Baltimore Columbus Youngstown Boston Buffalo Providence Syracuse Hartford Cincin rath 
Bethlehem Rochester Portland, Me. In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD. Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


Why not remember to mention THe American City? 
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—9 Months 


1933 1934 

edestrians ....... ; 16 27 

|. Boss, Chief of Police. 
BALTIMORE 

Total 8.721 8,967 
3,995 4.013 
Killed 83 110 

D r 
Conv 78 62 
23 19 
Cuarces D. Gartner, Police Commissioner. 
Detroit 
{ ents 
17,080 22 293 
Killed 285 260 
Causep By DrinkiInc 

—Drir Pedestrian 
Fatal Injured Fatal Injured 

6 276 18 300 

3 225 1 336 

7 336 336 

gk 10 266 9 292 

1933 (9 mos.).... 9 232 1] 216 

1934 (9 mos.)... 9 412 4 328 


EpwarpD 


4 deaths from speeding 


Since September 5, 
trials and 


before taking up case 


M 


A. Mitte, Director of Traffic. 


Fort Wayne 


—10 Months 


KNOXVILLE 


in 1934 


s 


IAMI 


Joun J. Suttivan, Acting Chief Inspector. 


1933 1934 

Drinking 
1 2 
P. H. Levenpercer, Traffic Sergeant. 
Kansas City 

Speeding arrests ............. 538 1,719 
Reckless driving arrests....... 1,034 1,073 
Drinking arrests ............. 225 273 
_ (Liquor no factor in deaths.) Number of 
months not stated. 


J. F. Wetcu, Bureau of Records. 


1 death in 25 caused by drunken driver in 1934 


Half are caused by jay-walking at night 
broadcasting 
judge makes 3-minute safety talk 


traffic-court 


Accidents decreased and no deaths in October 
Deaths in city in last months 28 compared with 
14 previous 12 months 
L M. York, Chief of Police. 


-10 Months— 


1933 1934 
1,646 1,443 
864 880 
Drunken driving ............. 132 155 
Accidental, liquor involved.... 12 6 

S. D. McCreary, Chief of Police. 

New ORLEANS 
Caused by 

Drunken drivers, injuries... ... 123 190 
Drunken drivers, deaths........ se 4 
Drunken pedestrians, injuries. 4 16 
Drunken pedestrians, deaths... ee 4 
Total fatalities have increased due chiefly to 
“excessive speed and disregarding Stop signs.” 


Caprain Tuomas DePaowt, Supervisor of Traf- 


fic 
New York 
= Total 
Killed Injured Arrests, Drunk 
1,262 54,495 1,399 
193) , 1,221 45,988 1,214 
1,123 49,988 874 
1,113 46,987 835 
(10 mos.) 36,752 689 


for DECEMBER, 
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OAKLAND 


— 10 Months 


Liquor Involved 1932 1933 1934 Killed—City 1933 193 
Total 64 115 223 Total a4 7S 
Injured 98 151 271 Drinking 9 9 
Killed , 1] 13 16 County 
Pedestrians drinking 8 18 39 Total .. pals 55 40 
Pedestrians killed 0 3 9 Drinking l 7 

9 Months Speed limit has been increased on certain 
Arrests 61 220 through streets this past year to 35 miles per 
51 172. This has tended to increase the speed all 
Dismissed ......... ei 9 300«C over our city, and is the main factor in our 
18 alarming increase in fatalities by motor vehi- 
Drunk on street _.. 2.848 4812 cles A. Czecu, Lieutenant Commanding Traf- 
The increase in drunken driving is particularly Division. 
alarming in view of the injury and death menace, ToLeno 
to say nothing of property damage. Oakland is 10 Mont 
seeking to curb this menace with a triple pro 1933 1934 
gram. This consists of enforcement by the police, Total accidents 4,674 9,957 
strong cooperation from the courts, and wide Deaths .. 12 62 
spread education by the Eastbay Safety Council. Accidents, drinking 144 198 
B. A. Watutman, Chief of Police. Accidents from all causes increased 27 per cent; 
deaths 48 per cent; per cent of total accidents 
Roc Hester due to drinking. 3.8 in 1933 and 3.3 in 1934 
10 Months Daniet T. Wore, Chief of Police. 
1933 1934 
Killed (no drinking involved). 20 35 District OF COLUMBIA 
1,460 1,636 9 Months 
1,849 2,026 1932 1933 1934 
Drunken drivers arrested...... 38 5.971 5 200 6.149 
Some of these drunken drivers were arrested Deaths Ww Ww 103 
as the result of an accident, but comparatively Ernest W. Brown, Major and Superintendent, 
few.—Henry T. Copennacen, Chief of Police. Metropolitan Police Dept 


How Taxation Amendments Fared 


at the 


ORWARD-looking action in some 
states and reactionary voting in 
others on November 6 character- 


ized the referenda on various constitu- 
tional amendments affecting public 
finance and taxation. As will be seen 
from the following summary. most of 
these proposals dealt with tax limitations 
or exemptions. 


Arkansas: An amendment was adopted stipu- 
lating that tax rates shall not be by 
the Legislature without approval of the electors, 
except in an emergency, and then by three-fourths 
of the legislators. It limits appropriations 
for general purposes to $2,500,000 A 
provision was defeated to reduce the penalty on 
tax-delinquent real estate and to extend the time 
for redemption. 

Colorado: An amendment 
stricting after January 1, 1935, revenues received 
from gasoline taxes and motor-vehicle registration 
to exclusive use for the construction, maintenance 
A proposal 


increased 


also 


a year 


was adopted re- 


and supervision of state highways. 


to limit property taxes for state purposes was 
defeated. 
Florida: The voters approved the exemption 


from state, county or municipal taxation of home- 
steads valued at $5,000 or less. This eliminates 
a considerable portion of realty from Florida tax 
rolls, and inasmuch as Florida has a _ constitu- 
tional provision forbidding income taxes, it be- 
that the state likely to be 

general sales taxation. An 
motion studios 


comes apparent is 
forced to heavy 
amendment exempting 
from taxation for 15 years was also adopted. 

Louisiana: An amendment was ratified 
empting homesteads up to 160 acres to the value 
of $2,000 from state taxation except in Orleans 
Parish. The poll tax was abolished. tax- 
ing districts were given power to exempt motor 
vehicles from state, parish and special taxes. 
Limitations were set on special taxes for local 


picture 


ex- 


Local 


improvements. 
Vassachusetts: An amendment was defeated 

which would have authorized the Legislature to 

classify property for taxation, making possible 


imposition of taxes on privileges, excises, occu- 


Polls 


incomes, iegacies oF nheritances ind 


pations, 


severance taxes on natural resources 


Michigan constitutional amendments 
were defeated. The first was an omnibus affair 
providing among other things for classification 
of property for tax purposes, a graduated in 
come tax, and earmarking of proceeds for 
schools. Another limited the amount of taxes 
on motor fuels to 2 cents per gallon, and a 
third limited taxes on motor vehicles to 35 cents 
per 100 pounds 

Montana: The voters gave the Legislature 
permission to levy and collect graduated taxes 


on incomes of persons, firms and corporations for 


the purpose of replacing property taxes. 

Ohio: An amendment limiting taxes on motor 
fuel to 3 cents per gallon and earmarking rev- 
enues from such a levy to public thoroughfare 


purposes defeated An amendment pro- 
hibiting the taxing as property of registered mo 
tor vehicles which a tax had been 


paid, and earmarking revenue derived from such 


was 


upon license 


license taxes to public thoroughfare purposes, 
was likewise defeated 

Oregon A proposal to limit state, county, 
school and city government taxes on urban real 
estate to 10 mills in 1936 was defeated. The pro 
posal provided for a successive decrease of the 10 
mill levy each year for five years, until in 1942 
a permanent limitation of 744 mills on full value 


would be reached. The corresponding rates for 
real estate outside of cities, as stipulated in the 
defeated amendment, were only 6 mills and 4% 
mills respectively. 

Texas: A proposa! te limit the maximum 
amount of state revenues to $22.50 per capita was 
defeated. 

Washington: The voters approved an amend 
ment limiting the aggregate annual rate of tax 
levy on real estate and personal property for 
state, county, city or town school district and 
road district purposes, to 40 mills, and defeated 
a proposal to permit the Legislature to limit local 


property taxes. 
West Virginia: The proposal that the Legisla- 
ture should levy an annual capitation tax of $1.00 
upon each inhabitant of the state 21 of 
age or over for appropriation to the schools as a 


qualification for voting was defeated. 


years 


AKRON SEATTLE 
9 Months 
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GMC T-33 TRUCK 


IN THE 3-TON RANGE 


Look where they will and compare as they wish, 
buyers of trucks in the 3-ton capacity range can 
make no better selection than the General 
Motors T-33. In every detail of its rugged make- 
up, this “‘engineered-for-the-job” money maker 
challenges on the score of downright value. In 
fact, not one truck in its capacity range matches the 
T-33 on more than 3 of the 12 important counts that 
definitely assure greater performance, increased econ- 
omy and longer life—counts such as high sustained 
torque, frame stiffness, payload capacity and 
valve-in-head performance, to list but a few. 


Pages could be devoted to a description of T-33 
superiorities, but the most convincing way to 
judge its merit is to call in a General Motors 
Truck representative and ask to be shown the 
truck itself and the facts to prove why this 
staunch worker and earner is every inch an 
exceptional value at its comparatively low price 
—a far greater value than any other truck of 
comparable size. 


@® Whatever your hauling needs may be, 
there’s a GMC truck or trailer to fit exactly 
— capacities range from 1'2 to 22 tons. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Time Payments Available Through Our Own Y. M. A. C. 


Why not remember to mention Tae American City? 
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Water Rates and Service Charges, 


Installation Charges, Hydrant Rentals 
and Sprinkler Costs—VIII 


Helena, Mont. 


Population...... 13,000 
= served 13,000 
Number ¢ ‘services 2,700 
meters 630 

i 61 


Miles of water main 


The meter rates for each 100 cu. ft. or 
748.05 gals. monthly in Helena are as 
tabulated below. The minimum charge 
for any month that water is used is 75c 


net. 


Cu, Total Rate Total 

Ft. Cu, Ft. Cents Amount 

First 1,000 1,000 25 $2.50 
Next - 2,000 25 5.00 
3,000 20 7.00 
4,000 20 9.00 
5,000 20 11.00 
bd 52 6,000 18 12.80 
7,000 18 14.60 
8,000 18 16.40 
9,000 15 17.90 
10,000 15 19 40 
. 5,000 15,000 2 25.40 
20,000 2 31.40 
25,000 10 36.40 
30,000 10 41 40 
4 S 35,000 8 45 40 
« « 40,000 8 49 40 
10,000 90,000 7 56.40 
« 60,000 6 62 40 
70,000 6 68.40 
80,000 73.40 
100,000 + 82.40 
110,000 4 86 40 
120,000 3% 89.90 
130,000 3% 93.40 
140,000 34 96 .90 
20,000 160,000 103.90 
700,000 860,000 327 .90 
700,000 1,560,000 3.1 544.90 


On all quantities in excess of 1,560,000 
eu. ft. per month an additional charge 
of 3c per 100 cu. ft. is made. 


Tom V. Bocy. 
City Engineer. 


Middletown, Conn. 


18,000 
Number of 3,440 
3,408 

Miles of water main.............. 53.3 


Water sold through metered service is 
charged under a minimum service charge 
and a sliding-scale schedule, as follows: 


From Water Department and Company Reports to The American City 


charged for as follows within the First 
District: 


Rate No. 2, 
oc per 100 cu. ft. for 


business establishment. 


ot 


which charges 221 


First 20,000 cu. ft. per semi-annual period, at 12c per 100 cu. ft. 


In excess of 20,000 cu. ft. and under 
at 8\éc per 100 cu. ft. 


150,000 cu. ft. per semi-annual! period, 


In excess of 150,000 cu. ft. per semi-annual period, at 5c per 100 cu. ft. 


All water registered by meter outside 
the First District is charged for at the 
above rates plus 20%. 

Water bills are due and payable at 
the office of the Tax Collector semi-an- 
nually on the first days of May and No- 
vember. All bills remaining unpaid 20 
days after due have 5% added, and if 
unpaid 30 days after due notice is given 
and not paid 5 days thereafter, the water 
is shut off until the bill and expenses 
are paid. The lien charge is $3.75. 

The water works is owned by the First 
Taxing District, and assessments are 
made for the installation of water mains 
outside the First District. Consumers 
outside the First District pay $30.00 for 
a new service and there is no charge for 
its renewal. 

Hydrant service is free within the First 
District and a charge is made for both 
hydrants and sprinkler systems at the 
rate of $30.00 per year outside the First 
District. Private fire hydrants may be 
installed for $400.00 and the cost as- 
sessed against the property owner bene- 
fiting by the installation. 

G. ALLEN SCHAEFER, 

Superintendent, Public Works Department. 


Rumford, Maine 


Population 10,0C0 
served 10,000 
Number of services 1,091 
“ meters 1,177 

- * hydrarts 119 
21.0 


Miles of water main 


The meter rates for the Rumford and 
Mexico water districts are divided into 
three catagories: Rate No. 1, 224c per 
100 cu. ft., subject to a minimum rate 
of $3.00 per quarter, allowing the cus- 
tomer 1,333 cu. ft. of water per quarter 
before the excess charge begins. This 


CHARGE IN THE First District 


Size of meter. 
Semi-annual charge... $2.50 $3.75 $5 
A minimum charge for any water ser- 
vice outside the First District for a 6- 
months period is $7.50 up to and includ- 
ing a 1” meter; above that size, the same 
rates apply as for meters inside the First 
District. 
All water registered hy the meter is 


144” 2 3” 
25 $9.00 $15.00 $30 00 $45.00 $90 00 


9" ‘ 6” 


rate applies to bakeries, banks, barber 
shops, boarding houses, bowling al- 
leys, candy factories, dental offices, drug 
stores, domestic uses, electric light sta- 
tions, express offices, fish markets, foun- 
dries, greenhouses, public garages, and 
in general domestic and the average size 


the first 3,000 cu. ft., 15¢ per 100 cu. ft. 
for the first 5,000 cu. ft., and 12c per 
100 cu. ft. in excess of 5,000 cu. ft. con- 
sumption, applies to hotels, steam laun- 
dries, livery stables, certain large manu- 
facturing establishments, photographers, 
saw mills and refrigerating plants of 
wholesale houses. Rate No. 3 applies to 
paper mills and steam railroads and con- 
tains the following charges: 

First 10,000 cu. ft. or any part thereof, $15.00 per mo 
Next 10,000 * “* l3c. per 100 cu. ft 


10,000 * * lle 


All in excess of 30,000 cu. ft * 


Property owners requiring water ser- 
vices make application at the office of 
the District and are required to do all 
excavating and backfilling from the 
street main of the Water District at their 


own expense, to furnish and lay the 
necessary piping not less than 1” in size 


of water opening, laid in a straight line 
from the main to a point inside the base- 
ment wall and on a level or true grade. 
The supply pipe must be equipped with 
a shut-off gate and gate box at the curb 
line of the street. The Water District re- 
serves the right to furnish complete and 
maintain the connections at plus 
10% to be paid by the property supplied 
with the service. 

Charges for private fire protection ser- 
vice are $25.00 for a 2-nozzle hydrant per 
year, set and maintained by the user for 
private protection, and $35.00 for a 4 
nozzle hydrant. Sprinkler heads are 
charged at 5c each per year. The Water 
District installs a meter of sufficient size 
to supply the domestic service at its own 
expense. If the property owner desires 
a meter of sufficient capacity for fire 
protection, either standpipe or sprin- 
kler service, the additional cost of that 
meter in place is paid for by the con- 
sumer. 


cost 


F. O. WALKER, 


Superintendent, Rumford and Mexico Water 
District. 


Water Rate Reprints 


Watch for announcement in Jan- 
uary of reprints from the 1934 Mu- 
nicipal Index and THe AMERICAN 
City. 


The experience of users for the past twenty 
months has confirmed in the field what a 
long succession of tests has consistently 
proved, namely, that Super-de Lavaud Pipe 
is endowed with extraordinary resistance 
to shocks encountered in handling, trans- 
portation and service. The impact strength 
of this pipe is more than double that of the 
centrifugal pipe we formerly produced. 
Users also report pronounced increases in 
toughness as well as ductility. Tests show 
more than 50% increase in elongation and 


THE AMER 


notably greater ductility without loss of 
tensile or bursting strength. These impor- 
tant advantages are the result of a new 
technique in the centrifugal casting of gray 
iron, developed and patented by this com- 
pany, whereby Super-de Lavaud Pipe is cast 
without chill in a metal mold. Seven mil- 
lion feet of this pipe have been sold in 20 
months. Send for booklet. 


UNITED STATES PIPE AND FOUNDRY CoO. 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 
Foundries and Sales Offices throughout the United States 


U.S. SUPER-pr LAVAUD PIPE 


CENTRIFUGALLY CAST WITHOUT CHILL IN A METAL MOLD 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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Manchester, Conn. 


Por tion. . es -. 22,000 
@ served 15,000 
Nur r of services 2,842 
meters 2,904 
hydrants 371 
Mile f water main 49.5 
The following scale of charges for 
water (rom the mains of the town o 
Manchester is now in effect: 


0) cu. ft. per quarter 


25c per 100 cu. ft 
de 
s of 50,000 cu. ft. per quarter 10c per 100 


‘ 


These charges are subject to the fol- 
lowing minimum for each service con- 
nection and 5g” meter in domestic and 
commercial consumption. For services 
requiring larger connections and meters, 
the minimum charges are proportionately 


greater. 


First fixture used by one family, store, office or 


quarter-year 


AMERICAN CITY for DECEMBER, 


Water in excess of the minimum pro- 
vided for in the rates above is paid for 
at the rate of 15c per 1,000 gals. up to 
100,000 gals., water in excess of the 
100,000 gals. and not more than 300,000 
gals. is paid for at 12c per 1,000 gals.; 
in excess of 300,000 and not more than 
500,000 at 9c per 1,000 gals.; in excess 
of 500,000 and not more than 1,000,000 
gals. at 7c per 1,000 gals.; in excess of 
1,000,000 and not more than 2,000,000 
gals. at the rate of 5c per 1,000 gals.; 
in excess of 2,000,000 gals. at de per 
1,000 gals. These rates apply only to 
water used in the city and manufactur- 
ing plants adjacent thereto. 

Rates for water furnished by meter 
outside the city and not classified 
commercial are follows: minimum 
rate per month, the same as the mini- 
mum flat rate for the class as provided 


as 


as 


simular service, $2.50 per 


Each additional family, store, office, or similar service, $1.25 per quarter-year 
Each first water-closet fixture for each family, store, office, or similar service 


$0 75 per quarter-year 


Each first bath fixture for each family or similar service, $0 50 per quarter-year 


Each additional fixture for each family, store, office or similar service, $0.25 


per quarter-year. 


the charge is the one-fixture rate only. 


One suitable meter is furnished, set 
and maintained by, and at the expense 
of, the Water Department for each sepa- 
rate service connection. Damage to me- 
ters through the neglect of the consumer 
or otherwise is repaired by the Depart- 
ment at the expense of the owner of 
the property involved. 

The installation of service pipes be- 
tween the water main and curb line is 
done by, and at the expense of, the town 
Water Department. Consumers are re- 
quired to provide a suitable stop-and- 
waste cock inside the building. 


The public fire hydrant rental is $10.00 
per hydrant per year, plus lc per inch- 
foot of mains; equal to $59.20 per year 
per hydrant. The charges for private 
fire protection service are as follows: 


$5 00 per year 


Each private fire hydrant 
1 OO per year 


+, standpipe fixture 


150 

* 1% 2.00 * 
automatic sprinkler 05 * 


F. H. Parker, 


Superintendent, Town of Manchester Water 
Department. 


Medford, Ore. 


Population 11,000 

served 12,000 

Number of services 3,428 

“ meters 495 

hydrants 350 

Miles of water main 52 48 
All residential services in Medford 


pay a $2.50 per month flat rate for water 


service. Commercial accounts pay a flat 

rate charge according to scheduled rates 
or on a metered basis as follows: 

4” meter, minimum charge per 5,000 

“5,000 

« 5,000 

« 5/000 

* 10,000 

10,000 


10,000 


Where two or more faucets are used, for hot and cold water, in the same fixture, 


in the flat rate for the city for the first 
5,000 gals. or minor fraction thereof; 
for the next 45,000 gals. or any fraction 
thereof, 20c per 1,000 gals.; for all 
water used over 50,000 gals. 15c per 
1,000 gals. 

Written application for water service 
is made to the City Water Department. 
Each application must be accompanied 
by the amount set forth below for the 
connection desired: 


$10.00 


12.50 


Each %” tap 
= double curb tap 


The charges cover labor and cost of 
making the tap, cost of furnishing cor- 
poration cock, lead end, union, pipe 
from lead end to shut-off, shut-off and 
meter box inside curb line. All 
sary excavation is done by the consumer. 
The Water Department maintains the 
service to the shut-off just inside the 
curb line. 

No charge is made for public fire hy- 
drants, nor for private fire hydrants pro- 
vided water is used for no other pur- 
pose than for extinguishing fires in emer- 
gency. 


neces- 


Rosert A. Durr, 
Superintendent, Medford Water Department. 


Alhambra, Calif. 


Population $1,000 

sor i 1,000 

Number of service 1,70 

“ meter 9.169 

* hydrants 

Miles of water main 118 0 
Domestic and industrial water rates 


for the city of Alhambra are as follows: 


10,000 cu 
50 000 
100,000 * 


First 
Next 


or fraction 


1934 


ft. used in any one month 


* or more used in any 


83 


The minimum monthly rates for water 
consumed are as follows: 


54” meters "1 00 per month 
125 

114” 
200 * 

3” * 
+” 33 * 


The charges for installation of water 
services are: 
and S” meter $ OO 
VICE meter OO 
ba >» OO 
Sizes larger than 2”—cost plus 10 


There is no fire hydrant rental charged 
to the city or to the city Fire Depart- 


ment. The charges for the use of water 
for independent private fire lines used 
exclusively for fire protection, whether 
the line is connected with automatic 
sprinkler systems, hydrants or hose at- 
tachments, are as follows: 

Each 2” fire line, per month $1 00 

2.00 

6 00 


Joun W. Cray, 


Superintendent, Water Department 


Chicopee, Mass. 
Population 13.9030 

served 13.930 
Number of services 6.500 
met H.058 
“ hydiants 663 
Miles of water main 106.0 


The rates for metered water 


pee are as follows: 
1,000 cu, ft. or less per quarter $1.70 
Over 1,000 cu. ft. up to 10,000 ? 
10,000 * 100.000 
100,000 * * * 500,000 
0,000 “ * * * 15° per 100 cu. ft. for first 
00,000; balance, 10c per 100 cu, ft 


Meter rental rates per quarter depend 
upon the size of the meter as follows: 


Water bills are rendered quarterly by 
districts on the first of the 
ceeding the quarterly periods 
for, and are payable within 20 days after 
presentation. Water is shut off for 
payment after 20 days without further 
notice. When so shut off, $2.00 in addi- 
tion to the bill must be paid before the 
water is turned on. 


month suc 


charged 


non 


Applications for water service are made 
to the office of the Water Department in 
writing on a form furnished by the De- 
partment. The taker agrees to pay the 


c per 100 cu {ft 


rronth 


Water Department all charges for the 
connection. 

The charge for public fire hydrants is 
billed against the Fire Department at a 
rate of $15.00 per year per hydrant. 


First 
Next 
Aj] im ex 
cu. ft 
eee 10 8 00 
Chico- 
» meter s 
‘ 10 
1 
3 00 
12); 
gals, $2 50 
3 00 
3 
00 
11 00 
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Fast Freight 
Schedules in Hours 
from Lake Charles 


MATHIESON 


Alkali Deliveries in the Southwest 


ONSUMERS throughout the Southwest 
A can now get deliveries of alkali in a 
matter of hours! Beginning this month, Mathieson’s 
plant at Lake Charles, Louisiana, offers this fast 
delivery service. 

Located at a virtual hub of transportation lines, this 
new source of supply speeds up alkali deliveries in the 
Southwest to a degree hitherto unknown. Radiating out 
of Lake Charles are the lines of three great railroad 
systems—the Southern Pacific, the Kansas City South- 
ern and the Missouri Pacific. The fast freight schedules 
from Lake Charles, maintained by these carriers, permit 
timing of deliveries in hours rather than days, even 


PEFDS- 


to points as far north as St. Louis and Kansas City. 

a addition to speedy rail delivery service, the new 
Lake Charles Plant offers substantial savings in trans- 
portation costs both by rail and by water to consumers 
in the South and Southwest, and by water to points on 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard, along the Gulf Coast, 
and on inland waterways including the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries. Water shipments are loaded 
on steamers and on barges at our own plant docks at 
Lake Charles. 

We shall be glad to discuss with consumers the ad- 
vantages of Lake Charles as a source of supply of 
alkali—in carloads, trainloads or shiploads. 


© THE MATHIESON ALKALI 


WORKS (INC.) 


+ .- 250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y.- 


Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 
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no charge for private hydrants 
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Milford, Mass. 


Hopedale and 


[here 
od no charge for sprinkler systems, 
since latter are all metered. 
served Unknowr 
E. A. Mossey, mber of services 078 
“ met 4 
Supe ndent, Chicopee Water De partment : * hydrants 284 
uy Miles of water main 1515 
Holland, Mich. 
The monthly meter rates for Hopedale 
and Milford are as follows: 
ition 14,340 
served 15,200 
N er of services... 3,766 First 5,000 cu. ft. at 45c per 100 cu, It 
* meters 3,762 All over 5000 * * 1& 
“ hydrants... 432 
of water main 46.08 


The water rates for property owners 
within the city of Holland for domestic, 
commercial and industrial purposes are 
as follows: 


llc per 100 cu. ft. for the first 


All meter bills are computed on a basis 
of 30 days consumption, 15 days is al- 
lowed for the settlement of bills, follow- 
ing which water is shut off, and the min- 
imum rate is $13.50 per year per meter. 


50,000 cu. ft 


used quarterly 


* next 50,000 


The minimum charges are based on 
the size of the meter as follows: 


1%" 5.00 

3” 17.50 


If the bill is paid on or before the date 
specified on the bill, a discount of 10% 
is allowed. 

For water supplied to consumers out- 
side the city limits on existing pipe lines, 
the rates and minimum charges are as 
given below and a 10% discount is al- 
lowed, the same as for consumers within 
the corporate limits: 


30c per 100 cu. ft. for the first 


The minimum charges are based on 
the size of the meter as follows: 


meter 


$ 3.00 quarterly 
3.5 


If the bill is paid on or before the 
date specified on the bill, a discount of 
10% is allowed. Prior to the establish- 
ment of a service outside the city, the 
consumer must make a payment of 
$10.00 as a guarantee of the payment of 
bills when due. 

The special municipal water rates are 
$1,200.00 a year, payable quarterly for 
street sprinkling; $16.00 per connection 
per year, payable quarterly, for sewer 
flushing; and $40.00 per hydrant per 
year, payable monthly, for fire hydrants. 

There is no charge for commercial or 
industrial property service connections 
for automatic sprinkler systems, but no 
water can be taken from any part of a 
private fire protective system except for 
the extinguishing of a fire, and no con- 
nections larger than 6 inches are permit- 
ted. 


Vos, 
Assistant Superintendent, Board of Public 
Works. 


Applications for water must be made 
in writing at the Water Company’s office 
signed by the owner of the premises to 
be supplied. The company lays the ser- 
vice pipe to the curbstone or where there 
is none to within 4 feet of the line of the 
street, all expenses inside this line being 
borne by the party supplied. All appli- 
cants for service pipe for whom pipe is 
laid are charged for the use of at least 
one faucet on a flat rate for the term of 
one year whether water is used or not. 
In no case is water supplied to a single 
fixture for less than $8.00 per year. 

The hydrant rental is $60.00 per year. 
There is no charge for sprinkler units 


for fire protection. 
J. W. Kay, 
Milford Water Co. 


Superintendent, 


1,000 cu. ft. used quarterly 


49.000 * * 

“ * * 


Attleboro, Mass. 


Population 


21,000 

Number of services 4,043 
meters 3,720 

hydrants. . 615 
Miles of water main 69 85 


For each meter set a minimum charge 
of $4.00 for each six months is made in 
advance, January 1 and July 1, for which 
1,300 cu. ft. of water is delivered. The 
charges for any excess are made at the 
following rates: 


1,300 to 6,000 cu, ft ...23¢ per 100 
19¢ * 9 
100,000 to 150,000 © “ ............ 13c * 
150,000 to 200,000 * * lle * os 
200,000 to 300,000 “ 
300,000 to 400,000 * * 
400,000 and over Ge * 
No charge is made for the use of 


meters. 

Application for water service is made 
on a printed form, furnished by the 
office of the Superintendent of Public 
Works. All service pipes are laid by and 
at the expense of the city to the property 
line, the city furnishing the stop cock 
and box and keeping it in repair at all 
times. From the stop cock to the meter, 


1934 


85 


the water pipe is laid by the city at the 
owner's expense for both labor and ma 
terials, including the stop and waste 
This portion of the service is kept 
repair by the city and at the expense otf 
the owner. Any applicant ordering se1 
vice pipe laid when there frost 
ground is required to pay the extra cost 
caused by frost on the part laid by th 
city. All meters are the city. 

There is an annual rental charge of 
$30 per hydrant for each of the public 
fire hydrants attached to the city mains 
This does not include private hydrants. 
There is no charge on private hydrants 
after the cost of installation is paid. All 
persons, firms and corporations wishing 
private hydrants or sprinkler systems 
connected with the city water supply aré 
required to file two plans of the piping 
of the entire system, one for the Chief 
of the Fire Department and the other for 
the Water Department. Sprinkler sys 
tems, valves and private hydrants are 
sealed by the Superintendent of Public 


Works. 


in 


in the 


owned by 


Joun O. Taper, Jr., 
Superintendent of Public Works. 


San Bernardino, Calif. 


Population 39,000 
served 39,000 
Number of services 11.440 
meters 10,152 
“ hydrants 1,174 
Miles of water main 189 8 


The new rates in San Bernardino are: 


MINIMUM MeTER RATE PER MONTH 
7 meter $ 1.00 1,400 cu. ft, 
2 00 2,800 * « 
6 00 8.500 * ¢ 
8 00—11,400 * * 
12. 0O—17,100 * 
4” « 16 00—22,800 * * 
6” 24 00—34,200 * ¢ 
rhe meter rates for consumption of 


water in excess of above amounts, are: 

Per 1,000 
Cu, Ft 
Less than 0,000 cu. ft $.70 
50,000 to 60,000 * * 69 
60,000 * 70,000 * * 68 
70,000 * 80,000 67 
80,000 * 90,000 “ * 66 
90,000 * 100,000 * * 65 
100,000 * 125.000 64 
125,000 * 150,000 * * 62 
150,000 * 175,000 * * 59 
175,000 * 200000 * * 56 
200,000 * 225,000 * * 53 
225,000 “ 250,000 * * 5O 
250,000 “ 275,000 * * 47 
275,000 “ 750,000 * * 44 
750,000 * 1,500,000 * * 41 
1,500,000 * 3,000,000 * * 
3,000,000 * 4,000,000 * 


4,000,000 * 6,000,000 
6,000,000 or more 


Water bills are payable on the Ist day 
of each month, and delinquent on the 
16th day. When not paid by the 20th, 
the water is turned off. In order to have 
the water turned on again, an additional 
sum of $1.00 must be paid. 

There is no rental charge for hydrants 
or sprinklers. Fire hydrants are installed 
and maintained by the Water Depart 
ment. There is no standby charge on 
sprinkler connections or any type of fire 
service, merely the cost of installation. 

Barp Livinestone, 

Superintendent, Municipal Water Department. 


This series of Water Rates will 
be continued in January. 
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Costly 


You tighten this Revolutionary Jenkins Stuffing Box 


with a key ... from street level 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


JENKINS’ radically different Stuffing Box that 
you tighten with a key from the street level is a 


real money-saver. It enables you to avoid the 
costly digging and repaving formerly required to 
get at the stuffing box nuts on inaccessible gate 
valves for tightening with a wrench. And because 
it is made such a simple and quick operation, in- 
spection and tightening may be done frequently 
to prevent expensive water losses. 


When you plan new projects or consider replace- 
ment of water works valves it will pay to serious!) 
consider the cost-cutting Fig. 885 Jenkins “Key- 
Operated” Stuffing Box. It may be applied to 
either Fig.885 Jenkins Double 
Disc Parallel Seat Gate Valve, 
or Fig. 327 Solid Wedge Gate 
Valve. If you have Jenkins 
Gates in service now, it is a 


simple matter to modernize 
them with the“‘ Key-Operated” 
Stuffing Box. Savings may 
quickly return the cost. We 
will gladly send details. 


JENKINS BROS., 80 White St., New York, N. Y.; 510 Main St., Bridgeport 
§24 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass.; 133 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa.; § 
Bivd., Chicago, Illinois; JENKINS BROS., Ltd. ; Montreal, Canada; London, England 


Other notable features of the Fig. 885 “Key Operated” 


Stuffing Box are; the use of bronze throughout the stuff- 


ing box assembly to prevent corrosion; and the excep- Jenkins ) alves 


tional depth of the box which means that the valve is 
easier to make tight and requires repacking less often. BRONZE — IRON — STEEL SINCE 1864 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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Prepared by 
FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
Author of “The Law of 
City Planning and Zoning” 


Non-conforming Use 


\MassacHUSETTS.—Cochran  v. Roeh- 
ver, 192 N. E. 58 (Supreme Court, Sep- 
wmber 17, 1934.)—-A statute providing 


‘hat a non-conforming use of a building 
- of premises lawful at the time the 
zoning law took effect could be con- 
‘inued. authorizes a building and use of 
iodern coke elevators and equipment on 
the premises lawfully used as a small 
coal and coke yard at the time the zon- 
ing law took effect, where differences in 
the use of the new building were mainly 
in magnitude and method rather than in 
utilization affecting the character of the 


neighborhood injuriously. 


Excess Condemnation—Street 
Opening 

MicnicaN.—Marqua et al. v. City of 
Detroit, 256 N. W. 455 (Supreme Court, 
September 18, 1934).—The plaintiffs 
owned premises in the city of Detroit, 
abutting a 20-foot alley which was dedi- 
cated to public use. In 1921 the city 
opened a street, taking the public alley 
as a part of it; then obtained additional 
land by condemnation; paved the cen- 
ter of the street to the width of 30 
feet: left a grass plot between the curb 
and sidewalk, installing a sidewalk op- 
posite plaintiffs’ premises and alley, less 
than two feet from their line; and as- 
sessed plaintiffs for the opening, grad- 
ing, paving and sidewalk. 

Plaintiffs brought this action to have 
the action declared void, money paid 
refunded, and future installments en- 
joined, on the ground that the part of 
the alley abutting their premises and 
the sidewalk was not taken for street 
purposes; and therefore, since there is 
still a part of the alley between their 
premises and the street, they are not 
abutting owners and, under the city 
charter, cannot be assessed. 


It seems to be the practice in Detroit 
to install sidewalks a short distance from 
the lot lines; and this was done in this 
instance. The strip between the edge of 
the sidewalk and the lot line was for in- 
stallation purposes. This strip was in 
fact a part of the street. 

The city of Detroit may exercise the 
right of condemnation ir. excess of need; 
and when it does and takes more 
property than it intends to use for street 
purposes, and therefore holds title to 
such excess property between the street 
as established and the adjoining prop- 
erty, it cannot under the charter assess 
the adjoining property for the improve- 
ment. The rule established in these 
cases, however, does not apply to this 
ease. The whole alley was absorbed 
lor the street and no part of it was left 


so, 


to separate plaintiffs’ premises from the 
Stre 


ZONING 


NOTES 


Boards of Appeals 


Montana.—Freeman v. Board of Ad- 
jJustment of City of Great Falls, 34 Pac. 
2d, 534 (Supreme Court, June 29, 1934). 

Conferring of powers on a municipal 
board of adjustment to find facts and 
determine whether unusual hardship 
might result from a strict enforcement 
of a zoning ordinance does not amount 
to unlawful delegation of legislative au- 
thority. 

Such powers are necessarily broad 
ones, but must be reasonably exercised. 
They are not limited to authorization of 
slight variations of height of buildings, 
distance from the street, etc., so as to 
preclude the authorization of a building 
outside a prescribed zone. 


New Jersey.—Dornbusch v. Board of 
Adjustment, 174 Atl. 152 (Court of 
Chancery, July 23, 1934).—While con- 
structing an addition to his gasoline sta- 
tion under a permit issued to him by the 
Superintendent of Buildings, Dornbusch 
was notified that an appeal to the Board 
ot Adjustment from the decision of the 
Superintendent granting him the permit, 
had been taken. Thereupon, while the 
appeal is pending, undecided, Dorn- 
busch seeks in this action to restrain the 
Board from revoking his permit. This 
would be, in effect, taking the decision 
of the question away from the Board, and 
giving it to the Court. 

The Court holds that the statute has 
created a method of deciding these ques- 
tions— an appeal to the Board of Ad- 
justment; and if either party is dissatis- 
fied with its decision, certiorari to the 
courts to review that decision. This de- 
cision is intended to be exclusive, giving 
all parties an adequate and complete 
method of obtaining justice; and will 
not be interfered with by the courts. 


Filling Stations 

New Jersey.—Hirschorn v. Castles, 
174 Atl. 211 (Supreme Court, August 17, 
1934) .—Hirschorn is the owner of land 
zoned by the town of Kearney as a busi- 
ness district. The zoning ordinance al- 
lows filling stations in business districts. 
Hirschorn was denied a permit to erect 
such a filling station on his land on the 
ground that it would be contrary to the 
public interest to grant it, because it 
would be a menace to the safety of the 
users of adjoining sidewalks; to motor- 
ists upon the adjoining main highway of 
the town; and to children attending a 


nearby school. It was also alleged that 


in this congested neighborhood storage 
of gasoline would be a fire hazard and 
the fumes would injure public health. 
The case was heard on demurrer, which, 
for the purposes of the hearing, admits 
all the facts alleged, but not the legal 
The Court 


conclusions from them. de- 


and PLANNING 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 


cides that the town has no legal right to 
exclude the station from a district in 
which, under the zoning ordinance, it may 
legally be erected. The Court does not, 
however, challenge “the power of the 
municipal governing body to reserve, in 
the exercise of the authority conferred by 
the Zoning Act control over the 
number and location of gasoline service 
stations in the zones in which they are 
not prohibited by the terms of the zoning 
ordinance. It may well be that, due to 
the traffic, fire and other hazards incident 
to the operation of such stations, this use 
is subject to special regulation. But 
there was no such reservation of control 
in the instant case, and we are not, there 
fore, required to pursue the matter 
further.” 


Vision Clearance 


From the October, 1934, number ( Vol. 
2, No. 6) of the Roadside Bulletin we 
learn that Judge Fitzpatrick of the Su- 
perior Court has upheld the California 
Outdoor Advertising Act, prohibiting. in 
certain unincorporated areas with- 
out compensation, all signs on private 
property within a certain distance of 
street intersections and railroad grade 
crossings as obstructions to the view of 
those using the highway. 


Vision clearance statutes of this sort 


are now common. but court cases with 
regard to them are few. Such a pro- 
vision was sustained in Oklahoma (see 


these Notes for July, 1930). The courts 
have also held invalid a law prohibiting 
without compensation the construction 
of a building obstructing the view at in- 
tersections of those using the highway. 
(See these Notes for May, 1934, and the 
case of Teney Construction Co. v. Gar- 
ner, 133 Atl. 396, 4 N. J. Mise. 485: be- 
fore Justices Trench and Katzenbach, 
May 4, 1926.) <A court might well hold 
that the prohibition of a substantial im- 
provement, without compensation, was 
unreasonable, like 


and sustain a pro- 
hibition of a billboard. The New Jersey 
courts have also held unconstitutional 


the prohibition of a sign on private prop- 
erty within ten feet of the street line. 
(See these Notes for November, 1930.) 
A sign so placed, however, would not 
necessarily obstruct the view of users of 
the highway. 


Indexes 
to these Zoning and Planning 
Notes will be found in the annual 
index to THe American Crry in 


this issue, and in Tue Municipar 
INpEx. edition of 1934-35. 
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McINTOSH 


AND 


SEYMOUR 


(DIVISION OF AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE CORPORATION) 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS, AUBURN. N. Y. 


NEW YORK,N. Y., 30 Church St. BOSTON, MASS., 20 Newbury St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., McCormick Bldg. WASHINGTON, D. C., Barr Bidg. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS, Esperson Bidg. KANSAS CITY, MO., Commerce Trust Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Bourn Bidg. 


THE AMERI| CITY 


1928—One 4 cyl, 825 hp 
1928—Two 6 cyl, 1250 hp 
1931—One 6 cyl, 1250 hp 


~“&1932—One 8 cyl, 2865 hp 
—ALL M-S DIESELS 


The Problem 


When coal and labor were cheap, Rock- 
ville Center, Long Island, “‘got by”’ with 
a steam operated power plant. But in 1927 
generating cost had risen to 3.1 cents per 
kw hr. Outside purchasing of power was 
then tried, but the 3.91 cent rate only in- 
tensified the problem of lighting and power 
cost. 


The Remedy 


Based on McIntosh & Seymour Diesel 
Engine performance in other municipal 
plants, Rockville Center officials were 
convinced that within six years MS 
Diesels would pay for a new municipal plant 
and its equipment. That was in 1928. 
The addition of the 2865 hp Diesel in 1932 
is evidence of a promise fulfilled—a power 
problem solved. 

Today, Rockville Center boasts one of 
the largest and most economically operated 
municipal Diesel Stations in the entire 
Eastern United States. This M-S record is 
typical. 

Our engineers will gladly lay before you 
equally convincing records—definitely ap- 
plicable to your particular power problem, 
whether for municipal, industrial plant or 
marine requirements. 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 


= 


Accidents 


City held liable for injury to pedes- 

sian who stepped and slipped on ex- 
oosed tile sewer pipe commonly used as 
stepping stone (Kansas City, Mo., Court 
of Appeals: Smith v. City of New Frank- 
in, 71 S. W. 2d, 780). 
“City held not liable for injury to boy 
hrough explosion of firecracker he found 
is alley (Kansas Supreme Court: Mon- 
ical v. City of Howard, 31 Pac. 2d, 
1000). 

City held not liable for injury to au- 
tomobile passenger jolted in crossing 
drainage valley in pavement (North Caro- 
lina Supreme Court: Blackwelder v. City 
ot Concord, 172 s. E. 392). 

City held not liable for injuries result- 
ing from automobile striking telephone 
pole in street seven feet off improved 
portion (Kentucky Court of Appeals: 
Fiechter v. City of Corbin, 71 S. W. 2d, 
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Advertising Distribution 

Ordinance prohibiting distribution of 
handbills and advertising matter on 
porches and in yards, etc., upheld 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Ninth Circuit: San Francisco Shopping 
Vews Co. v. City of South San Francisco, 
69 Fed. 2d, 879). 


Annexation 

Statute annexing wild lands, etc., to 
city held void (State v. City of Pompano, 
151 So. 485). 

Two signatures on petition to annex 
territory to park district held nullities 
where signed by same person without 
proof of authority (Illinois Supreme 
Court: People v. Old Portage Park Dis- 
trict, 190 N. E. 664). 


Appropriations 

Appropriations held properly made 
after annual appropriation ordinance, to 
pay bonds authorized by subsequent or- 
dinances (Illinois Supreme Court: Peo- 
ple v. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific Railroad Co., 188 N. E. 821). 


Attachment Proceedings 

City held not exempted from giving 
bond in attachment proceeding (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals: City of Munday 
v. First State Bank of Munday, 66 S. W. 


2d, 775). 


Boundaries 

Curative act defining municipal boun- 
daries upheld (Florida Supreme Court: 
State v. City of Sanford, 152 So. 193). 

Whether territory was legally annexed 
to city held not determinable in bond 
validation proceeding (Florida Supreme 
Court: State v. City of Coral Gables, 154 
90. 234). 
_ Boundaries held established by munic- 
ipal and popular acquiescence (Califor- 
nia District Court of Appeal: Starry v. 
Lake, 28 Pac. 2d, 80). 


THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 


Disorderly Conduct 

Calling a police officer a vile name held 
punishable as disorderly conduct (Ohio 
Supreme Court: City of Cleveland 
Heights v. Christie, 190 N. E. 770). 


Drainage 
Landowners not making connection 
with drains held without valid claim 


against city for flooding due to obstruc- 
tions of catch-basins, etc. (Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court: Buerkel v. City 
of Boston, 190 N. E. 788). 


Elections 


Mayor held bound to yield office to 
successor holding election certificate, al- 
though another candidate, since deceased, 
had instituted proceedings to establish 
right to office (Indiana Supreme Court: 
State v. Boyle, 190 N. E. 743). 

Statute held to empower city council 
to provide method of election contests 
but not to determine such contests (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals: Lyttle v. Wil- 
son, 67 S. W. 2d, 498). 


Embezzlement 


City Attorney held to have had such 
control over delinquent tax collections 
as to be subject to prosecution as for 
embezzlement, but entitled to change of 
venue on ground of prejudice (Texas 
Court of Criminal Appeals: Pope v. 
State, 70 S. W. 2d, 193). 


Finances 

Statute suspending for five years fore- 
closure of tax sale certificates held by 
city held void as violating creditors’ 
rights (Florida Supreme Court: State 
v. Hoy, 151 So. 1). 


Pensions 


Rejection of fireman’s pension claim 
held not arbitrary because he was not 
permitted to attend hearing (Kansas Su- 
preme Court: Garrety v. Cottman, 28 
Pac. 2d, 756). 

Ordinance pensioning city clerk held 
repealable (New Jersey Supreme Court: 
Farish v. Mayor and Common Council, 
Linwood, 170 Atl. 249). 


Purchases 


Los Angeles purchasing agent’s ap- 
proval of purchase of supplies, etc., pay- 
able out of water-revenue fund, held un- 
necessary (California Supreme Court: 
Holve v. Myers, 27 Pac. 2d, 903). 

Contract to pay for equipment out of 
revenues of power plant held invalid 
(Ohio Supreme Court: Village of Brew- 
ster v. Hill, 190 N. E. 766). 

Contract for 3-ton truck held invalid 
where bidding specifications called for 
2%-ton truck (Pennsylvania Court of 
Common Pleas, York County: Snyder v. 
Borough of Hanover, 25 Pa. Munic. Law 
Rep., 183). 


City Planning Engineer held not guilty 
of having pecuniary interest in purchase 
by city of land for school site where he 
had no official voice in transaction (Wis- 
consin Supreme Court: State v. Bennett, 


252 N. W. 298). 


Sewage Disposal 

One suing for permanent injury to 
property through discharge of raw sew- 
age into creek held limited, by local 
statute of limitations, to recovery of 
damage _ inflicted within three years 
‘North Carolina Supreme Court: Light- 
ner v. City of Raleigh, 174 S. E. 272). 


Special Assessments 

Street-paving assessment held superior 
to mortgage lien, although mortgage was 
given before adoption of constitutional 
amendment governing assessments (South 
Carolina Supreme Court: Beatty v. Wit- 
tekamp, 172 S. E. 122). 

City may be authorized to levy entire 
cost of street improvement against abut- 
ting property if assessments do not ex- 
ceed benefits (Texas Court of Civil Ap- 
peals: City of Dallas v. Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., 66 S. W. 2d, 729). 

Statute requiring city purchasing land 
at delinquent assessment sale to cover 
amount of assessment in redemption fund 
held valid and not violative of constitu- 
tional debt limit (California Supreme 
Court: American Co. v. City of Lakeport, 
26 Pac. 2d, 490; 32 Pac. 2d, 622). 

Property owner held entitled to enjoin 
belated assessment on property, not 
being required to pay under protest and 
then sue to recover (South Carolina Su- 
preme Court: Sutton v. Town of Fort 
Mill, 172 S. E. 119). 


Street Improvements 
Dallas authorities held not to have 
abused their powers in repaving street 


as part of widening project (Texas 
Court of Civil Appeals: Gillespie v. 
Fuller Construction Co., 66 S. W. 2d. 


798). 

That city paid for intersections in im- 
proving streets did not preclude assess- 
ment of cost against abutters in other 
and later street improvements (Kentucky 
Court of Appeals: City of Louisa v. 
Bromley, 65 S. W. 2d, 975). 

Under charter, abutters who paved 
street at their own expense held not sub- 
ject to repaving assessment (New York 
Supreme Court, Bronx County: Vende- 
weghe vu. City of New York, 270 N. Y. 
Supp. 570) 

Where, as in Florida, railroads own 
right-of-way in fee, street or highway 
may not be extended across without com- 
pensating company (Florida Supreme 
Court: Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. v. 
Duval County, 154 So. 331). 

Damage claims for street grade change 
held barred by releases (Tennessee 
Court of Appeals: Stegall v. City of 
Chattanooga, 66 S. W. 2d. 266). 
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Pittsburgh 


Fence 


A Watchman that 
can’t be kidnapped 


Mischief makers can’t hold 
up and bind and gag a 
fence. It’s on the job day 
in and day out, a sturdy 
and faithful guard, without 
human frailties and short- 
comings. Pittsburgh Chain- 
Link Fence is made to give 
many years of trouble-free 
service. A “Pittsburgh” rep- 
resentative will be glad to 
estimate the cost of fencing 
your property without any 
obligation on your part. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


720 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE AMI 


“WHAT—Only a on. | 
Inch Pipe for That New 
District— 


Why, the 
rail four millio 
13 a day last 
\ new houses 
then. Might 
give ’em a 


hose!” 


I-ngineer Smith says just it 
he thinks—and the Board lis- 
tens, for he generally knows 
what he is talking about. In 
this case there won't be any 


argument for everybody knows that his figures are 
based on SPARLING Meter readings—and Sparling 
Meters don't lie. 

There are many reasons why the number of Sparling 
Meters in use increases month by month. Some of 


these reasons probably apply to YOUR own situation, 
Why not have the facts? . 


SRPARILING, 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
101 Park Ave. 3104 S. Michigan 945 N. Main St. 


SUPER “L” TWIN WITH GANG ATTACHMENT 


SUPER POWER! 


COLDWELL Super “L-Twin” with sturdy gangs attached is 
an exceptionally powerful twin-cylinder power lawn mower 
and roller, combining complete flexibility with large cutting 
capacity. Three travel speeds. 

Width of cut—25 inches to 94 inches. 

Dependable performance. Extremely simple and economical 
to operate. 

Sulky to ride, optional. 

All Coldwell Power Lawn Mowers and Rollers, including the 
motors, are manufactured complete in the Coldwell! plant. 

The twin-cylinder motor and all parts are designed especially 
for the job where an abundance of power is required. 


FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED UPON REQUEST 


Cotpwett Lawn Mower Co., Newsurcn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Manufacturers of Lawn Mowers—Hand, Horse, Gasoline, Electric 


The “Snow Flow” Makes the Drifts Go 


— An Exclusive Ross Feature — 
The Ross Snow Plow is so shaped as to throw the snow off to 
one side, piling it high away from the edge of the road. No 
other plow has this feature. Attach a Ross to your truck—-any 
kind of truck—you’ll be surprised at the ease with which it 
will handle even the deepest of drifts! 


P. 8. Have you written for the Ross Snow Plow circular? 


THE BURCH CORPORATION, Crestline, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
EACH AND POOL EQUIPMENT 


The standard of 
safety, the 
world over. A 
complete line of 
approved appa- 


WRITE FOR CATALOG - ratus. 


AND PRICES 


The EverWear Manufacturing Co. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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Public Utilities 

ility Valuation for Purposes of Rate 

y John Bauer, Ph. D., and Nathaniel 
BS.. LL.B. The Macmillan Co., New 

t. XXII + 477 pp. $3.50 from Tue 
Ay CITY. 
s been for several years a distinct 
new comprehensive treatment of pub- 
jc utility valuation, and it has been ably met in 
The authors are eminently qualified 


ler sk both by scholarship and by varied 
a ,| contact with valuations for rate-making 
2 ses. Both of them are known for their 
’ pro-public viewpoint; this is apparent 
in the present work, without amounting to dis- 
tortion 

The book is not merely a compilation and dis- 
cussion practical and legal procedure. Part I 
traces historical development of the idea of 
valu in public-utility control. Part II 
(somewhat less than half of the book) describes 
and comments on the methods of valuation and 
their legal status. This portion has special value 


in being thoroughly up to date, embodying the 
effect of several recent Supreme Court decisions 
of particularly enlightened character which rep- 
resent a progressive development in that Court's 
attitude. 

Part III is concerned with the establishment of 
a satisfactory rate base and sets forth in fresh 
form the necessity and advantages of a rate base 
that does not require frequent reappraisal—ideas 
brought out clearly by Dr. Bauer in his earlier 
book on “Effective Regulation.” 

H. M. Ovmstep. 


Waste Disposal 


“Some Notes on the Scientific Aspects of Con- 
trolled Tipping” is the title of a book recently 
published by the Corporation of Manchester, 
England, prepared by Bertram B. Jones, Direc- 
tor of Public Cleansing, and Frederick Owen, 
Chief Chemist and Manager of the Utilisation 
Works of the Cleansing Committee. It presents 
an account of experimental tests carried out at 
Wythenshawe, Manchester, 1932-33, to determine 
whether controlled tipping—dumping—is safe. 
Six plots, 16 x 12 feet, received ordinary ashbin 
refuse to a depth of 6 feet, with a covering seal 
of about 6 inches composed mainly of screened 
dust and ashes, in August, 1932, during a heat 
wave, when practically no rain fell. Scientific 
data were obtained on the behaviour of the con- 
tents—the bacterial action:on the organic matter 
in the interior of the tip—the generation of tem- 
perature, biological and chemica! changes, forma- 
tion of gases, etc. The conclusions are the result 
and not the object of the inquiry. 104 pp., be- 
sides many folding tables and charts. 5 shillings. 
(Apply to Cleansing Dept., Manchester, England). 


Bond Issues 


The Investment Bankers Association of America 
has recently issued a mimeographed “Report of 
Subcommittee Appointed to Study Protection 
Against the Counterfeiting and Forgery of Mu- 
nicipal Bonds,” the concrete recommendations of 
which have been supported by suggestions ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, Washington, D. C., the Public Works Ad- 
ministration, a number of banking institutions 
specializing in the preparation and certification 
of municipal obligations, representative munic- 
ipal bond attorneys in New York City, and The 
Association of Bank Note Companies, Washington, 
D.C. Instances of fraud in connection with mu 
nicipal securities are classified. Ways of mini- 
mizing such dangers are recommended, very im- 
portant among which is the principle of un- 
divided responsibility in the preparation of an 
issue of securities. The responsibility of the bond 
dealer in preventing fraud is emphasized. Def- 
inite recommendations are stated by the Com: 
mittee as a result of its study. Ten exhibits ac- 
companied the original report, showing com- 
parisons of genuine and forged bonds, and vari- 
ous systems of engraving and numbering as means 
of protection. (Apply to the Association, 33 S. 
Clark St., Chicago, Ill.) 


MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices quoted do not include postage, unless so stated 


Economic Development 
{mericas Capacity to Consume By Maurice 
Leven, Harold G. Moulton and Clark Warburton. 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. (¢ 
294 pp.. including 20 charts in one to nine colors. 
1934. $3.00. 


This, the second volume in The Brookings In- 
stitution series on the distribution of wealth and 
income in relation to economic progress, is a com 
prehensive study of the national income—where 
it comes from, how it is distributed, and how it 
is spent. Ample statistical demonstration is given 
to the facts that during the so-called “new era” 
of the gay twenties the United States was not 
living beyond its means; and that vast potential 
demands alike for basic commodities and for 
conventional necessities exists in the unfulfilled 
wants of the masses of the people, both rural and 
urban. 

This study makes increasingly apparent the 
absurdity of permitting the present depression 
to continue, through failure adequately to satisfy 
America’s individual and public capacity to con 
sume. 


Federal Government 
New Federal Organizations: An Outline of 
Their Structure and Functions.—By Laurence F. 
Schneckebier. The Brookings Institution, Wash 
ington, D. C., 1934. 220 pp. $1.50. 


For the many new or enlarged organizations 
created by the present Federal Administration 
in Washington, this new hand-book gives a brief 
account of purpose, authority for creation, ex- 
tent of field organization and statistical measures 
of activities. The treatment is entirely descrip- 
tive, no attempt being made to pass judgment 
on the policies involved or the method of or- 
ganization. In addition to the classification 
adopted for division into the chapters of the 
book, the organizations are listed according to 
activities and duration, purpose, and method of 
creation, There is also a comprehensive alpha- 
betical index. 


Sanitation 

At the meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Sanitary District Trustees, held at Waukegan, 
Ill., June 13, 1934, H. W. Streeter, Sanitary En 
gineer, United States Public Health Service, pre- 
sented a paper on “Tendencies in Standards of 
River and Lake Cleanliness.” This has been re- 
printed from Public Health Reports of August 
24, 1934, in a 12-page pamphlet. Pollution not 
directly affecting the public health is considered: 
“nuisances,” which damage the values of adjoin- 
ing property for residential, agricultural, or 
recreational use; or affect fish life in streams and 
lakes, and the use of such water for recreational 
purposes; or cause tastes, odors or other un- 
desirable qualities in public water supplies. Sec- 
ond, pollution directly affecting public health is 
considered: by sewage or industrial wastes in 
public water supply; in edible shellfish growing 
areas; in water areas used for bathing purposes. 
The general public is increasingly conscious of 
the dangers and economic losses from such pollu 
tion. Sc. (Apply to the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington, D. C.) 


Subsistence Homesteads 

“Homestead Houses” is the title of a collection 
of plans and perspectives issued by the Division 
of Subsistence Homesteads of the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior. The designs have been 
made by the Architectural Unit of the Construc- 
tion Section of the Division, and by private archi 
tects associated with the Division. General in 
formation on subsistence gardening or part-time 
farming is included. The designs include suit 
able types of low-cost houses for nearly any 
locality in the country. A rough method of es- 
timating building costs is described. 72 photo 
offset pp. (Apply to Division of Subsistence 
Homesteads, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) 


Taxation 
1 Description of the Englis m r 
Taxation of Real Property on an Income Basis 
By Rosina K. Mohaupt and Alger BW Len 
Published by the Social Science Research Cour 
cil of Wayne University; Report No. 2 Pre 
pared under the direction of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research, Inc.; Report Ni 


138. 23 pp 1934. 

The appearance of this concise and carefully 
prepared monograph is extremely timely in ew 
of the currert agitation for a system of taxing 
real estate on the income derived from it rhe 
iuthors conclude concerning the English ystem 
that the assessing procedure is complicated, it is 
i more costly method of assess ment, and it allows 
wide discretionary powers on the part of the 


assessing official. 


“Naturally, all vacant land is exempt from 


taxes .. Ithough this exemption of vacant prop 
erty is the crux of the whole income system of 
taxation, it has not worked out satisfactorily in 
England,” conclude the authors. “It is gener- 
ally concluded that it has produced the large 
slum areas and congested housing, and has forced 
the central government into large public hous 
ing projects. The owner of the land finds no 
necessity to develop it—he is holding it tax free, 
If he constructs thereon a building he must be 
assured that it can be rented profitably, for he is 
under the expense of at least paying the carrying 
charges. Therefore, he awaits the time when he 
is assured beyond a reasonable doubt that a 
building can be constructed and rented at a fig 
ure to give him a profitable return on both the 
land and the building Ihe result is that the 
construction of new buildings lags behind the de- 
mand,” 


Sewage Disposal 

“The Trickling Filter Fly (Psychoda Alternata) 
Its Habits and Control,” is the title of a paper 
by Gordon M. Fair, Associate Professor of Sani 
tary Engineering, Harvard Graduate School of 
Engineering, Cambridge, Mass., presented before 
the annual conference of the Pennsylvania Sew- 
age Works Association, at State College, Pa., 
June 27, 1934. It has been reprinted in a 16- 
page pamphlet, from the Sewage Works Journal 
for September, 1934. Illustrated. Discussion of 
the paper is included. No. 127 of the publica 
tions of the Harvard Engineering School. (Apply 
to the School, Cambridge, Mass.) 


Paving 

The second edition of Number 1 of the Re- 
search Series of The Asphalt Institute, on “The 
Rational Design of Asphalt Mixtures” was pub- 
lished November 1, 1934. It contains the follow 
ing articles: “The Principles of Design for As- 
phalt Paving Mixtures,’ by Prevost Hubbard, 
Chemical Engineer, The Asphalt Institute; ‘‘Sta- 
bility and Related Tests for Asphalt Paving Mix 
tures,” by Mr. Hubbard and F. C. Fields, Chem 
ist, The Asphalt Institute; “Application of Test 
Results to Asphalt Paving Mixtures,” by Mr 
Hubbard; and (not included in the first edition 
of the pamphlet) “Adaptation of the Stability 
Test to Include Coarse Aggregate Asphalt Pav- 
ing Mixtures,” by Mesers. Hubbard and Field 
24 pp lables, photographs, diagrams (Apply 
to the Institute, 801 Second Ave.. N.ew York.) 


Planning 

“Transport Town Development and Territorial 
Planning of Industry,”’ by fF J. Osborn, is a 
forceful and enlivening presentation, published 
by Victor Gollanze Ltd., 14, Henrietta St.. Covent 
Garden, Ww. ( 2 and The New Fab in Research 
Bureau, 17, John St., W. C. 1, London, England, 
in a pamphlet of 36 pp. (No. 20 of the Bureau) 
See pp. 45 and 46 of this issue of Tue American 
City for excerpts that reveal the special quality 
of this study. 1 shilling. (Apply to Tue Amer 
City.) 


| | | | 
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“Make your water works 
development program... 


BADGER METERS assure accurate 
registration on the smallest streams! 


Put Badger Water Meters on your lines... Include them in your programs 
...» Then you can be assured maximum revenue . . . For Badger Disc Meters 
are outstanding for their extreme sensitiveness ... They accurately record 
all flows down to the smallest streams . . . It is precisely this and many other 
advantages which enable Badger to collect for you just revenue that might 
otherwise trickle away. 


Badger Meters are widely used . . . Known for dependable service . . . They 
incorporate simplicity of design... Unit assembly ... Precise and durable 
construction . . . Materials all used that stay “active” longer, assuring longest 
years of accurate registration at lowest maintenance cost. 


BADGER METER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Branch Offices in New York City, Tampa, Fla., Seattle, Wash., Savannah, Ga., Syracuse, N. Y., Marshalltown, 
lowa, Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, Calif., Chicago, Ill., Salt Lake City, Utah, Waco, Texas, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE AME 


Badger Disc Meters have the larg- 
est capacities, size for size, with 
the least absorption of pressure, 
and are especially sensitive and 
accurate on small streams, as 
well as the maximum capacity flows. 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Taz American City. 


City 
i=. 
x : 


Housing 
,»orandum on the Training of Managers 


“M 
Housing Projects” has been pre- 
sred by Abraham Goldfeld, Executive Director 
ed. L. Lavanburg Foundation, 124-142 
Coerck New York. October, 1934. “Low- 
involves a social interest in the 


ng 
srmously broader than the simple in- 
{ the landlord in collecting his rent. This 
; a kind of philosophy and technique in 
ment which the current private commer- 
prise does not possess,” but includes 
og known and practiced by the com- 
al manager.” A definite course of training 
ytlined in this memorandum, to be carried on 
liscussion method, with information and 
{ view presented by experts, and the 
of an apprenticeship to the student of 
ent. Through this training, and experi- 
techniques of administration will be 
r with knowledge of the legal aspects 
the job, its educational and recreational possi- 
nd methods, and the mechanical details 
ping the buildings in order. 


to Mr. Goldfeld.) 


themselves 


“A Housing Program for the United States” 
has been published by the National Association 
of Housing Officials, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, 
{l, November, 1934. 18 pp. See page 75 of 
this issue. (Apply to the Association.) 


Planning 

A report on the Lynchburg City Plan has re- 
cently been made to the City Council by the City 
Planning Commission of that city. It is referred 
to on page 57 of this issue of THe AMERICAN 
Ciry, under the title of “Visualizing Traffic 
Safety Needs.” The direct statement of condi- 
tions and indicated remedies, studied in connec- 
tion with the accompanying large folding map, 
makes a clear and practical presentation, a guide 
which can be followed for the future development 
of the city. Eugene E. Arnold is the Planning 
Coordinator; R. W. B. Hart, the City Manager. 
17 pp. Illustrated. (Apply to M. D. Knight, Jr., 
Director of Public Works, Lynchburg Va.) 


Decemper 6-7.—Corat Gases, Fria. 
Florida League of Municipalities. 
meeting. 


1201 Lynch Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 
December 6-7.—Wasnincton, D. C. (200) 


Highway Research Board of the National Re- 
Director, Roy 


W. Crum, B and 2lst Streets, Washington, D. C. 


search Council. Annual meeting. 
December 

Pacific Northwest Regional Planning Commis 
sion. Second conference. 
Dana, 220 Federal Court House, Portland, Ore. 
Decemper 27.—New York. 


American Water Works Association—New York 
Sec- 
retary, R. K. Blanchard, Care Neptune Meter Co. 


Section. Meeting. (Hotel New Yorker.) 
50 West 42d Street, New York. 
January 3-5.—Austin, Texas. 
Texas Water Works Short 
session. 
Southwest 
Austin, 
January 10-12.—Wasnincron, D. C. 
American Engineering Council. 
ing. 


744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


(250) 
School. 


tion Texas. 


AMERICAN CITY for DECEMBER, 


Semi-annual 
Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. Owen, Jr., 


Chairman, Marshal! N. 


Annual 
Address: V. M. Ehlers, Secretary of the 
Water Works Association—Texas Sec 


{nnual meet- 
Executive Secretary, Frederick M. Feiker, 


Public Works 


“Symposium on the Outdoor Weathering of 
Metals and Metallic Coatings” contains papers 
and discussions presented at the fifth Regional 
Meeting of the American Society for Testing 1 
Materials, March 7, 1934, at Washington, D. C. 

It analyzes performance data obtained from ex- i 
tensive outdoor weathering tests carried out by | 
the Society’s Committees on Corrosion of Iron 
and Steel and Corrosion of Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Alloys, and is intended to illustrate applica- 


tions of such data in solving daily problems of t 


materials engineers. 113 pp. Tables, diagrams. 
Cloth, $1.50; heavy paper cover, $1.25. (Apply 
to the Society, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 


Pa.) 


Home Modernization 

“What the Marion County Housing Committee 
asks in cooperation from the Building Trades and 
other progressive citizens” is the subject of a 4- 
page folder used in soliciting contributions, 
this active county committee in Salem, Ore 
tells the specific things the Committee will do 
for every builder and building worker in the 
county; estimates the renovizing and remodeling 
business in the county for the following six 
months; budgets the four-months Marion County 
and West Salem Housing Committee campaign; 
and states (written in) the specific estimated 
share of each person or firm to whom the message 
is sent in the campaign. The plan followed by 
this Committee is recommended to local chairmen 
of Better Housing Program Committees by W. D. 
Flanders, Director of the Field Division of the 
Federal Housing Administration, as one of the 
best that have been developed. (Apply to the 
Federal Housing Administration, Washington, 

Government 

On page 67 of the November issue of THe 
American City appeared a’ comment on “The 
Units of Government in the United States: An 
Enumeration and Analysis,” by William Anderson, 
of the University of Minnesota. This 38-page 
pamphlet is Publication No. 42 of Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 850 E. 58th St., Chicago, 
Ill. Tables, charts, ete. 50c. (Apply to the 


Service.) 


CONVENTIONS=WHEN AND WHERE 


(Figures in parentheses following the name of the convention city indicate the estimated attendance other than local) 


January 22-25.—New York. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An- 
nual winter convention. National Secretary, H. 
H. Henline, 33 West 39th Street, New York. 
January 22-25.—Wasnincton, D. C. 

American Road Builders’ Association. Con 
vention and exhibit. (Willard Hotel.) Engineer- 
Director, Charles M. Upham, 938 National Press 
Building, Washington, D. C 
January 27.—Boston, Mass. 

Vassachusetts State Association of Selectmen. 
Annual mecting. Executive Secretary, Harris A 
Reynolds, 4 Joy Street, Boston, Mass. 

January 28-30.—Burra.o, N. Y. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating 
Engineers. Annual meeting. (Hotel Statler.) 
Secretary, A. V. Hutchinson, 51 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 

Fepruary 6-8.—INpIANAPOLIs, (200) 

National Paving Brick Association. innual 
meeting. Managing Director, G. F. Schlesinger, 

1245 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(500). 


Fepruary 12-14.—Ann Arsor, Micu. 
Conference on Highway Engineering—Univer 
sity of Michigan. Annual convention. Secretary, 


R. E. Morrison, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. 


Taxation 

The New Kentucky Gross Sales Tax.—By James 

Martin. Reprint from The Tax Magazine. 
ipply to the Bureau of Business Research, Uni- 
ersity of Kentucky. 

An interesting discussion of the sales tax issue 
n Kentucky and a description of the new three 
yer cent levy. 


Crime Prevention 
and C 


The October, 1934, issue of Lau on 
emporary Problems, published by the School 
of Law, Duke University, deals with the subject 

‘Extending Federal Powers over Crime.” It 
mtains: “Firearm Regulation,” by John Brab 
wr-Smith; “The Problem of Fugitive Felons and 
Witnesses,” by Harry S. Toy and Edmund Shep 
herd; ‘Federal Anti-Theft Legislation,” by 
Jerome Hall; “The Lindbergh Law,” by Horace 


L. Bomar, Jr.; “A Note on the Racke teering, Bank 


Robbery, and ‘Kick-Back’ Laws”; “Reorganiza 


tion for Police Protection,” by Donald C. Stone; 
“The Inter-State Compact—A Device for Crime 
Repression,” by Gordon Dean; “Federal Aid for 
State Law Enforcement,”’ by Paul H. Sanders; 

Probation and Parole Elements in Crime 
Prevention,” by Sanford Bates A Statistical 
Study of Federal Crimin Prosecutions,” by Ed 
ward Rubin. (Apply to Law and Contemporary 


Problems, Duke Station, Durham, N. C.) 


Unemployment Insurance 

“A Proposed Unemployment Insurance Measure 
for New Hampshire,” October 1934, 
announces the tentative of the Unemploy 
ment Insurance Bill proposed by the New Hamp 
shire Commission on Unemployment 
Chairman, Herman Feldman, Professor of 
dustrial Relations, The Amos Tuck School 
Administration and Finance, Dartmouth Colleg: 
Executive Secretary, Harlan L. Reycroft, State 
House, Concord, N. H Based on study and 
analysis of existing laws, proposed bills, in- 
vestigations of New Hampshire businesses as to 


31, 


issued 
terms 


serves 


the costs of a tentative plan of insurance, 
various research projects, this preliminary re- 
port is presented to call forth wider discussion. 
34 pp. (Address the Executive Secretary.) 


Wasnineton, D. C. 
Public Ownership League of America 
nial meeting. (Willard Hotel.) Secretary, 
D. Thompson, 127 North Dearborn Street, 

cago, Ill. 

FEBRUARY 23-28.—ATLANTI 
National Education Association 

Superintendence. Annual convention 

Secretary, Sherwood D. Shankland, 

Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 


97.99 


Fesruary 21-24. 
Bien 
Carl 
Chi 


City, N. J. (7,000) 
Department of 
Executive 
1201 16th 


Marcu Lonpon, ONT. 


{merican Water Works Asseciation—Canadian 
Section. Annual meeting. (Hotel London.) Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Dr. A. E. Berry, Ontario De 


partment of Health, Parliament Buildings, Toron 
to, 5, Ont. 


May 6-10.—Cincinnati, 


{merican Water Works Association, Annual 
onvention. (Hotel Netherland Plaza.) Secretary, 
Beekman C, Little, 29 West 39th Street, New 


York, 
May 13, Weex or.—ArTLanta, Ga. 

National Fire Protection Association. Annual 
convention. (Atlanta Biltmore.) Managing Di- 
Franklin H. Wentworth, 60 Batterymarch 


Bost ym. M iss 


rector, 
Street, 


June.—Pracve, CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


January 12.—Provivence, R. I. 
Rhode Island Town and City Clerks’ Associa- FeBRt ARY 13-15.—Battimore, Mp. (500) International Housing Association. Congress. 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, Alice A. Tonge, age mae of Highway Officials of veers At General Secretary, Prof. Franz Schuster, Hansa 
Deputy Town Clerk, Town of Warwick, Ap lantic States. Annual convention. Secretary- Alles 27, Frankfort o/M. Germany. 
ponaug, R. I. Treasurer, A. Lee Grover, Secretary of the State 
Highway Commission, Trenton, N. J. June 24-29.—Paris, France. (1,000) 
January 16-18.—New York. Fresruary 18-21.—Cuicaco, It. International Chamber of Commerce. Biennial 
(merican Society of Civil Engineers. Annual National School Supply Association. Annual congress. Manager of the American Section, 
meeting. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West convention. Executive Secretary, J. W. McClin- John P. Gregg, Connecticut Avenue and H Street 
39th Street, New York. ton,,176 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


(800) 


January 21-25.—LarayerttTe, Ino. 
Purdue Road School. Annual session. 


partment, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Address: 
Prof. Ben H. Petty, Engineering Extension De- 


(350) 


Fesruary 19-21.—New York. 
Annual conven 


American Concrete Institute. 
tion. 
Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Secretary, Harvey Whipple, 641 New Center 


Sepremper 19-20.—-Kenosna, Wis. (600) 
. League of Wisconsin Municipalities. Annual 
convention. Secretary, Frederick MacMillin, 114 
North Carroll Street, Madison, Wis. 


et 
Apply 


YOUR WATCHMAN 
ALONE! 


Fence Protection is Essential 


Your watehman needs help-—he can protect only a 
small amount of property at any one time. The cheap- 
est assistant you can hire is Cyclone Fence. It will 
pay you to put it on your payroll because Cyclone 
kence works so many years that its annual cost is 
negligible. 


Now, more than ever, it will pay you to put this 
24-hour-a-day extra watchman on your property. 


Cyclone Fenee keeps unweleomes away from your 
equipment. Protects from petty theft. Maintains per- 
fect entrance and exit control. Makes your entire 
grounds safely usable for storage. Gives employees 
uninterrupted work hours. 

Made of Copper-Steel—and heavily Galvanized 
AFTER weaving, Cyclone Fence resists rust years 
longer. Available in a variety of styles—and quickly 
erected by factory-trained men if you desire. Write 
for complete information. Address Department AC. 


_ CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 


Branches in Principal Cities 


SUBSIDIARY OF STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 
Standard Fence Company 
General Offices: Oakland, Calif. 
Cyclone—not a “type” of fence—but 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone Fence 


Company and identified by this trade- 
mark. 


Cory orrictats who are in the habit of digging into 
things find plenty of reasons for writing “made from 
Bethanized Wire” into their specifications for fence. 

They learn that the Bethanizing process of apply- 
ing zine to wire permits the use of zine coatings more 
than twice as heavy as is possible with older gal- 
vanizing methods. This means that fence life is 
greatly increased. The cost of keeping parks, play- 
grounds and other city properties well fenced be- 
comes much lower. 

They know, too, that it’s only human nature to 
judge by outward appearances. While the greater 
durability of Bethanized Wire is not evident on the 
surface, its lasting silvery lustre does meet the eye al 
once, offering external evidence of good management. 
and serving as a constant reminder to taxpayers thal 
city expenditures are being wisely administered. 

Literature describing Bethanized Wire will gladl) 
be sent to any city official or maker of fence. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
STG) GENERAL OFFICES: BETHLEHEM, PA. 


94 THE A 
fficials 
find good reason! 
/ 
for specifying 
; 
, 
FENCE 
Cyclone Fence 
AEG US. PAT OFF. 
Mention Tue American Crty—it helps. 


NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 


Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


A PART OF THE RAWLINS, WYO., 


WOOD STAVE PIPE LINE 


New Bands for Wood Stave Pipe 

Wood stave pipe is a popular material 
for flow lines in the more arid sections 
of the western part of the United States. 
Lack of excessive moisture enables this 
type of construction to serve for long 
periods. The one drawback has always 
been the rapid failure of the bands for- 
merly used to strap the pipe together. 
The soil of this part of the country us- 
ually contains a quantity of alkali, and 
the bands corroded rapidly. If one band 
breaks, the pressure strips five or six 
bands in that vicinity, and the delay us- 
ually causes a shutdown in the supply 
for the city. 

In Rawlins, Wyo., it was decided to in- 
vestigate various materials for bands and 
finally chose Toncan iron, made _ by 
Republic Steel Corporation, Massillon, 
Ohio, for the bands as well as for the 
nuts and bolts. The service has been 
satisfactory, and the use of Toncan bands 
is expected to be continued. B. W. Davis 
is Superintendent of the Water Works 
at Rawlins, Wyo. 


Mack to Sell and Service 
Reo Trucks in Some Cities 


The Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, 
Mich., has announced that arrangements 
have been completed with the Mack-In- 
ternational Motor Truck Corporation, to 
sell and service Reo Speedwagons and 
trucks in the following cities: Brooklyn, 
Oklahoma City, Louisville, Tulsa, Omaha, 
Memphis, Akron, Erie, Baltimore, Chatta- 
nooga, New Orleans and Seattle. Com- 
plete displays of Reo’s new 1935 Speed- 
wagons will soon be announced in those 
cities, and complete parts and service 
facilities will be maintained by the Mack 
Corporation. 


A New Lighter Steel 


Flooring for Bridges 

The general interest of state, county 
and municipal engineers in lighter weight 
bridge floors has brought about rapid 


developments in the armored type of 
slab. Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown. 


Ohio, has announced the I-Grid improved 
armored surface slab, which combines 
the ordinary benefits of the reinforced 
slab with the advantages of greater light- 
ness in weight and a surface of steel and 
concrete in diamond formation, claimed 
to be the ideal arrangement for gripping 
tires and preventing skidding and _ pro- 
tecting the concrete from traffic wear. 

Installation of the unit is done by field 
welding in a simple manner, which can 
be quickly done at low cost. The con- 
crete can be placed without the necessity 
of using very fine aggregate, and the ex- 
posed steel on the top surface is of suffi- 
cient width to insure reasonable contact 
with motor-vehicle tires, at the same time 
presenting sufficient surface contact to 
make the floor satisfactory even for heavy 
trucking. Heavy flanges on the top sec- 
tion give unusual stiffness before the con- 
crete is placed, so that substantial loads 
can be safely applied during construc- 
tion. 

The use of top and bottom flanges of 
equal area provides a section of prac- 
tically equal resistance to positive and 
negative stresses, both with and without 
concrete filling, and gives the greatest 
possible stiffness under construction 
loading. The construction may be 
treated as armored concrete, in which 
event the combination of steel and con- 
crete is established exactly; or, as a 
group of I-beams enclosed in concrete, 
the full compressive strength of the top 
flange balances the full tensional value 
of the bottom flange. 

The top and bottom lateral bars com- 
bined with diamond-shaped armoring 
form the best possible arrangement for 
confining, keying and locking the con- 
crete with the steel. This insures a com- 


plete bond between the concrete and the 
steel and assures their acting as a com- 
bined unit. The wide bottom flanges 
form a substantial bearing surface, upon 
which the concrete rests, and produce an 
arrangement to resist punching action 
in the concrete. 

The wider spacing of the reinforcing 
beams provides concrete members of 
sufficient width to insure proper distribu- 
tion of stresses over the concrete and a 
compactness and uniformity in the con- 
crete itself, 


Bushnell Joins Hydro-Tite 
Sales Force 

The Hydraulic Development Corpora- 
tion, 50 Church Street, New York, has 
announced the appointment of Charles 
A. Bushnell as its sales representative in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
Mr. Bushnell recently completed his 
training period at the factory in Boston 
and the main sales office in New York. 
He is a former resident of Westbrook, 
Conn., and for the past five years has 
been employed as detached agent in low- 
er Connecticut for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. of New York. He will 
make his home in New Jersey. 


New Instrument Will Aid Automa- 
tie Control! of Sewage and 
Water Treatment 

An interesting device was developed by 
G. W. Holmes to study sewage turbidity 
at the treatment plant in Syracuse, N. Y. 


It makes use of a Westinghouse photo- 
electric cell and is known as the Trans- 
ometer. The sample of sewage to be 


studied is placed between the light source 
and the Photox, a light-sensitive cell. 
The amount of transmitted light is indi- 
cated in percentage on the instrument 
dial, which, in turn, is a function of sew- 
age turbidity. This method of analysis 
has possibilities as a valuable method 
for laboratory work in sewage and water 
analysis and also for sewage and water 
treatment operations. 


THE NEW PHOTO-ELECTRIC CELL DEVICE FOR MEASURING TURBIDITY 


* 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


“PVE WATCHED THE 


FINE SERVICE BRICK HAS ie 
GIVEN US FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS” 


OU have probably noticed the num- 
ber of really substantial people who 
favor brick pavements. 

Shrewd observers, these people have 
watched the kind of service that various 
types of pavement have given their com- 
munities. As they speak, they usually have 
in mind a brick pavement fronting some 
property which they own—a brick pave- 
ment that has given trouble-free service 
for thirty years or more. 


Actual figures on maintenance of various pavement 
types show the economy of brick construction. 


The reason for this habitually low maintenance 
cost is that brick protects the base from weather 
destruction. Non-absorbent and sealed water- 
tight with filler, the brick-surfaced base can per- 
form its load-bearing function without impairment. 


Brick pavements are now built so as to be free 
of all excess filler when opened to the traffic. 
This gives a safe, smooth-riding road that is hand- 
some in appearance. It is, of course, the cheapest 
pavement per-year-of-service that can be built. 


For data on brick construction, write 
National Paving Brick Association, 1245 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 


BELOW: 40-year old brick pavement on 8th Avenue, 
Columbus, 0., which has averaged only one-third 
cent per square yard maintenance costs per year. 
LEFT: Clifton Avenue in Columbus with 25 years 
of service to date at a total maintenance cost of 
$34.29—and the pavement is now in ideal condition. 


CONVENTION AND Exuisrt, American Roap Bumpers AssociaTIoN, January 22-25, WasHincton, D. C. 


PAVE AND RESURFACE WITH BRICK 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tue American Crry. 


% 


WHEELED ROLLERS WHICH ARE EASILY CONVERTED INTO TRAILERS 


FOR PORTABILITY AND WHICH 


ARE EQUIPPED WITH FIRESTONE 


HEAVY-DUTY TIRES 


These rollers are made by the Wheeled Roller Corporation of San 


Antonio, 


exas 


Sewage Sludge Incineration 

The development of a satisfactory 
method of incinerating sewage sludge is 
a problem which has faced sanitary en- 
gineers for some time. Great advance 
has been made in disposal of incinera- 
tion, notably the C-E Raymond system, 
which has been developed in cooperation 
with the engineers of the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago by the Combustion Engi- 
neering Co., Inc., 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York, and installed at the Chicago 
West Side Treatment Plant. In opera- 
tion all sludge is first passed through a 
disintegrator to a chemical mixing unit, 
in which ferric chloride is added to con- 
dition the colloidal suspended matter so 
that it can be filtered out of the liquid. 
The sludge, after dosing with the ferric 
chloride, goes to an Oliver rotary vacuum 
filter, reducing the moisture content from 
98 per cent to approximately 80 per cent. 


Sludge cake from the filter is then 
passed through Raymond kiln mills for 
drying and grinding. The sludge, in pul- 
verized form, is then delivered to the 
furnace, where it is burned in suspension. 
Drying is accomplished in the mills and 
drying towers by heated air from Ljungs- 
trom air preheaters, through which are 
passed the hot gases from the furnace. 


Raymond cyclone-type separators are 
used to separate the dried sludge from 
the moisture-laden air used in the drying 
process. This air is then conducted to 
the burners and through the high-temper- 
ature zone in the furnace, a process 
which results in the complete destruc- 
tion of odors before the gases are released 
to the stack. Raymond cyclone separa- 
tors are also used for separating fly ash 
from the furnace flue gases. 


Pulverized coal burners are installed 
to bring the furnace up to the proper 
temperature, an oil torch being used to 
light off the pulverized coal. Operation 
of this unit to date has demonstrated that 
the process is nearly self-sustaining; 
that is, the heat in the sludge is nearly 
sufficient for purposes of pre-drying and 
combustion. A small amount of supple- 
mentary fuel is required. 


It has been definitely established that 
the C-E Raymond system is entirely odor- 
less. In testing the new unit at the West 
Side Plant, an “odor patrol” was or- 
ganized. Men were actually sent out 
over a wide area in the surrounding ter- 
ritory expressly to check up on all odors 
from whatever source. Odors detected 
were run down and their origin identi- 
fied. This work was carried on through 


a period of time and variety of weather 
and plant operating conditions ample to 
make certain that incineration was being 
accomplished without the escape of 
odors. 


Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting 
of Brick Association 


The National Paving Brick Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., will hold its 
twenty-ninth annual meeting at Indianap- 
olis, Ind., February 6, 7 and 8, 1935, at 
the Claypool Hotel. The on 
February 7 and 8 will be open to the 
general public, to which any one inter- 
ested in street and highway development 
is invited. O. W. Renkert, of the Metro- 
politan Paving Brick Co., Canton, Ohio, 
is President, and George F. Schlesinger, 
formerly Director of Highways in Ohio, 
is Chief Engineer and Secretary of the 
National Paving Brick Association. There 
are six member companies manufactur- 
ing paving brick, with plants located in 
the state of Indiana. 


sessl1ons 


Friction Tapes and 
Splicing Compounds 


A complete line of friction tapes and 
splicing compounds, including regular 
commercial grades as well as material to 
meet the most exacting specifications, 
under the trade name “Gold Seal” has 
been announced by the Rubber Division 
of Jenkins Bros., 510 Main Street, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Gold Seal friction 
tape and Gold Seal splicing compound 
are packed in l1-, 2-, 4, and 8-ounce 
rolls. 

The friction tape is strong, tacky, free 
from pinholes, and non-raveling and has 
high insulating qualities. The tape is 
guaranteed to stay tacky a long time be- 
cause there is plenty of live rubber in 
the friction compound which is thorough- 
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ly impregnated into every fiber of the 
cloth. 

The Gold Seal splicing compound is 
a high-grade rubber insulating tape 
which fuses instantly and becomes one 
solid mass which insures a perfect splice 
and complete protection. It conforms to 
the specifications of the American Socie- 
tv for Testing Materials and the Amer- 
ican Railroad Association. 


Hydrauliecally Controlled Roller 
Sets New Pace 

No more cranking or spinning the hand 
wheel will be needed to steer or control 
the new roller that the Huber Manufac- 
turing Co., of Marion, Ohio, has an- 
nounced. The hydraulic power steer is 
practically effortless but can be changed 
instantly to hand steering, which is so 
desirable in working in tight quarters 
where the hand steer acts as a vernier 
to the power steer. The new Huber 
roller is a 6-cylinder, 3-speed machine 
powered with an industrial type 6-cyl- 
inder engine developing 59 horespower 
at 1,200 rpm. 

Cylinder bore replacement in the en- 
gine is exact, easy and economical 
through the use of a dry removable cyl- 
inder sleeve through which water cannot 
leak into the crankcase. Precision engine 
bearings make it unnecessary to remove 
the engine from the chassis to replace 
the bearings. The forward and reverse 
clutches are self-adjusting. The low- 
pressure hydraulic system does away 
with leaky joints and blown-out connec- 
tions. Twenty-five roller and ball bear- 
ings carry every journal, including the 
front and rear axles and king pins. The 
differential can be locked from the op- 
erator’s platform, eliminating the old 
game of one man operating the roller 
while another inserted the lock pins in 
the rear roll hub. 

The roller can be turned in a very 
short radius, owing to its front arch con- 
struction, making it possible to turn in 
an ordinary width of road by backing 
but once. The roller has a low center 
of gravity, with more than three-fourths 
of the engine and transmission weight 
below the center of the rear axle. The 
Huber is only 6 feet wide, has 20-inch 
rear rolls and can operate at three speeds 
in both directions, ranging from approx- 
imately 34 to 5 miles per hour through 
governor control. The change from for- 
ward to reverse is instantaneous without 
shifting gears. 


CONTROLLED ROLLER 
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CHAMPION: 
SNOW PLOWS 


Roans MACHINERY CoRPORATION 


Savane Pa 


THIS is Catalog No. 53! 
Did YOU get a copy? 
If not send for it NOW. 


THE AMERI( 


On hi-ways and bi-way; 
—wherever you go— 
you ll see 


Buffalo-Springfield 


ROLLERS 


All practical sizes, 
2!/, to 17 tons, three- 
wheel and tandem 


Attachments, 
including 
scarifier, 
optional 


THE 
BUFFALO- 
SPRING- 
FIELD 
ROLLER 
Co. 


Springfield 
Ohio 


Write for 
Information 


GET A BETTER JOB 
AT LESS COST 


With MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT 
ASPHALT HEATERS 


otstu TOOL & SURFACE HEATERS 
WEED BURNERS 
TRAILER TOOL BOXES FOR 
WRITE US 
ron SERVICE DEPARTMENTS 


MOHAWK ASPHALT HEATER CO. 


Frankfort New York 


, 
IRON AND CHAINLINK WIRE 
New Catalog sent upon request. 
The Stewart Iron Works Company. tue. 
211 Stewart Block Cincinnatl, Obie 


es 


LOCAL WORK for MORE LOCAL WORKERS 
OCAL labor is not only used for the laying but also for the 
manufacturing of Lock Joint Pressure Pipe, thus greatly re- 


lieving the local unemployment problem. 


Lock Joint Pipe Co. Est. 1905 Ampere, N. J. 


Asphalt Distributors Asphalt Kettles 
Tool Boxes Oil Burners 
Lead Furnaces 


Emulsion Sprayers Surface Heaters 


LITTLEFORD BROs. 


500 EAST PEARL STREET 


CINCINNATI, 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 
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MOVING STREET CARS WITH A FRUEHAUF TRAILER 


Street Cars Ride on 
Heavy-Duty Trailer 

The honorable discharge from service 
of the last two street cars operating in 
Greensboro, N. C., was made on the spe- 
cial Fruehauf Carryall trailer manufac- 
tured by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 10940 
Harper Avenue, Detroit, Mich., as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. The 
trailer moved the cars from their route 


several blocks to the car barn. This 
spectacular hauling job was accom- 


plished without difficulty or damage and 
was the last step in clearing the way for 
the modern trackless trolley in Greens- 
boro. 

The low loading height of the trailer 
proved an important factor, since it al- 
lowed the cars to ascend to the platform 
by merely inclining the street rails, and 
eliminated all cranes and winches. The 
Allis-Chalmers tractor and Fruehauf 
trailer together weigh only 6,300 pounds, 
but they moved 16,000 pounds of street 
car on each trip, this being only 65 per 
cent of the trailer’s capacity 


A Plea for Better Oil and 
Bituminous Roads 

In a paper presented before the Na- 
tional Road Oil Congress last month in 
Tulsa, Arthur C. Rerick, Factory Rep- 
resentative of E. D. Etnyre & Co., Ore- 
gon, Ill., said: “This country has pro- 
gressed through development of ma- 
chinery to do work better, and it is a 
matter of record that today state high- 
way departments, counties and other mu- 
nicipal units are demanding that high- 
ways, not only main, but secondary, be 
properly constructed both as to quality 
of material used and the correct appli- 
cation of the material used on the job; 
and this particularly applies to highways 
wherein road oil, tar and asphalt are an 
important or major factor of construc- 
tion. 

“Etnyre has developed a distributor 
pump and valve arrangement whereby 
when the pump is running all of the 
material in the lines is in circulation, so 
there is no possibility of coking or burn- 
ing the material. Further, positive and 
accurate gallons or fractions of gallons 
per square yard application is measured. 


as all of the material which is discharged 
by the pump goes through the nozzles, 
not any part of it being by-passed back 
to the tank; the pump being driven by 
a separate motor, motor controlled by a 
governor, permits the pump to act as a 
meter, and with a two-speed transmis- 
sion, as well as fifth-wheel type of tach- 
ometer, certain specified amounts of ma- 
terial are applied at varying truck road 
speeds. 

“To further meet the requirements of 
public officials who have demanded more 
even and uniform application of oil ma- 
‘erials in road building, as well as neater 
work, by prohibiting the use of road oil- 
ers and distributors not equipped to stop 
the drip from the nozzles instantly after 
spraying, Etnyre has for t-vo years fur- 
nished a circulating type spray bar. with 
a valve at each nozzle to provide in- 
stantaneous shut-off. This spray bar can 
be raised, lowered or shifted to either 
side by the operator without affecting the 
application of the material. From 0.1 to 
3 gallons per square yard can be cor 
rectly and accurately applied.” 


A New Joint for Sandspun Pipe 
With the transmission of water at high- 
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er pressures over longer distances there 
has been an increasing need for a me- 


chanical joint which will remain tight 
under varying conditions of deflection, 
expansion and contraction, and vibra- 


tion. The Ovalseal mechanical joint, de- 
veloped by the R. D. Wood Co., 400 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., is 
made of gray or malleable cast iron, 
known for its resistance to corrosion, 
and makes use of a special bell-and 


spigot plain end cast iron pipe, the bell 
ot which is altered to allow for deflection 
and to permit the reception of an oval 
gasket of rubber or other suitable mate 
rial. Over this bell a gland is bolted, 
compressing the gasket to form a seal 
and creating a tight and flexible joint. 
The only tool required is a 12-inch 
ratchet wrench, and Ovalseal mechanical 
joints can easily be assembled in a 
muddy or wet ditch. It is not necessary 
to line up, center, or wedge the pipe ends 
into position. The flat sides of the gasket 
make it easy to put in place and practic- 
ally impossible to twist or get askew. The 
tightening of the bolts moves the gasket 
easily into position, and the final turns 
on the bolt make the gasket itself center 
the pipe ends. The gland can be moved 
by hand around the pipe to place the 
bolts in the easiest position for tighten- 
ing. There are no drilled flanges to re- 
quire a set location. 


Sparling Reports Business Pick-up 

very decided upturn business 
sales volume is reported by R. W. Spar- 
ling, 101 Park Ave., New York, manu- 
facturer of Sparling main line meters 
and recording and totalizing equipment. 
At the Long Beach convention the latter 
part of October much interest was 
evinced in the exhibit put on by the com 
pany, and inquiries and requests for esti 
mates on equipment were greater than 
at any previous convention. 

Reports from the Company’s western 
offices also indicate considerable increase 
in business this fall over last year. An 
interesting line of new equipment will 
soon be made available in the water- 


works field. 


THE OVALSEAL MECHANICAL JOINT FOR 
SANDSPUN PIPE 
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Wear, Weather and Corrosion respect the drainage structure 
made from GOHI Corrugated Pipe. GOHI Pure Iron-Copper 
Alloy is the one safe culvert metal that can be depended on, 
wherever installed, to successfully resist the destructive 
action of rust and corrosion; to withstand alternate freezing 
and thawing, settling and shifting fills: the ceaseless 
pounding of heavy traffic, without failure. 


In the Middle Atlantic States as in all other sections of the 
country, Highway Engineers use GOHI Corrugated Pipe to 
permanently solve drainage problems, in the minimum 
time and at the lowest cost. These, and many other 
reasons, should make GOHI Corrugated Pipe your choice 
wherever there is a drainage problem to be licked. 


Meets copper-bearing pure Consult the fabricator nearest you. 


F. Yeager Bridge & Culvert Works, Port Huron, Mich. 
corrugated metal culverts. Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., S. Portland, Me. 
Denver Steel & Iron Works Co., Denver, Colo. 
Feenaughty Machinery Co., Portland, Oregon 

St. Paul Corrugating Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Capital City Culvert Co., Madison, Wis. 

The Newport Culvert Co., Newport, Ky. 

New England Bolt Co., Everett, Mass. 


Tennison Brothers, Texarkana, Ark. 
5 || Central Culvert Co., Ottumwa, Iowa 
CORRUGATED 


GOHI CULVERT MANUFACTURERS, INC.,... NEWPORT, KY. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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A COMMUNITY IS GRATEFUL 
FOR GOOD STREET LIGHTING 


ELL-LIGHTED streets build good will for your administration; they discour- 


age crime and prevent accidents. Citizens value proper street lighting; they are 


grateful for the cheerful comfort of brightly illuminated streets. 


Give your Citizens good street lighting—glassware that gives a pleasing, sparkling 


light without glare. Gleason-Tiebout glassware will meet your 


requirements. At night the light from G-T globes is softly diffused 
through the rippled surface; during the day the globes harmonize with 
the finest of boulevards and avenues. You may choose the glassware 


which best fits your needs from the many sizes and designs available. 


Gleason-Tiebout glassware is scientifically made to meet the exacting 


specifications of General Electric engineers. These engineers will 
be glad to assist you in planning installations that will meet every 


requirement. 


YOU PAY FOR GOOD STREET LIGHTING WHETHER 


Rippled glassware gives a pleasing, YoU HAVE IT OR NOT 


sparkling light 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS COMPANY 
99 COMMERCIAL STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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NEW SODIUM LIGHT 
... for Highway Safety! 


CITY 


Westinghouse is proud to introduce the 
Sodium Vapor Lamp... a new source 
of light to curb the increasing peril 
of highway traffic accidents, and the 
resultant loss in life, injury and 


property damage. 


Westinghouse maintains a staff of 
skilled engineers to study your local 
highway lighting problem at its own 

expense. You owe it to yourself, 

your family and your community 


to take immediate 


Efficiency of the 
new Sodium lamp is 
from two and a half 
to three times greater 
than that of the 
Mazda lamp of the 
same rating. The re- 
sult of years of experiment and _ re- 
search, it combines high visual effee- 
liveness with economy. 

Installation and operation of the 
new lamp does not differ in any marked 
degree from ordinary filament lamps. 
But the cheerful golden glow of the 
sodium luminaire throws adequate 
lighting intensities over wide expanses 
of highway surface ... without dan- 
gerous glare. 

Newspaper headlines testify daily to 
the vital need for adequate highway 
lighting. With the new Sodium lamp. 
adequate illumination is achieved at 
reasonable cost. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC AND 


Lighting Division, Cleveland Works, 


Mention THe American City 


advantage of this 
advisory service. 
Write today for the 
new Sodium lamp 
catalogs or, better 


still, write for a 


Butterfly Luminaire 
Front V 


iew specific study of 


your highway lighting problem. 


Highway Lighting Installation with 6000 lumen Sodium 
Lamps with Butterfly Luminaires. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Edgewater Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


it helps. 
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A Section of The American City 


Devoted to the Lighting of Streets, Highways, 
Bridges, Airports, Athletic Fields and Parks, 
and the Floodlighting of Public Buildings 


Christmas 


ANY a town and city has 
found festive lighting of its 


public square, streets, and 
municipal buildings to be a profit- 
able investment at the Christmas 
-eason. Christmas lighting puts a 
ommunity in a gay, lighthearted. 
holiday frame of mind, and there- 
fore acts as a powerful stimulus to 
trade. Probably there is no more 
eflective way of inducing a com- 
munity to start its Christmas shop- 
ping early than by making the 
shopping district advertise by its 
appearance that the Yuletide sea- 
son is approaching again. 

It is customary in nearly all 
\merican communities to set up a 
huge Christmas tree in the center 
of town. Very often the tree is 
floodlighted. The Christmas tree 
motif may be’ extended to decora- 
tions cut from composition board 
and either outlined or studded 
solidly with colored lights. These 
flat trees are mounted back to 
back on street-light standards, and 
at right angles to the street so that 
the display may be seen from both 
directions on the thoroughfare. 

Public buildings may be flood- 
lighted in color to add a touch of 
gayety to the center of town. 
Beams of light from powerful 
searchlights can be made to form 
a fan of light in the sky and are 
particularly effective if the build- 
ing on which the searchlights are 
mounted is located apart from 
other buildings so that the display 
may be viewed from some dis- 
tance. 

Probably no other scheme of fes- 
‘tive street lighting is as popular as fes- 
tooning with strings of colored lights 
suspended between lamp-posts along the 
street and across it, at right angles and 
diagonally. This can be done for $1 to 
$2 per running foot of street. 

Scenes symbolic of the Christmas sea- 
son may be set up in parks or on the 
grounds of public buildings. These dec- 


By ROBERT W. MORRIS 


Engineering Department, General Electric Co., Cleveland 


LUMINOUS ICE PILE 


economical in cities 


climates 


Effective 


anywhere, and 
having cold 


orations are painted in colored light on 
several planes of composition board with 
the lights concealed behind each plane. 
By illuminating each plane with light of 
a different color, silhouette effects are ob- 
tained and the scene appears to be in 
perspective. 

In cities where the weather is reason- 
ebly cold at Christmas time. luminous ice 


Lighting Speeds Up Shopping 


hovel decorea* ions Col 


ored lamps of 25 to 40 each 
are surrounded by irregular chunk- 


of clear ice, and striking opales 


cent effects are produced.  Thes« 
ice piles may be of any size. but 
the lamps should be spaced not 


more than two feet apart and less 
than two feet from the outside sur 
face of the ice. The pile may be 
given an appearance of motion and 
sparkle by inserting flasher buttons 


in every other socket. Insulated 
rubber rings around the lamp 


bases will keep water out of thre 
sockets. 

Well-designed. attractive, up-to 
the minute Christmas lighting is 
coming more and more to be ex 
pected of every progressive com 
munity. A gayly bedecked town 
is seldom a dead town. 


Light Business District 
for Profit, Sociability 


qiry officials have heard a great 

4 deal about how adequate street 
lighting reduces crime and _trafhe 
accidents. When such street light- 
ing, in addition to being adequate. 
is distinctive and is located in the 
business district, the natural re- 
sult to expect is a greater number 
of night shoppers. movie 
restaurant eaters. curiosity hounds. 
and inquiries addressed to the 
Chamber of Commerce—all good 
for business. 

In his bulletin of October 29, 
Harold F. Smith, of Akron’s De 
partment of Public Service, asks: 
Will a city whose business district is 
adequately lighted be able to increase 
business, draw business from neighbor 
ing cities, or advertise the city? 

Tue American City asks for letters 
and data for and against this proposi- 
tion: That the soundest reason and the 
complete justification of better lighting 
in the business district of any town is 


goers. 
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How Improved Lighting 
Prevents Traffic 


Do you realize that night driy- 
ing with poor street lighting is 


20 times as dangerous... 
On streets where lighting is very poor, 
night driving is 20 times as dangerous 
as day driving. By increasing lighting 
so per cent (which will increase cost 
by only a small fraction of this per- 
centage) you can make night driving 
only 
7 times as dangerous. . 
On streets where lighting is only fair, 
night driving is 7 times as dangerous 
as day driving. By increasing lighting 
up to the minimum requirements of the 
On ial Mheminating Engineering Society's Code 
hes cidents will be | of Street Lighting, you can make night 
b increasing lighting from driving only 
300 watts to 500 watts 31% times as dangerous... 
5 ers With good street lighting, night driv- 
ing is only 3% times as dangerous as 
day driving. Increased lighting will 
lower still more this night-traffic ac- 


cident rate. 


Increase the street lighting in your town 
— prevent traffic accidents. Remember, an 
investment in correct lighting will 
save the citizens of a community 
almost three times its cost. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


You pay for good street lighting whether you have it or not, 


500-119 


ENERAL ELECTRIC 


Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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Fatalities on Medium-traffic Thoroughfares 
an average, these ac- 
cidents will be prevented 
increasing lighting from 
: | than 200 watts to 300 
; 


t that it boosts local business, ad- 
vertis:s the town to neighboring towns 
and tourists, raises realty values, and 
steps up the tempo of the municipality. 
does not do one or all of these 
to a greater or a lesser degree, it 
possibly the fault of the lighting 

Perhaps the lighting system is 
nservative, low intensity, too 
ly designed: in short, just isn’t 
nough. It is perfunctory: some- 
to see with but not to thrill with. 
s not pull people down town or 
ever town at night. The street-lighting 
eystem that approaches this ideal is a 
money maker and a pleasure maker for 
the town, and the public officials who 
achieve it merit substantial thanks. 

The business-building effects of street 
lighting are suggested by some data on 
the business-district improvements made 
in New Orleans and San Francisco a few 
vears ago. As a result of the better 
street lighting in New Orleans, the con- 
sumption of kilowatt-hours for street 
signs in the area increased 75 per cent; 
window lighting 27 per cent. In San 
Francisco, consumption of current for 
signs increased 225 per cent; window 
lighting 150 per cent. 

The ready explanation is that the 
brighter street lighting necessitated 
brighter lighting of the shops, stores and 
ofices. Another factor is that increased 
business resulting from a lively and 
pleasing outdoor illumination warrants 
the expenditure of money and talent on 
improving the interiors of the abutting 
establishments. Thus distinctive street 
lighting is cumulative. 

Liverpool Tries 
Carrier Current 

ARRIER-CURRENT system of con- 

trol of street lamps is being tried in 
Liverpool. England. See page 93, August 
issue. for an American example. 
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Photoelectric Control 


of Street-Lighting Circuits 


HE principle of photoelectric con- 

trol is simple. Dusk is the most 

hazardous time of day. and when 
dusky conditions prevail, no matter what 
the hour may be, the control turns on 
the city lamps. 

Since the degree of darkness may 
vary in different sections of the city, the 
lighting should be controlled by units 
located at strategic points. In fact, in 
seems logical that future use of photo- 
electric control may require the appli- 
cation of at least one unit to each light- 
ing circuit. 


Three Reasons for Slow Acceptance 


There are several reasons. according 
to George A. Eddy, G-E Illuminating 
Laboratory and Lighting Sales, Schenec- 
tady, why photoelectric controls are not 
used more extensively. 

First, because electron-tube devices, 
such as rectifiers, inverters, radio equip- 
ment, and photoelectric equipment, are 
comparatively new in the central-station 
field, many operating men still feel that 
photoelectric-control devices are too deli- 
cate for routine service. Yet. although 
the tubes used may appear less strong, 
their service records actually compare 
very favorably with those of the incan- 
descent lamps which they control. 

Secondly, many central stations have 
definite contracts with municipalities, 
which stipulate that the lights be oper- 
ated according to a specified schedule. 
Since this schedule would naturally be 
disrupted should photoelectric control be 
installed, the undesirable subject of con- 


tract revisions would consequently be 
raised. 

Finally, there is a legal aspect. In 
certain traffic-accident cases it is neces- 
sary for the court to determine whether 
the street lights were burning at the 
time. When the lights are controlled by 
an operator or an automatic switch, it 
assumed that the lights were 
turned on and off according to the sched- 
ule. photoelectric 
controller is used, the situation becomes 
somewhat more complicated, for then it 
must be assumed that the lights 
burning if the daylight intensity 
fallen to some predetermined value. 
way of avoiding 
arising from such circumstances is to re- 
tain the old system of lighting control 
at the expense of public safety during 
the uncertain twilight hours. 


can be 


However. where a 


were 
had 
The 


easiest controversies 


While photoelectric control! is the most 
desirable from the lighting point of view, 
there are these attitudes that must be 
overcome before wider acceptance can be 
expected. However, with new and more 
widely applied electron-tube equipment 
being developed from day to day, the 
general acceptance of these devices is 
constantly increasing. Inevitably the ad- 
vantages of photoelectric control will im- 
many people with its prac- 
ticability for turning on street lights that 
prejudices and legal objections will no 
longer stand in its way. Then too, the 
passing of the now acute necessity for 
rigid economies and relief expenditures 
by municipal governments will eliminate 
what is at the present time one of the 
most serious objections to this investment 
in safer street lighting. 


press so 


A FOOTBALL GAME FOR $5 PER GAME 


The new athletic field of the Vallejo, Calif., high school is floodlighted by a memorial system presented by the 
family of the late Albert Casper, President and General Manager of the Vallejo Electric Light & Power Co. 


R. 


Bragg, the Assistant Manager of the company, calls attention to important features, such as the sharp 


cut-off of the light just beyond the side lines, which saves kilowatt-hours and adds to the enjoyment of the 


game. 


economics to date: 


On six 75-foot towers are mounted a total of 64 Westinghouse 


1,000-watt 
Town has a population of 15,000; the lighting system cost $10,000; cost of current and 


projectors. Here are the 


lamp renewels per game, $5; tickets sold at 50 cents for adults and 25 cents for others brought $2,100 for the 


first two games 
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Write or wire for 
Literature, Informa- 
tion or Reservations 
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f | YXCLUSIVE in its appeal, the Roney Plaza caters to those 


who value the graces and gayeties worthy of civilized 


tastes... who enjoy luxurious living without ostentation .. . who 
want the amiable fellowship of their equals, with the sheltered 
refinements of a private estate. The Roney Plaza is America’s 
finest ocean front hotel ... famous for the tropic beauty of its 
beach and grounds ... for its sumptuous suites... thoughtful 
service ... original cuisine . . . brilliant social life... and for 
its extraordinary guest courtesies. The Roney Plaza is Miami 
Beach at its best. Privileges include transportation by aerocar, 
autogiro or sea-sled to all amusements in this South Florida resort 
area... and guest membership in Roney Plaza Cabana Sun Club, 


Miami Biltmore Country Club and Key Largo Anglers Club. 


Mention Tue American City—it helps. 
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ECTED CATALOGS 


FOR YOUR 


New Bulletin on Single-Stage Pumps 


Bulletin 1650-A issued by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
141. Wis., illustrating and describing Allis-Chalmers single-stage pumps 

for filtration plants, may be secured free of charge from the manu 
facturer on request. 


Trucks for Municipal Uses 


Ford V-8 trucks with 4cylinder economy and fullfloating rear axle 
142, are described in literature which may be secured free of charge 
from the Ford Motor Co., Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


A Machine for Thawing Hydrants 


Complete information on the Aristocrat steam blast, which is ideal 
143, for hydrant thawing and draining, thawing switches and spurs of 

service car lines, thawing crosswalks, manholes and curb drain 
pits, and many other uses, may be secured from the Truck Engineering 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Gate Valve With Key-Operated Stuffing Box 


Data on the new water-works iron-body gate-valve with a key-operated 
144, stuffing box that can be serviced from the street level without 

necessitating any digging and repaving of roadway surfaces, may be 
secured from Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York. 


A New Road Shaper 


The Silver King road shaper, a unit for leveling road surfaces, an 
145, nounced by The Fate-Root-Heath Co., Tractor Division, Plymouth 

Ohio, is described in Bulletin RS, which may be secured free on 
request. 


Auxiliary Roll Makes Smooth Road Surfaces 


Hercules Co., Marion, Ohio, will be glad to send to interested county 
146, and municipal engineers complete information on the new Ironer 
Roll, an auxiliary attachment for use with its three-wheel rollers, 
which is designed to give greater and more uniform compaction and a 
perfect level on the paving surface. 


Water Mains Cleaned Thoroughly 


All over the country, cities, towns and villages have been pleased 
147, with the services of the National Water Main Cleaning Co., Hudson 

Terminal Bldg., New York, in the cleaning of cogged water mains. 
A superintendent of long experience in every territory is ready to serve 
you. Explanatory literature will be sent on request. 


High Tensile C. I. Pipe 


Lynchburg high tensile cast iron pipe is in many cases replacing 
148, the old wooden stave pipe line. For estimates on cast iron pipe 
-_ special fittings write to the Lynchburg Foundry Co., Lynch- 
burg, Va. 


Get a Better Job at Less Cost 


Bulletins on Hotstuf maintenance equipment, asphalt heaters, weed 
149, burners and other equipment which give a better job at less cost 
. may be secured from the Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co., Frankfort, 


New Book on Sluice-Gates 


_. The Chapman Valve Mfg. Co., Indian Orchard, Mass., has issued 
150. a new booklet of 46 pages which contains useful information about 

sluice gates, charts giving capacities at different heads, how to 
select the correct size, and how to choose the proper type, as well as many 
drawings showing the design and dimensions of all standard sluice-gates 
and other helpful data. Copies of this book will be sent to all interested 
free on request, 


Vertical Four-Cycle Gas Engines 

_. Bulletin S-550-B6 issued by the Worthington Pump and Machinery 

151, Corp., Harrison, N. J., describes Worthington vertical four-cycle 
gas engines known as Type CG. The bulletin lists the features, 

Specifications and arrangement of the Type CG vertical gas engine, and 

copies may be had on request. 


Iron Salts for Water and Sewage Treatment 


Ferrisul, an anhydrous ferric sulfate manufactured by the Merrimac 
152. Chemical Co., Everett Station, Boston, Mass., is a ferric salt which 

forms a floc quickly, settles rapidly and is stable over a wide pH 
range. It is manufactured for use in coagulating water and sev-age. 


Hydraulically Controlled Roller 


Information on the new Huber roller, which is a 6-ylinder 3-speed 
153. machine powered with an industrial type 6-cylinder engine develop 

ing 59 horsepower at 1,200 rpm, may be secured from the Huber 
Mfg. Co., Marion, Ohio. 


A New Joint for Sandspun Pipe 


Information on the Ovalseal mechanical joint developed by R. D 
154. Wood Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., which is known for 
its resistance to corrosion and makes use of a special bell-and-spigot 
and cast iron pipe may be secured by writing direct to the manufacturer. 


Specialized Lighting Equipment 
Bulletin B-25 issued by the Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des Plaines, 
155. Lll.. describes and illustrates Benjamin warning signal lighting fix 


tures, underpass lighting fixtures, open-type floodlights and flood 
lighting projectors for floodlighting buildings, yards, monuments, large 
outdoor sport areas, etc. Copies may be secured by writing to the manu 
facturer. 


Copper Sulphate Controls Microscopic 


Organisms 
Nichols Copper Co., 40 Wall St... New York, has issued a very 
156. he'pful booklet, “The Use of Copper Sulphate in Control of Micro 


scopic Organisms,” prepared by Dr Frank E. Hale. Director of 
Laboratories, Department of Water Supply, Gas and Electricity of the 
City of New York, containing many illustrations of microscopic organisms 


and data brought up-to-date on the use of copper sulphate for destroying 
algae. Copies of this illustrated booklet will be sent free to water-works 


readers of Tue American Crry. 


Return this coupon to receive 
catalogs wanted from the 
December issue 


The American City 
470 Fourth Ave., New York 


I am interested in receiving the catalogs mentioned in the 
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Chicago laid this cast iron pipe in 
1851, the year the first through 
train arrived from the East. 


Good for more 


Service 


after years 


The rugged old cast iron pipe shown above, 
part of Chiecago’s original water line laid in 
1851, was recently inspected and found in 
good condition. Part of this 83 - year-old 
original line is still in service in State Street, 
the heart of Chicago’s retail district. Over 80 
per cent of the original pipe is still in service. 
Chicago’s entire distribution system consists, 
as it always has, of nothing but cast iron pipe. 

In older cities of Europe and the United 
States, cast iron mains still in use, after serv- 
ing 100 to 200 years and longer, were re- 
cently uncovered and inspected. All were in 
satisfactory condition for further service. Thus, 


Methods of evaluating bids now in use by engineers 


evidence accumulates to prove that the useful 
life of cast iron pipe is more than a century. 

The reason for the long life and low main- 
tenance cost of cast iron pipe is its effective 
resistance to rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous 
metal for water and gas mains, and for sewer 
construction, that will not disintegrate from 
rust. This characteristic makes cast iron pipe 
the most practicable for underground mains 
since rust will not destroy it. 

For further information address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 309 Peoples Gas 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


rate the useful life of cast iron pipe at 100 years 


Look for this 


Mention Tue 


IRON 


TRACEMARE REO, 


American City 


trade-mark 


it helps. 
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Selected Catalogs for Your 
Consideration 
Concrete Pipe Made by Local Labor 


ocal work for more local workers is provided in the manufacture 
157. of Lock Joint pressure pipe for water works, which has aided many 

mmunities in relieving the local unemployment problem. Com- 
plete information regarding this non-corroding economical water pipe may 
be secured from the Lock Joint Pipe Co., Ampere, N. J. 


Clustered Reflector Buttons in Strips 
The Traffic Equipment Corp., 437-439 W. 42nd St., New York, has 
158. recently brought out reflector buttons in strips 5 feet long 156 inches 
wide and %-inch thick for placing on fences, buildings and cross- 
ings wherever reflector buttons are usually used. They are easy to set up, 
and reduce the cost to the purchaser. Details will be sent on request. 


Automatic Pressure Control Valves 
Ross automatic pressure control valves, which have been standard 
159. for 50 years and which perform a wide variety of services in water 
departments, are described in the literature of the Ross Valve Mfg. 
Co., Troy, N. Y 


Hydraulic Repair Towers 
Information on Wood hydraulic repair towers for lamp maintenance, 
160, tunnel work, etc., which are outstanding for their adaptability, 
safety, compactness and long life and are adaptable to any size 
and make of truck, may be secured from the Gar Wood industries, Inc., 
Hoist and Body Division, Detroit, Mich. 


Easily Read Venturi Meters 
Simplex venturi-type meters, which are accurate, reliable, simple 
16], and easy to check and adjust, are described in the bulletins of the 
Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 6743 Upland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


T 
Cast ron Pipe for Water and Gas 
Cast iron pipe from 2 to 84 inches in diameter, manufactured in 
162. accordance with standard specifications adopted and approved by 
water-works engineers and associations, for both water and gas 
mains, is produced by the Warren Foundry & Pipe Co., 11 Broadway, New 
York, which will be pleased to send complete information on request. 


Pure Water for Swimming Pools 
The Everson Filter Co., 627 W. Lake St., Chicago, Iil., will be 
163. pleased to send copies of its booklet, “Plunge in Purity with 
Safety,” describing Everson filtration equipment for the purification 
{ water for municipal swimmiing pools. 


A New Roll-Type Crusher 


Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., Aurora, Ill., has announced 
164, its Bulletin 1358 A. D., describing the new Western roll crusher 
No. 3018, designed especially for fine reduction crushing. 


Peeling Asphalt from Brick Pavement 
Solvay Sales Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, will be glad to send 
165, to any contractor or highway official a copy of its folder describing 
the new improved technique for applying asphalt to brick pavement 
in a manner so that it will not stick and can be readily peeled off the 
surface and used again. 


Lubrication Information of Value to 
Municipal Departments 


Detailed information on Alemite lubrication equipment and_lubri- 
166, cants for road machinery, which bring about savings in time, money 

and repairs, may be secured from the Alemite Corp., Div. of Stewart- 
Warner Corp., 1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, III. 


Single-Stage Centrifugals for Continuous 


Service 
Bulletin 267A recently issued by Dayton-Dowd Co., Quincy, IIL, 
167, describes Dayton-Dowd Type CSLH single-stage, double-suction, split- 
casing, centrifugal pumps for general pumping service and con- 
tinuous operation. These units are built for direct connection with 
electric or gasoline motors or a combination of the two. 


Diesel Power Units 

Booklet 2462 issued by the Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., 
168. tells power users how Caterpillar diesel engines are being success- 
_ fully used by a large number of owners all over the world on all 
kinds of work and under all sorts of conditions. These engines, available 
in three sizes, can be supplied either as an engine alone or as a complvte 
power unit mounted on a base. Booklet 2393 shows many of these units, 
“On the Job.” 


Stationary Diesels from 175 to 1,500 BHP 


Ingersoll-Rand, 11 Broadway, New York, in its Catalog 10502 com- 
169, pletely describes its stationary-type 4cycle, single-acting, solid-in- 

jection diesel engines applicable for direct-connected alternating- 
current generator drives, gearing to pumps, direct connection to compres- 
sors, belting to line shafting, and similar work. 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City. 


The BAR 
GASoline HAMMER 


AMPLE POWER for even the heaviest concrete break- 
ing job—ONE MAN OPERATION due to its extreme 
simplicity, light weight (only 89 pounds) and elimination of 
additional power equipment—PORTABILITY which enables 
it to be transported instantly and operated immediately 
upon arrival at the job—MINIMUM STORAGE 
SPACE enabling it to be 
carried as standard equip- 
ment on any highway, muni- 
cipality, or public utility 
service truck — all these 
combined with LOW FIRST 
COST, LOW OPERATING 
COST and LOW MAINTE- 
NANCE COST make the 
new BARCO GASoline 
HAMMER an ideal tool for 
the use of contractors, pub- 
lic utility service corpora- 
tions, and municipal street, 
gas and water departments. 
For further particulars write 


THE BARCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1803 Winnemac Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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Allis-Chalmers has built municipal 
pumps for nearly sixty years. The 
types include: Crank and Flywheel 
Pumping Engines, Engine Driven 
Centrifugal Pumps, Geared Steam 
Turbine Driven Centrifugal Pumping 
Units, and Motor Driven Pumping 
Units, including the smallest practical 
sizes. These pumps are used in cities 
everywhere for municipal water sup- 
ply, filtration plants, booster service, 
sewage service, drainage service, fire 
service and other kinds of service 
requiring reliable and durable pump- 
ing equipment. 


THE AMERIC)\ city 


THE 


CAPITOL CITY 


N ALLIS-CHALMERS 20-mgd, 310-ft head 
series, Centrifugal Type Pumping Unit 
with 1250-hp Allis-Chalmers synchronous motor 
has been installed in the Bryant Street Pumping 
Station, Washington, D. C. as the first step in 
modernizing an old steam station. Additions or 
changes to existing pumping stations or entirely 
new stations are an improvement in keeping 
with the trend of the times and Allis-Chalmers 
Modern, High Efficiency Centrifugal Pumping 
Units are proving ideal equipment for these 
improvements or additions. Write for bulletin 1650. 


ALLIS- CHALMERS 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Milwaukee ————— 


Mention Tae Amertcan Crty—it helps. 
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A STREAMLINE copper piping installation, 
whether it be for plumbing, heating, industrial 
or water works use is the most modern and 
efficient system on the market today. 


STREAMLINE fittings are not connected by thread- 
ing or flaring the pipe but by an entirely new 
and revolutionary method that utilizes nature's 
law, capillary attraction, to form one of the tight- 
est and strongest joints known to the trade. 


STREAMLINE copper pipe cannot rust and since 
it is not connected by threading, the wall need 
not be so heavy. Pipe which is threaded to con- 
nect must have a much heavier wall! because the 
thread diminishes its thickness and the strength of 
the pipe is therefore limited to this diminished wall 
thickness while on the balance of the pipe expen- 
sive surplus material remains but gives no service 
for its additional weight and consequent cost. 


STREAMLINE copper pipe utilizes only that wall 
thickness required for actual service and the fit- 
ting actually reinforces the connection, making 
it the strongest point, while with threaded pipe 
it is the weakest. 


A STREAMLINE service line is vibration proof. The 
effect of vibration is harmlessly dissipated over 
the entire installation and not localized at the 
joint. Settlement of filled earth or water mains, 
etc. does not affect it. STREAMLINE fittings and 
copper pipe are the ideal materials for water 
works use; for many applications in filtration 
plants; in aeration lines and in heating coils 
using the sludge digestion system in sewage 
disposal plants—and for all general plumbing 
and heating purposes. 


When your city plans call for pipe and fittings 
for any purpose, consider STREAMLINE materials 
carefully before you buy. 


Send for STREAMLINE Catalog W-3. 


STREAMLINE 
PIPE AND FITTINGS 


PORT HURON, CO MICHIGAN 


DIVISION OF MUELLER BRASS CO. 
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Quaker 
FERRIC CHLORIDE 


at the 


Kerber Packing Co. 


Pollution in the Fox River was re- 
duced by this public spirited com- 
pany after they installed a plant to 
precipitate and settle solids in their 
packing house waste. Quaker Ferric 
Chloride is used as a coagulating 


agent by this organization. 


uA Built by Illinois Hydraulic Stone Construction 
Sey “he Company. Designed by L. A. Snyder Eng. Service. 


~ 


This illustration shows the sludge drawn from the 
sewage after coagulation with Ferric Chloride. 
To the right is shown the same sludge after four 
days’ drying on an open sand bed. 


The Pennsylvania Salt Manufactur- 
ing Company offers the only com- 
plete Ferric Chloride service. Tank 
ears of liquid Ferric Chloride for 
plants with railroad sidings. Anhy- 
drous Ferric Chloride for plants 


without railroad sidings. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Branch Sales Offices: New York—Chicago—St. Louis—Pittsburgh—Tacoma— Wyando'te 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 
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USE THESE VERSATILE CLAMP 
GATE VALVES 


Sturdy .. Economical .. Compact . . 
You can find many new uses for 


these sturdy valves in small sizes 


@ These valves handle more different jobs than 
you would give them credit for at first glance and they are 
more compact, more reasonable in price than a valve of 
ordinary design. In all sizes, the replacement of one small 
part will provide a new thread bushing for the stem. This Crane Clamp Gate 

Valve No. 48712 — 
adds length of life, speeds repairs. All outside screw and Brass Mounted, Out- 
all tirel tside side Screw and Yoke Crane Clamp Gate 
yoke valves of this type have stem threads entirely outsid: Velen ten ae 
the body, not subject to action of liquid or gas in the line. — 

side rew 
Crane Clamp Gate Valves come in a complete line of 
small sizes, either in screwed or flanged ends, and brass- 
mounted for general industrial use or all-iron construction 
for resistance to corrosion. Outside screw and yoke, inside 


screw, or quick-opening design. 


COMPLETE IN SMALL SIZES FORK THESE APPLICATIONS: 


Steam Lines Cold Water Lines Lubricating and Fuel Oil Lines 
Hot Water Lines Air Lines Caustic Lines (All-lron) 


CRANE 


Valve No. 490— Crane Clamp Gate 
CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Brass Mounted, In- Valve No. 486%4— 
side Screw Brass Mounted, Out- 

side Screw and Yoke 


NEW YORK: 23 W. 44TH STREET 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


During December we hope you will remember to mention THe American Crt 
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Take a look at 
this curb stop:— 


You will notice these two things particularly: 


1. The thickness of the metal in this curb stop— 
where it should be. 


2. The bypass for keeping the core seated properly— 
so that sediment can 
lodge only against the 
plug below the shut- 
off surface. This guar- 
antees no seepage 
when shut off, after 


years of remaining 
open, 

3. Stops, couplings 
and fittings for cop- 
per, iron, or lead ser- 


vice pipe. 


THE 
FARNAN BRASS 
WORKS CO. 
Cleveland Ohio 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 
TURBINE SEWER MACHINE Co. 


52nd and W. State Streets MILWAUKEE. wis. 


—! 


DONALDSON IRON CO. 


Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


CAST IRON PIPE 


FOR WATER AND GAS 


ALSO SPECIAL CASTINGS AND FLANGE WORK 


ENGINEERS INTERESTED 
IN INCINERATION 


INVESTIGATE 


THE JARMAN AUTOMATIC 
INCINERATOR 


Erected under Harlan Coe Patents 


Incinerates more refuse 
In less time 
And with less labor 


THE ONLY 
100°, Automatie Incinerator 


M: WANE 


PACIFIC 
CAST IRON 


Manufacturers of 
Bell and Spigot type CAST IRON PIPE 
with or without Precaulked Joints 


Long lengths. Sand Cast. 14 through 12 inches. 
SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
40 Exchange Place 333 N. Michigan Ave. 1807 Santa Fe Bidg. 
SAN FRANCISCO KANSAS CITY DENVER 
Rialto Building 1006 Grand Avenue 1925 Blake Street 


SALT LAKE CITY 


LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 
149 W. 2nd South St. 


6800 S. Alameda Street 606 Spalding Building 


During December 


we hope you will remember to mention THe American City. 


WATER \TREATING 
AND STORAGE | 


Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Altitude Control Valve 


“Always Air and Water Cushioned” 


Especially designed for maintaining a constant water level in tanks, 
standpipes and reservoirs to prevent overflowing and expensive water 
loss. 
Furnished for automatic, hand and electrical control for high and 
low pressure service conditions. Perfect cushioning prevents all water 
hammer or shock. 


Cushioned 
Check Valve 


The balanced design and full 
area reduces water pumping costs | 
75%. Thoroughly cushioned to 
overcome water hammer or 
shock. May be furnished with 
hand lever control. 


Water 
Strainer 


The most efficient strain- 
er for insuring clean water 
for water works, railroads, 
industrial plants and pro- 
cessing service. Easy to 
clean and with large area. 
Heavy and extra heavy 
types. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON VALVE SPECIALTY CoO. 
1329 FULTON BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The Highest Speed 275-Hp. Stationary Engine 
is the Sterling Dolphin C-8 cylinder engine 
1450 R.P.M. 


Whether this is an achievement in a high-speed continuous emergency duty gasoline engine, is 
easily established by counting comparative engines that can be run as fast. If Sterling alone is suc- 


cessful, doesn’t it follow that you want a Sterling—just to be sure? 


Internal 
Combustion 
Engines 


oF Glencoe, Ill., two 8 x 10 ins. Allis-Chalmers pumps 
connected to a Sterling Dolphin C-8 cylinder engine 


12 to 565 B. H. P. rating 3150 G. P. M., 215-ft. head, 1450 R. P. M. 
Gas or gasoline 


STERLING 


Home Office and Plant 


1270 Niagara St., BUFFALO, N. Y. Dept. C-11 900 Chrysler Bldg.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COMPANY 


Branch Office 


ENGINE 


— 
When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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PERFECT COMPRESSION 
PERFECT DRIP DEVICE 


Smith-O'Brien Hydrant is 
trouble-proof under every cir- 
cumstance. Its drip attachment 
is positive in action and wholly 
automatic, keeping its standpipe 
always free from water and 
danger of freezing. 

lf repairs are necessary, every 
inner part can be removed with 
ease and dispatch. And even if 
the standpipe should be flattened 
to the ground, by an accident, the 
compression valve will hold back 
the water even if the pressure be 


but 5 lbs. 


Send for full description 


NZ 


THE AMERICAN city 


DOLGE | 
WEED KILLER 


“Sprinkles Weeds A way” 


SAVE 
MONEY 


Order now for spring delivery — Protection against 
increased prices—Special Municipal prices now in ef. 
fect. Write for details. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO., Westport, Conn, 


SIMPLEX 


VENTURI TYPE 


METERS 


ACCURATE - RELIABLE - SIMPLE 
EASY TO CHECK AND ADJUST 


Write for Bulletins 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO. 
6743 Upland Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of 


Venturi Type; Gauw; ongess Air and Vacuum 
Valves; Air Release alves; and other Water- 


O'BRIEN HYD 


The A. P. Smith 
Manufacturing Company 
East Orange, New Joreay | 


Works Devices. 
f 


4 Gas Diffuser 


Gravity or motor operation. 
For water — sewage — indus- 
trial waste treatment. 


Write for information. 


Incorporated 


P. O. Box 1122 
Louisville, Ky. 


Aer-O-Mix Head Tank and Discharge, 
Typical Gravity Type Installation. 


RENSSELAER VALVES 
HYDRANTS 


Tepsing: Sleeves, Tapping Valves, Crosses, Split 
Repair Post Indicators, Floor 


28 
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! RENSSELAER VALVE CO. 
, During December we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City. 


Another Super-de Lavaud 
Installation by “Lynchburg” 


Invariably-—the Lynchburg Foundry trade mark 
rates high with Engineers and Contractors who have 
built enviable reputations . . . Excellent Foundry 
Technique, Prompt Service, and Equipment to pro- 
duce the UNUSUAL and DIFFICULT are in no 
small measure responsible for this high rating . . . 
Regardless of whether your requirements are large 
or small—Write, Wire or Phone “Lynchburg” for 
quick estimates. 


Bell and Spigot Pipe and Fittings. From 4” to 54”. 
Cast Iron Flanged Pipe. From 3” to 84”. 
Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and Flanges. From |” to 84”. 

Super-de Lavaud Centrifugal Cast Iron Pipe. 


Special Iron Castings for the Chemical Industry 


LYNCHBURG FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Peoples Gas Building GENERAL OFFICE - LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA Empire State Building 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


for Water and Gas 


Cast Iron Pipe and Special Cast- 
ings, Bell and Spigot, Flange, Flex- 
ible Joint, Culvert, Milled and Plain 
End Tubes, Cylinders, Flanged and 
Bell and Spigot Fittings, High Pres- 


Size 2 to 84-inch 


| Pipe manufactured in accordance with 
standard specifications adopted and ap- 
proved by water works associations and 
engineers. 


| ORD Yokes have proven OK in hundreds 


of water works for many years. Hundreds 


of thousands are in service. The Ford Yoke 


was the original Yoke for water meters and 


there is nothing else which gives the same 


advantages. Let us tell you what Ford Yokes 


will do for your water meters. Write today 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp. 
11 Broadway, New York City 


Warren Pipe Co. of Massachusetts The FORD METER BOX CO. 


75 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. - WABASH , INDIANA . 
WATER METER TESTING AND SETTING EQUIPMENT 


for illustrated catalog. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THz American City 
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10, 20, 30 YEARS a 
without Repairs 
or Service | NATIONAL 


Ludlow Valves are a perma- 


METE 


LEADERS FOR MORE THAN 
HALF A CENTURY 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY 
service under rigorous condi- Executive Offices, 4201 First Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y, 


tions. Over 3,000 cities and 


towns know their efficiency of 


nently good investment. Their 
simplicity of design and accur- 


acy of construction guarantee 


THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS | 


Automatic Pressure Control Valves 
Feed Water Filters ortable Fire Hydrants 
Hydraulic Engines Hydraulic Booster Pumps 


ROSS VALVE MFG. CO., INC. 


operation and their remark- 


able economy of use. 


LUDLOW 


VALVE MFG. COMPANY 
T NEW YORK 


‘“‘SURE GRIP’’ SEWER RODS are joined together 
sideways——make a dual lock and form a rigid chain which 
can be coupled and uncoupled upon the street. Standard 
stock of 14 in. x 14 in. and 1% in. x 1% in.—3 ft. and 
ft. lengths. 


ARE YOUR SEWERS CARRYING THE 
LOAD THEY WERE BUILT FOR? 


The EXPANDING ROOT CUTTER and SEWER CLEANER is 
the answer to the problem of furnishing increased service to 
your public at a very low cost, for it cleans the entire wall, 
top, sides and bottom of roots, caked sediment, muck, 
sand, gravel and mud. Fitted in 30 seconds to any 
sewer 6 to 30 inches. Shipped anywhere on 30 days’ 


trial. 
NAPPANEE, INDIANA 


— 


Write for catalog on complete line of sewer cleaning equipment. 


EXPANDING SEWER MACHINE CO. 


THE NEW 


FORD TRUCK 


Full-floating Rear Axle 


Do You Want Prices 
on Anything? 


Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY desiring to secure 
catalog or price lists cm any sort of machinery equip- 


Cy Special 80-horsepower V-8 Engine 
ve Heavy-duty Clutch 
Trouble-free 4-speed Transmission 


NO COMPROMISE WITH PASSENGER CAR DESIGN... 
A REAL TRUCK ... MADE OF GENUINE TRUCK PARTS 


ment or supplies for municipal or county work are 
invited to state their wishes to the Catalog and Price 
List Department, The American City, 470 Fourth Ave., 
New York. One letter to us will secure you the infor- 
mation you desire free of all charge, and at a con- 
siderable saving of time and correspond 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 
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“Interlocked” Trap Rock 
gives J-M Mineral- 
Surfaced Asphalt 
Bridge Plank 


PERMANENTLY 
SAFE 


TRACTION 


@ Under great hydraulic pressure, coarse trap 
rock is permanentlyinterlocked with the fibrous, 


asphaltic body of the plank. 


Ana not only 
traction, but mechanical 
properties have been 
greatly improved. 


N its smooth-surfaced form, as- 

phalt plank gave users every 

characteristic they needed except one 
.. Safe traction when wet. 

Now mineral-surfaced, it retains 
all of its original advantages, but its 
mechanical properties have been 
greatly improved . . . 

and its traction when wet is equal to 


that of conerete. 


O much for safe traction. Consider 

the additional characteristics of 
J-M Mineral-Surfaced Asphalt 
Bridge Plank in relation to your own 
particular problems. 


Light weight. Only 9 |b. per sq. ft. in 
one-inch thickness. Heavy traffic flow. 
It is strong, durable, practically wear- 
proof. Will not warp, crack, splinter 
or decay. Resilient, it is unharmed by 
vibration or deflection. Severe weather 
conditions. Special asphalt and fibre 
content prevents brittleness in cold 
weather; it will not disintegrate under 
frost action. Unskilled labor. P.W.A. 
crews install it easily, quickly and 


with entire satisfaction. Maintenance 
of traffic flow. It’s ready for duty the 
moment it is laid. Frequently, traffic 
is continued during application. 

For a set of engineering data sheets 
describing in detail both the Smooth 
and Mineral-Surfaced types of J-M 
Asphalt Bridge Plank, mail the cou- 
pon. Johns-Manville, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 


Johns-Manville sre: 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 East 40th Street, New York 
Send me a set of Engineering Data Sheets on J-M Asphalt Bridge Plank. 


Name___ 


Title 


Organization 


Address 


City 


Mention THe American Crty—it helps. 
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KENNEDY 


Gate, Globe, Angle and Check Valves for a wide range of sizes and pressures, and ar- 


FIRE HYDRANTS 


back into service by one man, within half an hour, without excavating or interruption 


ranged for manual, gear, cylinder or electric operation. Water Gates built to A. W. W. A. i 
Specifications. Underwriters’ Approved Gate Valves and Post Indicators. 
‘Standard’ and ‘‘Safetop’’ types conforming with A. W. W. A. Specifications. The 
Kennedy ‘‘Safetop’’ Hydrant, if accidentally broken by a colliding vehicle, can be put 
Malleable Iron and Brass Screwed Fittings. . 


to water service, and at a total cost of less than $10.00. 


PIPE FITTINGS 


Cast Iron Flanged Fittings and Flanges 


The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., Elmira, N. Y. 


This method of water main cleaning 
stands out 


as the most thorough of them all! 


It’s a money-saving method, too, because it restores 
your water pipes to their former working efficiency 
at minimum cost 


When flow is slow 
And there’s little “dough” 


-REMEMBER— 


NATIONAL 


METHOD 


NATIONAL WATER MAIN CLEANING COMPANY 
50 Church Street New York 


The EDDY Hydrant 


Eddy Fire Hydrants have many 
points that appeal to water-works 
men. For example: 


A damaged valve can be replaced in 
a few minutes at slight expense. 


Should the standpipe be broken, not 
a drop of water need be lost. 


All hydrants are frost-proof. 


These and many other points of excel- 
lence are thoroughly explained in our 
catalog, which it will pay you to study. 


Also manufacturers of the 
well-known Eddy Valves 


EDDY VALVE COMPANY 


WATERFORD NEW YORK 


Representatives 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
National Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


4) For strong, tight, flexible cast iron water pipe 
N : joints * * * Used on thousands of miles of pipe for 
Sra more than 21 years * * * Not a failure anywhere. 


A DEPENDABLE HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


SELF - CAULKING 


JOINT COMPOUND Main Sales Office: 50 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
General Offices and Works: W. Medford Sta., Boston, Mass. 


ol DEPENDABLE ALWAYS 
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IN THE PUMP 


Pomona Pumps are 
designed in ac- 
cordance with the 
most advanced en- 
gineering practice. 
Their operation is 
vibrationless, silent 
and dependable. 
Their rugged, heavy 
construction and 
simplicity of de- 
sign makes them 
adaptable to prac- 
tically every pump- 


ing condition. 


It doesn't matter what or where the city is. It doesn't matter what 
the city engineer's past experience with pumps has been. They all 
expect the same thing,—an abundance of pure water delivered by 
economical uninterrupted pumping. Those municipalities that have in- 
stalled a Pomona Pump are getting just that kind of service. 

To those who possibly are not using a Pomona, but a pump that has 
served them well, we say, “Before you buy another, take a fair, 
open-minded look at a Pomona Turbine Pump. Eliminate sentiment, 
friendship, high-pressure salesmanship. Predicate your decision on a 
cold-blooded analysis of the facts. Compare Pomona, point for 
point, with other leading makes." On this basis we are content to 
rest our case. 


Any Pomona Pump representative will be glad to submit estimates. 


POMONA PUMP COMPANY 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. 206 E. Commercial St. 
Chicago, Ill. Pomona, Calif. 


POMONA 


Water- Cubricated Turbine 
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IN AMERICAN 
WATER METERS 


you obtain these needed features not 
found elsewhere. They insure maxi- 
mum return on your meter investment: 


Extra-thick reinforced measuring disc minimizes slippage, 
compels extra accuracy that wins comparative tests. 


Frost bottom tested at the factory to break at the proper 
pressure—500 to 550 pounds. No dependence on 
flange bolts. 


Frost-protected gear train, with gears that separate upon 
freezing as well as the chamber. 


Chromium-shell gears with enclosed dirt-proof bearings 
wear almost forever and are adequately lubricated 
by water. Oil-enclosed gears, optional. 


Simplicity that requires only the absolute minimum of parts 
and keeps each part simple. 


Precision manufacture so fine that all parts are completely 
interchangeable and are regularly sold singly,—no 
matched pairs or unit assemblies needed. 


Standard stock meters containing the construction 
described above will be supplied on request for inspec- 
tion or testing purposes. Our catalog also gives full 
description. 


BUFFALO METER COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


2902 Main Street 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City. 
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Visibility —Unobstructed 
View—Uninterrupted Vision! 


To the motorcycle officer, the boulevard ahead unfolds 
in an endless panorama. Side streets hold no secrets. No 

window frames to make him “lose” a car. No reason to rely 

on the “judgment” of a rear vision mirror . . . The motorcycle 
officer “‘sees all,’’ and because he has full vision, he has become a 
vitally important factor in traffic control — accident prevention. 


That’s why we say—“give your traffic squad an eagle eye” — the 
latest Harley-Davidsons — with or without radios and sidecars. 
Sturdy, reliable, economical — the Harley-Davidson has grown 
up with traffic control problems and is truly “The Police 
Motorcycle” — tuned to the needs of patrol duty. 


Ask our dealer to show you the latest Harley-Davidson or 
write us for complete details and Police literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY 


Department M 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 


ARLEY- 
Police Motorcycle 


Mention Tae American City—it helps. 
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Joint Extrusion 
jno longer 


a 


(Left) Note the 2" Extrusion. Asphalt Expansion Joint, 
1" x 4" x 10", compressed to one-half original thickness while 
restrained on three edges, extruded 2" from the 4'' dimension, 
showing practically no compressibility within itself. And there 


is no recovery of the extruded material. (Right) Note the ab- 
sence of extrusion. J-M Cork Expansion Joint, 1" x 4'' x 10", 
compressed to one-half original thickness while restrained on 
three edges, shows no extrusion. 


highways, sidewalks, bridges and other 


J-M Cork Expansion Joints cannot be 
displaced from joint space 


HE Problem . . . Heat and moisture 


structures under all sorts of climatic con- 
ditions. Summer and winter, year in and 
year out, it fills the joint space at all 
times, providing constant effectiveness 
without maintenance. 


sion Joint permits free expansion of the 


expand concrete pavements. Asphalt 
expansion joints, not compressible within 
themselves, extrude. The extruded mate- 
rial is spread over the surface of the road 
by traffic, never returns to the joint space. 


With colder weather, the pavement con- 
tracts. The joint spaces open up. Collect 
dirt, water, frost. Constant maintenance 
is necessary to preserve the effectiveness 
of the joints. 


The Problem Solved . . . J-M Cork Ex- 
pansion Joint solves this problem once 
and for all. Properly spaced, it simply 
cannot be displaced from the joint. 


Easily compressed, J-M Cork Expan- 


concrete. Remarkably resilient, it has an 
exceptional recovery after extended peri- 
ods of compression. 

J-M Cork Expansion Joint is now pro- 
viding enduring protection of concrete 


For complete details and specifications 
on J-M Cork Expansion Joints, for further 
data in regard to the above mentioned 
tests, mail the coupon. 


i Johns-Manville 


Cork Expansion Joint W 


ON THE ROAD 


Ordinary asphalt expansion joint 
at left; J-M Cork Expansion Joint 
at right. Installed in adjacent 
joints in October; photographed 
the following July. The Cork Ex- 
pansion Joint was not displaced 
under the pressure of expansion; 
it recovered thickness as the pave- 


ment contracted. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, 22 East 40th Street, New York City 


Send me engineering data sheets on J-M Cork Expansion Joint. 


Name 


Organization__.__ 
Address 


Mention Tue American City—it helps 
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GOOD ENGINEERING 
AND GOOD PRODUCTS MAKE 
GOOD ROADS 


STATE HIGHWAY NEAR RENNING TON, VT.—soc ONY ASPHALT CUT- BAC K, MIXED IN PLACE METHOD 


— — 7 Standard Asphalt Road Oils 
\ a Standard Asphalt Joint Fillers 
Standard Waterproofing Asphalt 
Standard Cut-Back Surfacing Asphalt \ 


Standard Asphalt Binder A for surface treatment 
Standard Refined Asphalt for sheet asphalt paving 
Standard Cold Patch Asphalt for all types of patching 


Standard Asphalt Binders B & C for penetration work 


ASPHALTS (Asphalt Macadam) 


AND Standard Paving Asphalt 51-60 and 61-70 Penetration for 
the mixing method (Asphaltic Concrete) 
ADAD HILS Standard Asphalt Emulsion for Surface Treatment, 
Penetration, Road and Plant Mix, and Patching 


fications and ail osher particulars furnis hed 0: on comet. 


Mention Tue AMeERican City—it helps. 
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THE PACE 


New York, October 25: Powered by a 12- 
cylinder V-Type Diesel engine a new 


. stream-lined train resembling a huge yel- 
by son low caterpillar rolled into Grand Central 
Terminal today with a cluster of new 

speed records to its credit. 


THIS RECORD 
FOR TRAINS 


\\ \ 
\\ 
Fifty-six hours and 55 minutes before 


this Union Pacific train had left Los An- 
\\ geles. A new record for spanning the con- 
f ; tinent! A new world’s record for top rail- 

: road speed—120 miles per hour between 


Dix and Potter, Nebraska! A new world’s 
record for fastest average railroad speed 

made for a distance of 500 miles or more 
the 508 miles between Cheyenne and 
Omaha covered in six hours flat! A new 
tribute to V-Type! 


TYPE 


THIS RECORD FOR METERS Disc Piston 


mighty power unit drives the stream-lined train to new 
records—the V-Type Diesel. 


What’s back of the remarkable performance records made by 
Hersey Water Meters? Another mighty power unit—the V-Type 


Piston. 
400 Years of Service 
Running at terrific speeds one minute, barely nutating the next, Four million cubic feet of water 


the V-Type Piston never falters. Long years after a less efficiently was passed through 
designed power unit has been repaired or replaced, the V-Type 

Piston drives its train through high rates and low with an aston- Hersey Disc Meter 
No. 835,514 


ishingly low loss of original accuracy. 
Tests show the falling off of 


accuracy as follows: 


Perfect balance makes this possible. The Hersey V-Type Piston 
nutates without thrust, without a governor, without mechanical 
control of any kind. That explains not only Hersey accuracy, but 
the lack of wear on the “‘heart of the meter.’’ The V-Type Piston 
is never a liability! 


449 of 1% at one million cubic feet 
114% at two million cubic feet 
140% at three million cubic feet 
%40 of 1% at four million cubic feet 
(approximate) 


That’s why Hersey Water Meters are in use in over 5,000 water 
departments. 


Every meter salesman talks accu- 


HERSEY MANUFACTURING CO., South Boston, Mass., Branch Offices: New York, 
290 Broadway; Portland, Ore., 1231 N. W. Hoyt St.; Philadelphia, 314 Commercial 
Trust Bidg.; Atlanta, 510 Haas-Howell Bldg.; Dallas, 402 Praetorian Bldg.; Chicago, 
844 Rush St.; San Francisco, 553 Howard St.; Los Angeles, 450 East Third St. 


HERSEY 


WATER METERS 


Mention THe American City—it helps. 


racy. But accuracy is only relative. 
Ask for real figures! Ask the sales- 
man to match his figures with the 
record made by Hersey Meter No. 
835,514. 


*A pumpage of four million cubic 
feet is equivalent to four hundred 
years of normal service. 


STANDARDIZE ON GOOD METERS 
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Bori METERS have seen a generation of service. 
Contemporary equipment is long since discarded. “Thev. never 

y never become obsolete 
But we cut away the casing to show how modern 


sed mterchangeable parts fit them—the pictures tell 


OVER 
the story! You never scrap Tridents or Lamberts. 


New models” never replace old ones. When at last 6 OOO Q 
never replace ( ne len a OO 


they do wear—you just go to your small stock of 

MADE AND SOLD 
improved interchangeable parts and slip in years 
Principal cities all over the 


more of accurate, low-cost, trouble-free service! ¢ 
U. S. use these famous meters 


\Ve've a meter for every problem... get data from They have pioneered w 
principal contributions to water 
» Ne » \leter C ¢ r £O ‘e = Stree meter accuracy, durability and 
the Ne leter West 50th street simplicity. A study of their di 


tails is a revelation in fine 

ance and wear-reduction 

remember, they're interchange- 
able. 


( Rockefeller Center), New York .. or .. Neptune 


National Meters, Ltd... Toronto, Canada. 


Pioneers in Meter Progress ... Yesterday—TODA Y——Tomorrow 


and LAMBERT Age-less Water Meters 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 


4 4 


West side of 
Livernois between 
_ Davison and 


| Oakman Streets. 


be Wayne Street, 
r in the heart of 
“downtown” 

Detroit 


Davison Avenue 
between Linwood 
Livernois. 


|Stanolind Asphalts in DETROIT 


Livernois between 
Fenkell Avenue 
McNickols 
Highway. 


Lafayette Avenue 
between 12th and 
m@ Third Streets. 


East Jefferson Ave., 
in Grosse Point. 


Streets on Liver- 
nois. 


@ Detroit, Michigan, ranks high in the percentage of 
streets which are paved with Asphalt. 


The asphalt construction engineers have used many 
different kinds of asphalt during the last thirty years and 
the types of pavement and the methods of construction 
have kept pace with all the best practices in which this 
City has led in most respects. This is a very creditable 
achievement, due to the fast growth during the last 
twenty years, which developed a necessity for durable 


types of paving on many streets. 


Stanolind Paving Asphalt, which is a product of the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana), has been used by the 


City of Detroit with excellent results. 


The copies of photographs shown are illustrations of 


the results secured. 
Copr. 1934, Standard Oil Co 


. qi ti 
: 
be 
| 
in 
TANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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The Ameriean City 


Professional Service 
Directory 


ALLEN and VAGTBORG 


Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
Engineering Buliding 205 Wacker Drive 


Barstow & LeFeber, inc. 
Sanitary Lngineers 

E. D. Barstow Alfred LeFeber 

Specializing in Water Supply. 


Sewerage and Drainage Worke 
ater Supply werage 

Water Treatment Sewage Treatment Sanitary Laboratory 
Power Plants Waste Disporal 31 N. Summit 8t. Akron, Ohio 
Atvoap, Burvicn & Howson Kansas City Mo Mutual Bidg. 


John W Alvord Chas B Burdick 
Donald H Louis R. Howson 
Water Works Sewage Disposa! 
Water Purification Drainage 
Flood Relief Appraisals 


Sewerage Power Generation 


CIVIC OPERA BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BLACK & VEATCH 


Consulting Engineers 


Sewerage, Sewave Water Sup 
ply, Water Purtfieation, 
Power Plants. Valua s Special Ip 
vestwations and Report. 


AMBURSEN 
CONSTRUCTION CO., INC 
Engineer-Constructors 
Ambursen Dams 
295 Madison Avenue New York 
Alexander Building San Francis 


The American Public 
Utilities Bureau 


Organized to assist municipalities 
and public groups in utility valu 
ations, rates, franchises, account- 
ing. and surveys 


JOHN BAUER, PhD. Director 
280 Broadway Wew York City 


W. N. BROWN, INC. 


Specialists 
Cities Surveys 
Topographic Surveys 
Aerial Photographic Surveys 
631 14th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D, C, 


WILLIAM R. CONARD 
BURLINGTON, WN. J. 


Inspections, Tests, Materials. 


Gascoigne, George B. 
Consulting Engineer 
W. L. Havens A. A. 
F. W. Jones F.C. 


lolles 
Sewerage and Sewage Dis 


Reports, Appraisals, Designs. Water Supply and Purificat 
Specifications Treatment of Industrial Wastes 
Cleveland, Leader Building 
J. A. CONKLIN 


G. A. GIORLOFF 


Airports, Highways, Pavements, Towo 
Planning and Zoning, Water Supply, 
Sewerage. Drainage 

Reports, Estimates, Surveys, Design 
Supervision 


154 Nassau St. New York City 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineer; 
Reports, _Designs, Supervision Ap 
oraisals, W ater Supplv, Sewerage Water 
urification, Sewage Treatment, Refuse 
is posal 


Chicago ti. 6 N. Michigan Avenue 


JACOB L. CRANE, JR. 


VUunierpal Development Enginerss 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING 
ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivisions, Housing 
Wrigley Building, 400 N. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 


NICHOLAS S. HILL, Jp. 


ngineer 


Water Supply, Sewage Disposal 
{ydraulic Developments 
Valuations and Rey rts. 


Chemical and Biolog 


112 East 19th Street 


ical Laboratories 


New York City 


Loveland, Onio Bank Bidy. 
Bryan & Sigmon Engr. Co., Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
Waterworks, Water Purification, Sewer 
age, Sewage Disposal, Lighting, Power 
Planta, Valuations, Rate Investigations, 
Reports, Plans and Specifications for 
PWA projects 


FAY, SPOFFORD and 
THORNDIKE 
Consulting Engineers 
Port Development — Bridges — Water 
Supply — Drainage — Sewerage — Fire 
Prevention 


44 School Street Boston 


HINE, GOLDTHWAITE 
& MYLOTT 
Engineers and Accountants 
Public Utilities 
7 Dey Street New York 


—E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineers 
Bteam and Hydraulic Power Plants, 
Water Sewerage, Paving, Roads, 
Appraisals, Testimony, Reports. 
New England Bldg. City Bank Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. Shreveport, La. 


Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
McDonnell-Smith- Baldwin- Lambert 
Consulting Engineers 
Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, Ap 
praisals, Rate Investigations. 
Kansas City Mo. 107 W. Linwood Bivd, 
Los Angeles, Cal. Western Pacific Bidg, 
Cincinnati, Ohio Dixie Term’! Bidg 


Waterweeds Removed 

easily and effectively from any 

lake, pond, reservoir, river, etc., 

for Water Supply, Parks, etc. 
Write for particulars 
ASCHERT BROS. 

Box 155, La Canada, Calif. 


JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orrice anv 
Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERS 
Oonsulting Electrical Engineers 
Transmission and Distribution 

Systems 
Diesel— Hydro—Steam— 


THE J. N. CHESTER ENGRS. 


J. N. Chester D. E. Davis J. F. Labson 
J. T. Campbell E. E. Bankson 
Water Works, Water Purification, Rate 
Investigations and Appraisements, Sew 
erage, Sewage Disposal, Operaticn of 


THE WILLIAM T. FIELD 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Consulting Engineers 

William T. Fleid Arthur H. Emerson 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment, Water 
Supply and Purification, Investigations, 

Appraisals, Design, Supervision, 

Laboratory 


Flower Bidg., Watertown N. Y. 


CHARLES C. HOPKINS 


Consulting Engineer 
348 Cutler Bidg. Rochestes, WN. Y. 


Water supply and purification. Sewer- 
age, Waates disposal. Municipal Engin- 


Plans, Estimates, supervision. 


WALTER H. FLOOD & CO. 
Paring aod Matin 
ical and Chemical Tests — Design 
Control of Asphalt and Concrete 


822 E. 42nd St. 321 Daniel Bidg. 
Chicago, lil. Jackson, Miss. 


R. HUSSELMAN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER AND 
PUBLIC UTILITY CONSULTANT 

Design 
Valuations and Expert Testimony 
Rate Investigations and Reports 
310 Hippodrome Bidg., CLEVELAND, 0. 


FULLER AND EVERETT 


CIVIL, HYDRAULIC and 
SANITARY ENGINEERS 


WATER SUPPLY and SEWERAGE 


LOUIS T. KLAUDER 


Consulting Engineer 
Municipal Power—Light—Hes: 
Appraisals—Reports—Oonstrve- 

tion—Operation 


Power Plants Properties, Expert Testimony W. B. Fuller C. M. Everett 
489 Fifth Ave. New York | | 717 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. | | a2 E, 40th st. Sow | | 
Chicago Testing Laborator 
BARKER & WHEELER AND | | MORRIS KNOWLES, Inc. 
FLEMING ENGRS., Inc. 
36 State N. Y. +4 DAMS Engineers 
1) Park Place ew York Ci ug ene Ww i 
Water Supply Public Utility and TERIALS — PROCESSES Che Wate Wate Water Supply and  Paritcation 
‘ower Design, Research, Investigation New York, N. Y. 
536 Lake Shore Drive Chicago PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J Aerial Surveys in Three Dimensions for Ai M 
Air Maps Engineers—Architects—Financiers—Surveyors PETER F. LOFTUS 
le to 10¢ le to 10c 
A Contractors to ag ie Consulting Engineers 
per cre Federal—State—County—City Depts.—Large Corporations ? Engineering end Beonemic 
ABRAMS AERIAL SURVEY CORPORATION Sarvere, “Analyses, and, 
on Municipal Utility Problems 
LANSING Air Mapping Since 1922 MICHIGAN 


Send for Booklet—"Air Maps and How to Use Them”—Submit Projects for Prices 


Oliver Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Toz American City 
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A. H. MacGREGOR 
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AND ASSOCIATES 
— Design — Construction — 


MUNICIPAL MANAGEMENT 
AND RESEARCH COMPANY 


Complete services covering all 


ALEXANDER POTTER, C.E. 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineer 


STILLMAN 


Analyses and T 


Repos ~ 
Appraisals municipal problems. Materials, Bitumens, Road Oils, Cement 
Diesel Engine Power Plants Specialists tn Property Revalua- 50 Church St., New York and Concrete. Specifications and Plans 
Boulevard tions to Equalize the Tax (Hudson Terminal) Drafted. investigations, Reports and 

565 West iy chi in. Burden. Tel.: OO 7-8195 Inspection Service. Core Borings. 
Randel 49 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 254 W. Sst St., New York City 


Incorporated 


Chemical and Highway Engineers 


& VAN SICLEN 


ests of Asphalt Paving 


McLaughlin Aerial Surveys 


Aerial Mapping — Topographic 
Mapping—Aerial Photography— 
Commercial Photography. 
29 West 57th Street 

New York, N. Y. 


CHAS. F. MEBUS 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
Municipa! Engineering, Sewerage, Drain- 
Water Supply, 
Te Planning, Street Paving and V 
tion. Supervision of Construction. 
112 So. Easton Road Glenside, Pa. 


METCALF & EDDY 

Engineers 

Sewage, Drainage, 

and Industrial 

Problems 

Laboratory 
Boston 


Water, 
Refuse 


Waste 
Valuations, 
Statler Bldg. 


Arthur L. Mullergren 
Consulting Engineers 
Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power 
and Water Pumping 


202 Pairfax Building 
Kansas City, Mo. 


NUSSBAUMER & CLARKE, Inc. 
Consulting Engineers 
Water Supply 


Water Purification 
Sewerage 
Sewage Disposal 
City Planning 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


33 S. Division St., 


CLYDE POTTS 


$0 Church St. New York 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works: 
Hydraulics, Water Works, Filtration. 
Reports, Plans and Estimates. 


PATZIG TESTING 
LABORATORIES 
Inspection Service 


Chemica! and Physica! Testing of Pavi 
and Building Materials, Metals, Fu 


Woter Ete 


Oils, 
2215 Ingersoll Ave. 


Des Moines, lowa 


CUTHBERT E. REEVES 
Valuation Engineer 


Investigations an? Keporte upon Assess 
ments and Assessment Standardisation. 
Valuations for Municipal Purposes 


Liberty Bank Bidg Buffalo, N. Y. 


ARTHUR N. PIERSON 


Consultant and Technical 
Advisor——Public Affairs 


37 Blm Street Westfield, NM. J. 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


Consulting Engineer 


Mem. Am. Soc. ©. B. 
Ctility Rate Valuations and 
Analyses, Statistical and Account 
ing Surveys, Expert Testimony. 


643 Transportation Bldg. 
Washington, D 


Virginia Machinery & Well 


WELL DRILLING SERVIOB 


Box 1122 
Richmond, Va. 


Inc. 


age Treatm 


750 Drexel Bi 


ISAAC S. WALKER 
Consulting Engineer 
Examination and Reports. Design 
and Supervision. Water Works 
Filtration Plants. Sewerage, Sew 


Rate Inve — ons. 


ent Appraisements., 
Utility Man 
ement 


i. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Consul 
Hydrau 

La 
ipery 


14 Beacon St 


8 


Weston & Sampson 


nd Public Health En- 


ting Engineers 


Engineering and 


Boston, Mass 


MALCOLM PIRNIE 


Engineer 
Water Suppiy Treatment, Sewerage 
Plans, Estimates, 
‘vision and Operation, 
uation and Rates. 
25 W. bo St, New York, N. Y. 


SCOFIELD ENGINEERINGCO. 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 
Municipal Improvements 
Water, Gas and Electric Plants 

Valuation 


s and Appraisals 


Wiedema 


\ 


Consu 


Water Works 
A ppraisa 


Candler Bidg. 


n & Singleton, Inc. 


Iting Engineers 


wage Disposals 


Atlanta, Ga 


Water Waste Surveys 


§2 Church Street 


Trunk Main Surveys 


THE PITOMETER COMPANY 


Engineers 


Water Distribution 


Penstock Caugings 
New York 


Studies 


MARK 


Companies 
Electric 
Gas 
Telephone 
Traction 
Water 


Municipal Auditor and 
Public Utility Consultant 


261 Broadway, New York 


WOLFF, C.P.A. 


Bervices 
Investigations 
Rate Studies 
Valuations 
Reports 


Expert Testimony 


“WHO’S WHO” and “WHAT’S WHAT” 


City departments can depend upon this Directory as a thoroughly reliable ‘‘Who'’s Who Among 
Consulting Engineers Specializing in Municipal Work.’’ 
reliable listing, telling ‘‘What’s What’’ in municipal equipment. 
these pages every month, writing for free literature on any items that interest you. 


On pages 19-21 will be 


found another equally 
Make it a practice to check over 


while read 
do not fai 
Us as 


IF YOU NOTICE ANY 


ERRORS 

ing over there pages 
to get in touch with 
as possible. 


“HVASS” 
SPREADERS 


Conquer Slippery 
Pavements 


Spread full width street or road at 
one time or any part thereof. 


—SPREAD— 


SAND, ASHES OR CINDERS 


Can be quickly attached or detached. 
Write for descriptive balletin. 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., Inc. 508 East 19th Street, New York City 


Why not remember to 


mention THE 


American City? 


q 
| 
| = 
eC f Purification Plants 
4 


The 


American 


City 


This index is published as an aid to the readers, but the publishers 
assume no responsibility for errors or omissions. 


For Directory of Consulting Engineers, Landscape Architects, etc 
pages 108 and 109. 


*Abrams Aerial Survey Corp. . 
*Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.... 
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Amer. Tel. & Tel. Co 

Armco Culvert Mfrs. Assn . 
*Austin-Western Road Machy. Co., 

Badger Meter Mfg. Co 

Barco Mfg. Co., The 
*Barrett Co., The..... - 
Bethlehem Steel Corp.... 

Buffalo Meter Co..... aa 
*Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co., The 
Burch Corp., The. . 


Cast Iron Pipe Research Assn. 
Caterpillar Tractor Co.. 
Chapman Valve Meaufacturing Co. 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works.... 
*Coldwell Lawn Mower Co. 
Crane Company.... 
*Cyclone Fence Co 


Dolge Co., C. B..... 
Donaldson Iron Co...... 


*Eddy Valve Co...... 
EverWear Mfg. Co., The.. 
*Expanding Sewer Machine Co. 


Farnan Brass Works Company, The.. 
*Ford Meter Box Co........... 


*Gamewell Co., The....... 
*General Electric Co...... 
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General Motors Truck Co........... 
Gleason-Tiebout Glass Co . 101 
Gohi Culvert Mfrs., Inc. 100 

*Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. 27 
Good Roads Machy. Corp........... 


SO 


9S 

Graver Tank & Mfg. Corp....... 26 

*Harley-Davidson Motor Co......... 34 
Hersey Mfg. Co.. 37 

*Hvass & Co.. Inc., Chas. 109 
Hydraulic Development Corp. 
International Cement Corp.......... 8 


Jarman Co., The H. G... 26 
*Johns-Manville. ..... 31, 35 
*Kennedy Valve Mfg. Co., The... .. 32 


Layne & Bowler, Inc... Se 


98 
Lock-Joint Pipe Co...... 
*Ludlow Valve Mfg. Co............ 30 
Lynchburg Foundry Co.... 29 


MelIntosh & Seymour Corp 


SS 

McWane Cast Iron Pipe Co... 26 
*Mathieson Alkali Works (Inc.)..... 84 
Mohawk Asphalt Heater Co 98 


*National Meter Co. 


National Paving Brick Ass’ ae .. 96 
*Nat.onal Water Main Cleaning Co. —— 
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Outdoor Lighting Section. . . 
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Pomona Pump Co.......... 


*RCA Victor Co., Inc... .. Third Cover 
Rensselaer Valve Co............. 
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Roney Plaza (Hotel)........ 106 
*Ross Valve Mfg. Co., Inc........... 30 


*Simplex Valve & Meter Co...... 28 
*Smith Manufacturing Co., A. P...... 28 

Sparling, R. W.... 
*Standard Oil Co. of Ind............. 107 
*Standard Oil Co. of N. Y., Inc...., 36 
Sterling Engine Co.. a 
*Stewart Iron Works Co., ‘tee, The.. 


Streamline Pipe & Fittings Co....... 


*Texas Company...........Second Cover 
*Thomson Meter Corp.... ... 38 
*Turbine Sewer Machine Co....... 26 


*U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co........... 82 
*U.S. Steel Corporation, subsidiary.... 
Vogt Mfg. Co... 28 
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*In addition to the advertisements which will be found in this issue of THE 
AMERICAN CITY on the pages as indicated above, condensed catalogs of those 
marked * will be found in THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, the big reference volume for 
city, town and county officials published by THE AMERICAN CITY, 470 Fourth 


Are., New York. 


write to the publishers. 


If you do not have a copy of THE MUNICIPAL INDEX, please 
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AMERICAN CITY 119 


Time to move on— 


RCA VICTOR TERRA-WAVE 


has just been installed here 


NO USE TRYING 
TO GET AWAY 
WITH ANYTHING 
HERE FROM NOW 
ON. THIS RADIO 
SYSTEM IS TOO FAST. 


NO CITY TOO LARGE— 


No town too small to be properly protected against 


the underworld. The number of large cities now equip- 


Where life and general public safety are 


concerned, only th nough— 
P y the best is good e S to put in Police Radio—for the crooks naturally turn 


RCA VICTOR “TERRA-WAVE” to the “unprotected” areas for their new Operations. 


ped makes it all the more nec essary for the smaller cities 


Among the RCA Victor “Terra-Wave” installations already completed and in operation are: 


Brookline, Pa. Englewood, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas Ashland, Ky Winnetka, Ill. High Point, N.C. Greensboro, N.¢ 
Abington, Pa Camden, N. J. Amarillo, Texas Durham, N. C. Danville, Va Stockton, Calif. McKeesport, Pa 
Lansdowne, Pa. Miami Beach, Fla. Chattanooga, Tenn. Winston-Salem,N.C. Huntington, W.Va. Roselle, N. J. Lima, Ohio 

Ardmore, Pa. St. Petersburg, Fla. Paducah, Ky. Hickory, N. C. Cheltenham, Pa. LaGrange, Ga Springfield, Mo 


Engineering Products Division 


RCA VICTOR COMPANY, INC. &@ 


CAMDEN, N. J.—“Radio Headquarters” 


Atlanta: 144 Walton St.,N.W. © Dallas: Santa Fe Bldg. Chicago: 111 N.CanalSt. ° San Francisco: 235 Montgomery St. New York: 153 E. 24th Se. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 
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» FAMOUS VICTIMS OF WAT 


LOST TO HIS COUNTRY... 
PRINCE ALBERT 


Y his untiring efforts as Sponsor of the Great Exhibition of 1851; as President 

of the British Association for the Advancement of Science; as active patron 
of the Society of Arts, “Albert the Good”, beloved Consort of Queen Victoria, 
did much to direct the application of science and invention to the betterment 
of the everyday life of his adopted countrymen. 

Had chlorination then been known, he would have been one of its most 

ardent advocates...and his own untimely death from typhoid fever—a water- 
borne disease—might well have been prevented. That the cost of chlorination 
—one cent per person per year—is so slight as to make it readily available to 
all, would have been to him one of its biggest appeals. 
s Dependable W&T Visible Vacuum Chlorinators contribute in no small mea- 
sure to the reliance Public Health authorities everywhere place in chlorination 
as protection against water-borne disease. To make your water supply safe 
decide on Chlorination,—then call in W&T. 

W&T Visible Vacuum Chlorinators are described in Technical Publications 
38, 157 and 158—any or all of which will gladly be mailed for the asking. 


“The Only Safe Water Is A Sterilized Water” 


Mm WALLACE & TIERNAN CO., Inc. 


Ammonia Control Apparatus 


Manufacturers of Chlorine and 


Principal Cities...Main Factory, Belleville, N. J. 
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